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Foreword 


‘'T STREET, which has been known to be 
I indiscreet about other people, does not like in- 
discretions about itself. The author is aware that 
he has committed some indiscretions in this book, but, 
as he has not. spared himself, he trusts that nobody, and 
in particular the newspaper proprietors, will be offended, 
least of all by the title of the book which is not applied 
in any derogatory sense. The author has no malice in 
him,—only a sense of fun, and feelings of gratitude 
towards all those who tried to make him a successful 
journalist. 
R.S. 


What they Said 


“The Bootles Baby of the Daily Mail.” 
—Hannen Swaffer in the “ Presa Club Bulletin.” 


“You have not got the intelligence of an office boy.” 
—~A News Editor. 


“ Lord Northcliffe, the Editor, the Night Editor, all wish to thank 
you for your wonderful work last night.” —The same News Editor. 


“Welldone, Beat everybody.”—Telegram from same News Editor. 


“Many thanks for your magnificent story.” 
—Telegram from Lord Northcliffe. 


“I regret very much having to terminate your engagement.” 
—The same News Editor, 


“ Russell Stannard is a coward.”—A London Editor. 


“ Russell Stannard is one of the six most remarkable men I know.” 
—A Young (very young) London Editor. 


“ Russell Stannard has never done anything.” —A London ex-Editor. 
“ Tam extremely sorry to hear that you are giving up Fleet Street. 
Tt comes to me as something of a shock. .. . I have a notion that 
you will come back again soon, and I expect we will meet shortly,” 
—Lord Beaverbrook, 
“ Russell Stannard is a live wire.”"—4 Newspaper Baron. 


“ Russell Stannard, the wild, and woolly News Editor of the 
Sunday Express.’ —A Young Author. 


“« Fleet Street’s best raconteur.”—World’s Press News. 
“To Russell Stannard who was News Editor of the Sunday 


Express and who saw its sales rise from 422,000 to 1,100,000, From 
all his staff and friends.”—Inscription on a "clock. 
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With the Dictators of Fleet 
Street 


CHAPTER ONE 


The junior reporter comes to London and occasionally lives like a 
millionaire. Some Fleet Street notabilities: G. Ward Price, 
Charles Hands, Stephen Black, J. M. N. Jefferies, Valentine 
Williams, Hamilton Fyfe, John Prioleau. 


od AVE you ever done a murder?” 
The young man, clean shaven, and bi ish- 


looking until you saw the Arctic gleam behind 
the pince-nez, looked up gressively from his desk at 
the timid, dark youngster, id in one eye, with a ) pale, 
pimply complexion, who was a victim of hay fever in the 
spring and summer, catarth in the winter, and intestinal 
stasis all the year round. 

The nervous lad answered that he had done several 
murders, that is to say he had reported them for news- 
papers. The man with the pince-nez, having made one 
more fruitless enquiry to see if there were any experi- 
enced reporters in the office at that moment, exhibited 
@ printed slip from the Eape machine, which stated that 
& young woman had been found murdered in a West End 
flat by an unknown assailant. It looked a good story,— 

h jewels, loveliness, passion, murder, 
eet out on this quick. Don’t lose a minute, and do 
your best.” 

Being always very conscientious, the youngster, whose 
name was Russell Stannard, did not lose a minute, 
contrary to the custom of some journalists who have been 
known to stop for a drink on their way to the scene of a 
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crime. Stannard went in great haste to the police station 
that would have to deal with this murder. Nine hundred 
and ninety-nine times out of a thousand that would 
have been a pretty hopeless thing to do. But he did not 
knowany better, for hewas used to a provincial city, where 

ters were welcomed at the police station, and given 
all information. However, there must have been some- 
thing very pathetic about him on this occasion for the 
officer on duty, after one stern glance on learning his 
business, reluctantly opened the case book and read out 
the meagre details that were known at that time. He 
was profusely thanked, and the young man hurried to 
the block of flats where the poor woman had lost her 
life, and there met the kind-hearted harlots, friends of 
the dead woman, who told him of the scream in the 
night, the missing necklace, ete. His inquiries seemed 
fairly complete so he hurried back to the office. Walkin, 
down the street he saw a group of men whom he guessed 
were the crime investigators of Fleet Street. No doubt 
they had got a much ‘Fetter story, but, of course, they 
did not know him, and he was too shy to approach them, 
He wanted to get back quickly to the office, to show 
how speedily he could work, even on a difficult case 
like this, e news editor had gone home, so he had not 
to face a shattering cross-examination, after which he 
would probably have come to the conclusion that he had 
not gone to a real police station at all, and seen a real 
police officer, and that he had got hold of the wrong 
murder. The next morning his account duly appeared 
with some prominence. He looked at the other papers 
anxiously, but could find very little indeed about this 
murder. Either they had not considered it worth giving 
much space to, or what was more difficult to believe, 
they had not been in possession of the facts that he had 
secured. 

When he arrived at the office he was surrounded b 
admiring colleagues. It seemed that he had brought o’ 
ascoop! He told them how he did it, and they roared 
with laughter, especially at the episode at the police 
station, which was incredible. For the first time since 
his recent arrival on the paper, the news editor regarded 
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him with something like respect. The young man heard 
afterwards that the crime experts, together, called at 
the police station after he left and were refused informa- 
tion, and then later on when they called at the block 
of flats, again after he had gone, they were refused 
admittance by the landlord, and the people he had 
interviewed had either gone away, or were not to be 
seen. The moral of all this would appear to be, never 
waste time, the first man on the spot is likely to be more 
successful than the late comers. But, of course, this is 
not always true. There was the case of the reporter 
who was very late indeed. A new ship was launched 
on the Thames amid much festivity, including a public 
luncheon, attended among others by representatives 
of the London newspapers. Having enjoyed their lunch, 
and witnessed the successful launching, the newspaper 
men journeyed back to their offices, all exe the 
reporter who was very late, so late in fact that he had 
missed the launch as well as the lunch, but he did arrive 
in time to see the many dead bodies being pulled out of 
the river, and the rescue of scores of other people in 
danger of drowning. The launching of the ship had 
caused unexpected commotion on the surface of the 
water, which had upset various pleasure craft and caused 
the disaster. The reporter who was late therefore got a 
great scoop, and the reporters who were punctual were 
very soon pinching themselves to see if they were 
dreaming, as they read the full story of the disaster in a 
London evening paper. 

Stannard had come to London to join the greatest 
newspaper in the world, directed by the most extra- 
ordi genius who had ever entered journalism— 
Lord Northcliffe. At least, that was how it seemed 
to this lad. The Daily Mail then boasted the largest 
circulation in the world, and there is no doubt that at 
that time (1912) its circulation figures, and its advertising 
revenue, were a long way ahead of any of its British 
competitors. 

And what were the qualifications, what was the 
record of this oung man, that enabled him to yet work 
on the staff of this newspaper? For some years he had 
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been a reporter for a prosperous newspaper group in 
Norfolk, the Eastern Daily Press, the Eastern Evening 
News, and a weekly paper. They were backed by the 
most successful mustard firm in the world, which has its 
headquarters in Norwich, a city of great fascination and 
associations of haunting charm for all who love the 
imperishable traditions of England. Young Russell 
Stannard used to stand on one of the brows of Mouse- 
hold Heath in those days, looking down on the old roofs 
and spires of the medieval city, mingled with the new 
towers and turrets of twentieth-century industrialism, 
with the streets still winding their ancient ways between 
them. There was a wind on that heath sometimes which 
blew from the north-east. Possibly it was the kind of 
wind that George Borrow, roving about the same 
country, relished, but it was apt to daunt all but the 
thickest skinned of East Anglians. In the hollow was 
the Norman cathedral with its fifteenth-century Per- 

endicular spire erected after its two wooden pre- 

lecessors had collapsed. It was up this spire, accom- 
panied by a lady, that Stannard climbed one afternoon, 
concluding with the giddy ascent of a wooden ladder, 
It was a bit of a strain on a youth suffering from vertigo 
and acute hay fever, especially when, looking down 
into the dark, dizzy, depths of the fane from his perch 
on the swaying steps, he was seized by a tempestuous 
sneezing fit, and was shaken still more by the thunder of 
the chimes of the cathedral clock ! 

A distinguished procession of celebrities has wandered 
about the precincts of that cathedral, and lived, studied, 
or laboured, almost within its shadow. The young 
Horatio Nelson, James and Harriet Martineau, that sick 
but fearless lady bereft of two senses—smell and taste, 
and later on too deaf even to hear the noise of the streets 
of London ; Sir Thomas Browne, wise yet ready to give 
evidence, as an expert witness, evidence that helped to 
condemn two women for the crime of witchcraft, still 
a crime to-day in the eyes not only of some East Anglian 
villagers, but also in the eyes of some of the more 
enlightened inhabitants of suburbia in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, according to the testimony of my brother 
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journalists whom I believe. There is a conspicuous 
statue to Browne in the heart of the city, where Charles IT 
eame to bestow that knighthood. Some centuries later 
there was a legend that when King Edward VII arrived 
on a similar errand he ‘‘ downed tools,” because, it was 
falsely rumoured, the recipient presented himself in tweed 
suiting, and thus offended a monarch who had a punctili- 
ous regard for formalities on State occasions. 

Looking back after twenty-two hectic years in Fleet 
Street, Stannard sometimes wonders, but not for long, 
why he left the peace and comparative security of 
Norwich. But he realizes that there was something in 
his blood that created a restless discontent, that he could 
no more have stayed all his life in the delightful city of 
his birth, than could have George Borrow. Whenever 
Stannard did revisit the city he enjoyed the smiles of 
recognition from citizens who never seemed to grow old, 
and the salutes of police officers who had a greater respect 
for journalists than their London comrades. These 
Norwich journalists set an exceptionally high standard 
of skill, notably F. W. Spilling, son of the one time 
editor of the local daily and the author of that 
little classic describing Farmer Giles’ Trip to London, 
which is still a best seller. Journalists who have left 
Norwich and distinguished themselves include the late 
H. W. Massingham who sat with great distinction in 
the editorial chairs of the Daily Chronicle and of The 
Nation, and did not like Mr. Lloyd George, and George 
Steward who once sang in the choir of Norwich Cathedral, 
but now gets fewer opportunities to exercise his vocal 
chords at 10 Downing Street, where in the capacity of 
publicity officer he has brilliantly succeeded in accom- 
plishing the miracle of communicating information to 
the Press without committing any indiscretions. Stan- 
nard had acted as local correspondent in Norwich for the 
Daily Mail, That is to say, he sent items of news by 
post, by telegraph, and by telephone, and if there was 
any unexpected news of national interest he would 
do his best with it, until a staff representative arrived 
from London. In the eyes of this young journalist 
the appearance of such a representative, and all the 
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representatives of other national newspapers, was the 
equivalent almost to a visitation of some distinguished 
potentate. He noticed that these representatives, if 
not particularly impressive in their personal appearance, 
especially in regard to their clothes, nevertheless alway 
stayed at the best hotels, and apparently had no limits 
to their personal expenditure in the way of food, drink, 
and the hire of motor-cars. To be able to live and travel 
like this by merely giving a prompt, picturesque, if 
somewhat exaggerated account of news, seemed to him 
to be a pleasant and a lucrative form of occupation. He 
aspired to become one of these enterprising men, liable 
to be sent anywhere at great expense, in order to tell 
the world what he saw and heard. But these jobs were 
not so easy to get. The previous year he had come to 
London, stayed at an hotel between the Strand and the 
Embankment, and had written letters to all the editors 
of the London newspapers offering his services. He had 
avaiien panel for the replies, but the only answer he 
received was a kindly note from the editor of the Daily 
Chronicle, Robert Donald, the late Sir Robert Donald, who 
advised him to apply to a new evening paper, called the 
Evening Times, with which was associated the name of 
one who was destined to become famous, Edgar Wallace. 
Stannard did so, but his letter was ignored, so he beat 
a retreat to Norfolk, where he continued to send news, 
and gradually made his name familiar to the news 
editor and others. He wrote letters to the news editor 
confiding his ambition to.come to Fleet Street and asked 
for an appointment, and one day returned to London 
and saw the news editor himself, and was offered a job 
as a reporter “on space.” This meant that he would 
not receive a regular salary, but that he would be paid 
for what efforts of his actually got into the paper, and 
when nothing was printed, he would receive a small 
payment in recognition of his efforts. 

At that time, and for some years previously, many 
young men had tried their luck on the paper without 
success, and consequently a ridiculous legend persi: 
that this was a paper that just picked the gems that 
came from the brains of its young recruits, and then 
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threw the men into the street. This myth was so widely 
believed that many years afterwards when Lord North- 
cliffe gave a vast celebration luncheon in Olympia to 
all his employes, and to some of those who had left him 
for other activities, one contemporary said sarcastically, 
that if Lord Northcliffe had wished to entertain everyone 
who had been on his papers, he would have had to hire 
Salisbury Plain for the occasion. 

Stannard had heard some of these stories, including 
the one attributed to a Carmelite House hall porter, who 
when asked if a certain member of the staff was in the 
building, replied that he did not know as he had not 
seen to-day’s list of sub-editors. He also knew of the 
man who joined the staff one day, and quite rightly re- 
ceived his dismissal the next. He heard also of 
the remark made by the late Spencer Leigh Hughes, 
who said apropos of some photographs of the Daily 
Mail offices, that they contained a remarkable instan- 
taneous Rhotograph, depicting a sub-editor actually 
at work from the very beginning of his engagement 
until his dismissal. 

What this young journalist did realize was that it was 
the policy of the paper to give a man a chance. Success 
sometimes meant rich rewards, failure signified the sack. 
Some who had started as office boys swiftly attained to 
highly paid posts and retired, compulsorily or otherwise, 
with fat bank balances. Consequently when this young 
journalist new to Ficet Street was made a firm offer 
by the news editor to join the paper he timidly inquired 
if there was any chance of his being fired, even if he did 

od work. The answer was, ““We don’t fire men 

ere,” which was interpreted as meaning that a good 
man who did brilliant work was not dismissed without. 
reason, and I think that has always been true of the 
Daily Mail. 

Young Stannard was about to embark upon a life of 
varied adventures, mostly spent in the great Metropolis, 
with occasional visits to various parts of the British 
Isles and to the Continent, travelling in luxurious trains, 
or in expensive motor-cars, staying at the best hotels, 
and generally living in conditions of luxury and affluence 
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to which he, and the majority of his Fleet Street 
colleagues, were not normally accustomed. That was 
why journalists liked being sent out of London, for in 
town they were only allowed travelling expenses, and 
the cost of the meals which they had to pay for them- 
selves was modest compared with the banquets that 
they enjoyed at the expense of the office. Their wives 
rarely participated in these junketings. It was a strange 
experience for a young man earning only a few pounds 
a week to live at the rate of a few thousands a year, and 
then have to go back to the existence of a humble toiler 
when he was off duty. It was no wonder that some of 
these young men became demoralized, and could not get 
out of the habit of living as if they were always having 
their expenses paid by the office. Actually they were not 
so well off as a really well-to-do commercial traveller, 
who was much better dressed, and certainly better paid. 

Stannard had only just passed the twenty mark. 
A few weeks previously he had been recording at great 
length the meetings of Rural Boards of Guardians and 
Police Courts. “P.C. Giles deposed that he saw the 
defendant riding a bicycle without a light at 10 p.m. on 
the night of April 1. Defendant who pleaded that he 
was unaware that the light had gone out, and declared 
that the lamp was still warm when the police officer 
stopped him, was fined 2s. 6d. and 5s. costs.” 

Fresh in his mind was the memory of the Petty 
Sessions held in a workhouse in Norfolk where the bench 
of magistrates, composed of wealthy landed proprietors, 
nearly a dozen of them, members of the House of Lords, 
and baronets, and others who rode to hounds, would 
assemble to try these paltry cases. The same half- 
witted village girls appeared almost yearly for paternity 
orders, cases that occupied hours. And in the chair was 
the late Lord Lindley; an ex-Master of the Rolls looking 
a benign Norfolk squire with white locks and port wine 
cheeks, obviously delighted to deliver judgments in 
these trivial cases, because he was reminded of the 
old days. He drove to the court in a closed horse-driven 
wagonette with a liveried footman, who let down the 
steps at the rear of the vehicle to enable the old man to 
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alight, Even in this rural court some point of law 
would arise which his Lordship would elucidate, while 
the squirearchy lent respectful ears. His Lordship 
would sometimes even write down his considered judg- 
ment which he would hand with charming courtliness to 
the young reporter. i 

Flower shows, with a list of all the prize-winners and 
particulars of every prize, sheep sales, church bazaars, 
athletic meetings, debates in local councils, inquests, 
canary shows, lectures, funerals and weddings, all these 
he attended and recorded for his paper, and if he had 
been wise he would have filled a notebook with all the 
bits of observation, the characters, the human comedy, 
that the local paper could not print and dare not have 
printed if it had wanted to, for here was material for 
many sagas if this young man was prepared to develop 
his journalism and try to make it into something like 
literature. 

Stannard had not been content to devote himself 
entirely to recording the doings of sheep and the sayings 
of local councillors, he had made serious efforts at 
writing articles. He wrote a series on Bernard Shaw’s 
plays that a repertory company had brought to Norfolk 

lor the first time. The editor, A. Cozens-Hardy, a 
member of the famous legal family, and now one of the 
most distinguished editors in the country, printed those 
articles, which was a very kind thing to do. After they 
had appeared, the grateful proprietor of the theatre 
personally conducted the young critic to a seat in the 
stalls. Those articles were cut out, and accompanied 
by & hopeful letter, were posted to Bernard Shaw, who 
never even acknowledged them, which was rather 
ungrateful considering that they must have helped to 
swell the dramatist’s royalties. On the other hand, 
Shaw’s comments might have been so discouraging that 
the young man might have forsaken journalism 
altogether and that might have been a very good thing 
for him and for journalism. Subsequently this young 
man met the brother of his editor, the genial and popular 
Harry Cozens-Hardy, the diarist of the London Siar, 
who remembered reporting the speeches of the young 
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man’s father who was a member of the Norwich Town 
Council. 

Now I think I had better assume the personal pronoun, 
which for the Purpose of an autobiography is much more 
convenient. My arrival in London coincided with days of 
snow in January. I had booked a room in a residential 
club for young men in Bloomsbury. I believe that a 
personal reference from a clergyman was necessary to 
secure admittance. I arrived very late one night, my 
duties on the Daily Mail beginning the next day, only to 
find that there had been some mistake and there was no 
room vacant. Outside there were inches of snow on the 
ground and a bitter east wind, and I decided to spend 
the night sleeping in an arm-chair in the lounge wrapped 
in my overcoat, instead of going to an hotel. Heaven 
only knows why I did this but it was scarcely a good 
preparation for my ordeal the next day, when I was 
to meet Northeliffe’s news editor, Walter G. Fish, 
eventually to become editor after Northcliffe’s death, 
who was going to administer some terrific shocks which 
speedily made me long to join the kindergarten at 

ellington Barracks, where Sengeant-majors taught 
the new recruits the way they should go. Do not let me 
imply by this that Fish ever used the language of 
sergeant-majors, his methods were much more subtle 
and also scrupulously fair. 

Neither physically nor mentally was I properly 
equipped for the stern days ahead. I was timid, 
neurotic, anemic, and ignorantly neglectful of my 
alimentary canal, and unfortunately I was destined to 
have to wait fifteen years before Sir William Arbuthnot 
Lane and others were to help me to repair that ignorance. 
I have since discovered that my appearance aroused the 
deepest sympathy among the softer-hearted members of 
the staff. 

In the Reporters’ Room at that time were the famous 
Charles Hands, known and loved in almost every 
quarter of the globe, the young George Ward Price, 

lestined to rise to great eminence in Fleet Street, 
Stanley Bishop, who became one of the most successful 
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of reporters, Frank Dilnot, the Parliamentary corre- 
spondent, who became an editor in Fleet Street, and 
is now a novelist, Ernest Hamilton, who is now a 
rich London business man, a big North country man 
named Simister who died some years ago, and who told 
me encouragingly that he had been on the paper three 
weeks, and although he had written columns and 
columns not a line had appeared. There was also 
Purser, the tall, handsome Crime reporter, who always 
wore a silk hat. The last I heard of him he was living 
in delightful retirement in a country cottage and in 
receipt of a pension. There was discreet and debonair 
Dick Healey, public schoolboy, who became an adjutant 
in the Buffs and died for England in France. There 
was gentle Charles Stokes, who made me think of 
Charles Lamb. Not long he bought a single railway 
ticket to Peacehaven, filled his pockets with stones, 
and walked into the sea, overcome with grief at the 
death of his wife—Marie Harrison, a clever journalist. 
The youngest of all was -looking, well-dressed 
Claude Brown, whom I met the other day, still in Fleet 
Street after Ewenty re ears, excepting four years in 
khaki, and, as usual, looking as if he had just come back 
from a holiday. 

A short, good-looking, very keen reporter named 
W. R. Holt had burst into prominence a few years 
previously in this way. Northcliffe had come on the 
phone one morning and said, ‘‘ The first man in goes to 
the United States on the Lusitania.” I think Holt 
arrived thirty seconds before somebody else, and with- 
out any luggage he dashed off to Liverpool to live in a 
luxury suite on the great new liner, which had been 
fitted with the new device of wireless telegraphy. 
(For some time afterwards the Daily Maii reporters 
arrived at the office half an hour earlier than their usual 
times.) For the first time a newspaper reporter was able 
to send messages to his paper from a ship at sea. Holt’s 
photograph with a biography appeared prominently in 
the Daily Mail. When the ship reached the other side, 
a special Daily Mail train rushed him to New York, the 
American reporters buzzed round him, and he appeared 
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in the New York dailies as the ‘galloping reporter.” 
The Lusitania had broken several records and so had 
Holt, and long before he came back he was famous. But 
Holt had previously distinguished himself with a scoop 
over the Freadful murder by army officers in Servia of 
King Alexander and his queen. But the Lusitania was 
about the last stroke of real luck that Holt had. He 
died a few years ago. 

They were all very kind and helpful. I am convinced 
that there has never been a crowd of journalists in 
whom there was so little jealousy and so much goodwill as 
worked in that room in those days. A strange thing 
happened to me on my first day, I wrote a short news 
story that was published in the paper the next day at 
the top of a page. I had been sent to see a distinguished 
professor of music about the forthcoming visit of a 
crowd of English school children to Paris. Having seen 
him and got the information I required, I reported to 
the news editor and the following ialogue ensued : 

“You have seen Professor Brown ? 

“Yes.” 

“* Where did you see him ?” 

“In his office in Holborn.” 

“* How did you know it was his office ? ” 

“T looked him up in Who’s Who, read his record, and 
then went to the address given.” 

** How did you know it was Professor Brown whom 
you saw?” 

“*¥ walked into the office and asked to see Professor 
Brown, whose name was on the door. The secretary 
went into the room, and came out and said, ‘ Professor 
Brown will see you.’ I went into the room and said 
to the man sitting at the desk, ‘Are you Professor 
Brown?’ He said, ‘I am,’ and I told him who I was.” 

“* And how did you know that that man was Professor 
Brown ?” 

“ He said he was Professor Brown; I looked him up 
in Who's Who, I——” 

“* How did you know it was Professor Brown !” 

Thad nothing more to say. It was, of course, the news 
editor’s method of testing the young recruit’s methods 
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to see if he was careful and conscientious, and was 
likely to be sure of his facts. 

My story duly appeared, my first, and I had been on 
the paper one day. This was a phenomenon that the 
other reporters professed it difficult to understand. 
The Daily Mail was half the size it is to-day, and in its 
news columns went to the extreme limits of condensation. 

For the next few months my life was to be a purgatory, 
the junior reporter was to be licked into shape, and 
taught how to perform those journalistic tricks, without 
which his career would be very speedily cut short. It 
amounted to this,—I was being taught my job by one 
of the outstanding masters of the new journalism, 
Walter G. Fish, and at the same time I was in receipt of a 
salary which would be equivalent to about five guineas 
a week to-day. If I succeeded there was a prospect of 
rapid promotion and more money, if I failed I should 
be out of a job very soon. Could anything be fairer 
than that ? Every day almost I would have to undergo 
a devastating cross-examination about everything I 
had done. My instructions were to Procera with my 
enquiries on a certain investigation, and to come throug! 
every half an hour on the telephone reporting what 
stage I had reached, and to withstand each time a 
withering fire of questions as to what I ought to have 
done, or what I ought not to have done. Sometimes I 
worked from 11 a.m. until past midnight on six or seven 
news stories, often missing my meals; occasionally the 
working week amounted to ten consecutive days with- 
out a break ! 

A message on the tape machine stated that there had 
been a fire at the house of a Cabinet Minister. My 
instructions were to go to the house to find out whether 
the family had been roused during the night by the 
alarm, and whether the Minister in question had been 
running about in his pyjamas. I discovered that the 
fire was a trivial affair, that no serious damage had been 
done, and that the Minister and his family were away. 
Now if Thad been content with that all might have been 
well, but in my conscientious zeal I asked questions at 
the fire brigade quarters, and heard it was thought that 
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the fire might have been started by some careless 
smoker, inadvertently throwing a lighted match through 
an open window of the house. This seemed to me to be 
interesting,—the strange ways in which fires are started 
accidentally. I duly reported the result of my investiga- 
tions, but having learned that there was no chance of a 
story about the Minister and his pyjamas the news 
editor waved me aside as if dismissing all further thought 
about it from his mind, and then to show how enter- 
prising I had been I blurted out the theory of the fire 
rigade chief. 

The eyes of the news editor glinted at the prospect 
of battle. 

“A lighted match through an open window,” he 
snap} ed. “‘ How far was the window open ?” 

‘ About six inches,” I replied, fearing the worst. 

‘* Was the window open at the top or the bottom ?” 

“ At the top.” 

“Where was the window situated, at the back of the 
house or the front ? ” 

“In the front.” 

“What did the window overlook ? ” 

“* There were just some iron railings between it and the 
street.” 

‘What floor was the window on?” 

** The ground floor.” 

1 I was now lying freely, and I think that he knew I was 
ing. 
me Where did the match fall ? ” 

I threw up the sponge. ‘I don’t know but I think 
it caught one of the curtains.” 

“You don’t know, you think! Go back and get the 
facts.” 

I reeled from the room wondering how much of the 
story I had related was true, inwardly praying that I 
had guessed rightly. I saw the butler and gathered 
from him that practically everything I had told the news 
editor was untrue. It dawned on me at last why he was 
so keen about this apparently trivial fire. The suffra- 
gettes were committing outrages and Cabinet Ministers 
were marked men. It was possible that one of these 
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women had tried to set fire to the house of this Minister, 
but as it turned out there was no truth in the suggestion. 
But it was quite clear that I had made a terrible hash 
of my original enquiries, and I trembled at the retraction 
I would have to make. This would surely be my last. 
day. I deliberately delayed my return to the office, and 
when I got back learned to my relief that the News 
Editor had gone. I expected reprisals the next day but I 
heard nothing more about it. The affair was forgotten, 
either that or I had been reprieved. 

Bacon being an almost universal breakfast dish, news 
about bacon was always carefully watched, for North- 
cliffe rightly pointed out that most people liked reading 
about food, and nearly every day an interesting story of 
some kind about food and any menu of unusual interest 
was printed. But to a young journalist with great 
literary ambitions bacon might seem a trite subject, 
especially if the writer was restricted to recording what 
is called in the Street “hard news.” One beautiful 
Saturday morning in summer, a young university man 
who had recently arrived in ‘dite House, was 
requested to make enquiries about the price of bacon. 
There was a rumour that the British housewife might 
be confronted with an alarming economic situation on 
the following Monday, bacon might go up one half- 
enny a pound, and the sturdy breadwinners and the 
ittle mouths in millions of homes might have to go 
short. But the reporter did not see the story in that 
light. Everything was against him that day, the most 
serious handicap being that it was a Saturday, and 
nearly forty-eight hours must elapse before the paper 
could come out again. Meanwhile there were the 
evening papers coming out all Saturday, and then the 
Sunday papers. If there was any ing news about 
bacon surely they would get it, and thus nullify any 
efforts that he might make. On Saturdays daily papers 
have only a small skeleton staff in attendance for 
emergencies, looking for seraps, and even exclusives 
that the evenings and Sundays might miss. The young 
man felt the call of the river. . . . 

On the following Sunday morning it was my duty, as 
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acting assistant news editor, to get into order all the 
news copy that had come into the office since the 
Saturday morning, including the work of the few 
reporters on duty that day, who had to have their 
reports in triplicate, one to go to the Paris office for 
the Paris edition, one to the Manchester office for the 
northern edition, and one for London. I had to check 
up the work of the reporters with the records of their 
assignments in the schedule prepared by the acting 
news editor on the Saturday. In that schedule was a 
reference to the price of bacon but I could not find even 
one copy of the rter’s story about bacon, let alone 
three. Every basket containing papers was explored, 
office boys were instructed to search everywhere. Mean- 
while anxious enquiries for the reporter himself revealed 
that he had not yet arrived, although the hour was past 
eleven in the morning, the time he was due to come on 
duty. Sunday morning duty was always unpopular, 
especially in the summer, ut Monday papers are 
produced on Sundays, a fact that the people who object 
to Sunday papers persistently overlook. Sunday papers 
are produced on Saturday, all that is done on Sunday is 
the work of distribution. I made arrangements so that 
immediately the young reporter arrived he was to be 
shown in, so that there should be no delay in knowing 
the truth about what had happened to the price of 
bacon. If he had been unable to get a story on the 
Saturday morning it would be more difficult on a Sunday 
with all the offices shut, and the bacon curers and 
grocers on their golf courses and bowling greens. The 
young reporter arrived half an hour late. 
ae Hello, Jones, we can’t find that bacon story. Where 
is it?” 

“Oh, yes, I am sorry I forgot to report that I made 
enquiries and was refused all information.” 

“Who did you see ?” 

“*A bacon curer, you know, one of those chaps in 
Mark Lane.” 

‘* How did you know he was a bacon curer ? ” 

‘* Well, there were sides of bacon hanging outside.” 

“What was his name ?” 
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‘“*T don’t know.” 

“You didn’t even ask him his name!” 

This time the young man who had been gradually 
shrinking before this barrage, crumpled up completely. 

“ Tt’s all lies, sir, I never saw anyone, I never made 
any enquiries.” He staggered from the room. . . - 

One of the cleverest journalists that I know was 
working for a news agency in those days, and one day 
he rushed into his office and shouted, “ I’m on the Mail! 
I’m on the Mail!” I remember him beginning to write 
his first story with the greatest assurance. Actually he 
had to write that story five times. 

One of the most delightful journalists that I knew 
was on a4 rival paper—the late Harry Leatherdale of the 
Daily Express, the masterly crime reporter, and a tender- 
hearted, good-natured soul. When he was on an 
evening paper, and the news had for some days been 
very dull, there entered the room Kennedy Jones, one 
of Northeliffe’s managerial geniuses, whose husky 
exterior was said to hide a genial and forgiving heart. 
He was very depressed about the paper, and angrily 
demanded of the news editor what bright things he had 
in store for that day’s issue. The news editor looked 
despairingly at Leatherdale and said : 
iui iis got something good, haven’t you, Leather- 

ie?” 

‘What is it ?”” enquired Kennedy Jones sharply. 

Leatherdale had got nothing but he could not resist 
that despairing look, and his mind acted swiftly. 

- “ i got a very bright interview with old Plowden,” 
ie Said, 

Plowden was a metropolitan magistrate famous for his 
witticisms. 

‘“‘ What does he say ? ” barked Kennedy Jones. 

__ ‘‘ Some very funny things about the hats women wear 
in police courts,” 

‘Excellent! Make a good splash of it,” said Kennedy 
Jones, who then left the room. 

And then Leatherdale realized what folly he had 
committed. The st.~y would have to be written at 
once, He ted to get Plowden on the telephone, but 
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the magistrate was out of town, so Leatherdale wrote 
the story, and it duly appeared. For the next few days 
his life was a nightmare. The next morning he arrived 
at the office folly expecting to hear that Plowden had 
issued a denial, and that he would be fired for deliber- 
ately faking a story. But there was no news of Plowden. 
Perhaps he had not come back to town. Perhaps he had 
not seen the paper. But he was sure to hear about it 
from his friends. But the days passed, and no word 
came. A miracle had happened! The story had 
entirely escaped the notice of Plowden. 

A few weeks later when the paper was getting dull 
again, Kennedy Jones entered the room and said to 
Leatherdale : d 

“That was a very good interview you got with 
Plowden, go and see him again.” 

There was still doubt in Leatherdale’s mind as to 
whether Plowden had seen that interview, and his 
nerves were on edge when he was shown into the 
magistrate’s presence at his house. Plowden greeted 
him most genially, and shaking him by the hand, said : 

“Are you the bright young man who wrote that 
interview with me about women’s hats ? ” 

Leatherdale decided to own up. Plowden patted him 
on the back. 

“* Jolly well done,” he said. ‘I could not have done 
it better myself.” 

He then gave Leatherdale a good interview for 
publication. 

Meanwhile I miraculously hung on, but I took an 
increasingly grave view of my prospects and this, 
together with the neglected condition of a certain 
internal organ already mentioned, intensified my 
habitually serious expression, so much so that it was 
gently intimated to me that my sad looks had been 
noticed and were not making a impression. I made 
strenuous efforts t> reform in this respect, for I realized 
that in such an on. cheerful, smiling face might be 
regarded asasortor.. “ete- 7 7m. afraid I was not 
successful. I believe 1. if I had developed the 
geniality that came with — - health in later years, 
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my prospects would have been considerably enhanced, 
although looking back I cannot recall many smiling 
faces except in the Reporters’ Room. 

Here is a day of my life as a junior reporter on the 
Daily Mail: 


11 a.m. Sent to cross-examine, and obtain import- 
ant admissions from, a high Whitehall official who 
wanted to answer attacks on his Government depart- 
ment inspired by Northcliffe—an intricate subject, 
full of complicated statistics. Detailed report to 
news editor on telephone. 

1 to 1.15 p.m. Sandwich lunch. 

1.80 to 8 p.m. Wrote the story, and before it was 
finished was told by news editor I was taking too 
much time. 

8 to 5.45 p.m. Wrote book review which developed 
into sensational two column exclusive news story, 
described in chapter 7. 

5.45 to6 p.m. Tea in the office. 

6 p.m, Suddenly informed that I must attend a 
public dinner. Had half an hour in which to get into 
evening clothes at the office. 

6.80 to 10.80. Public dinner. (In some Fleet Street 
offices this alone constituted a day’s work !) 

11 p.m. Back in the office. 

11.15 p.m. All protests disregarded and sent to a 
big fire at the London docks. Arrived there in 
pouring rain in evening dress and opera hat. 

12.80 a.m. Back in the office. 

lam. Bed. 

Next morning at 11.15 a.m. News Editor: “ You 
are fifteen minutes late, I wanted you to catch a train 
from Paddington at 11.30.” 

Myself, ‘* I did not leave this office until one o’clock 
this morning.” 

News Editor: ‘‘ Sorry . . . now I want you to see 
Lord and ask him . . . then see the managing 
director of and ring me every half-hour... 
Keep in elose touch . . . Tam short handed to-day 
and may want you for a big story at two o'clock so 
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do not take much time over lunch . . . see me before 
you have any lunch. .. « 
Myself to myself, ‘‘ If I get any.” 


For this my earnings worked out at fifteen shillings 
a day, if I had a good week on space rates, but very 
often I worked even harder every day fora week andnever 
got a line in the paper. A junior reporter to-day would 
be paid at the rate of two pounds two shillings a day, an 
eight-hour day, often with only one engagement. 

One or two major scoops, and a few minor ones that 
came my way helped me to k my job. I had got 
to know my colleagues very well, including one who 
was destined to go a long way, G. Ward Price, who was 
then residing in the same club as myself in Bloomsbury, 
together with two other young men who have since 
done wonderfully well, John Gordon, who became the 
editor of the Sunday Express and a director of the 
London Express Newspapers, and another Scot named 
James Fairlee, who was in the Press Gallery of the 
House of Commons, became managing director of the 
Central News, and is now a popular special writer for 
the Express Newspapers. 

Ward Price was down from Cambridge. He is one of 
the very few University men who have achieved out- 
standing success in popular journalism. In my time, 
which covers the last twenty-two years in Fleet Street, 
no University man has ever been permanently in control 
of one of the big circulation papers. University men 
are much more successful on the staider journals. The 
Times is largely recruited from Oxford, and the Morning 
Post, the Observer, and the Daily Telegraph have 
also executives with University training. Ward Price 
had had some experience in northern journalism at 
Manchester before he came to London. He had quite 
an extraordinary capacity for interviewing anybody. 
The most inaccessible monarchs, dictators, statesmen, 
outlaws, confided in this monocled youth with his sleek 
hair parted in the middie and his slightly drawling 
accent. Being totally blind in one eye, I also at one 
time wore a monocle, but I came to the conclusion that 
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there was no room for two monocles in Carmelite House. 
Ward Price was abstemious and kept himself very fit 
with games. I could not cope with him with the boxing 
gloves in the gymnasium in Bloomsbury, or on the tennis 
court. He was an excellent linguist, and in fact he was 
ideally equipped for the réle of special globe-trotting 
correspondent for the Daily Mail. He excelled as a 
foreign correspondent, especially in Paris, where if there 
was any big news going Ward Price got it. As an 
instance of his powers as an interviewer I like to recall 
the day when he looked into the office when on holiday 
from Paris. It was a fatal thing to do, but he was the 
kind of man who could not keep away from Carmelite 
House. On this particular day, the staff being very 
busy, the news editor persuaded him to see a certain 
man whom the paper had been unsuccessfully trying to 
interview for some time. This man hated the Daily Mail 
and all its works, and if only for that very reason the 
paper wanted to get him te talk. Northcliffe used to love 
sending a member of his staff to see an enemy of the 
paper, he professed that it was a healthy thing to have 
numerous enemies: “ The day the Daily Mail ceases 
to be the most hated newspaper in the country, that day 
it will have a new staff.” Some of us who knew what 
Ward Price had been sent out to do chuckled over his 
coming discomfiture, little did he know what was in 
store for him. I was in the Reporters’ Room when he 
returned. It was a hundred to one that he would come 
back without anything, but he sat down and wrote 
a half a column interview and handed it in as if the job 
had been a very easy one. 

One of the most amusing stories of what happened 
when a Daily Mail reporter was sent to see an “* enemy ” 
of the paper began with the arrival, in all innocence, 
of the interviewer at the country house of a certain 
general in the British Army whose policy had been 
attacked in the paper. He was very indignant about 
this assault, and his feelings can be imagined when it 
was announced that a representative of the paper had 
called to see him. This representative, waiting in the 
hall, heard loud vocal explosions. Apparently somebody 
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was pronouncing the name of his paper repeatedly with 
various picturesque adjectives in front of it. At last 
the infuriated general burst upon the presence of the 
journalist. 

“How dare you come here, sir. How dare you call 
at my house!” 

He then proceeded to deliver his personal opinions 
about the paper, which were emphatic and_inflam- 
matory. His voice rose higher and higher, and at last 
every battery was firing as fast as the guns could be 
loaded. The journalist waited until there was a moment’s 
“ cease fire,” and then said he was entirely in agreement 
with the general. He had been sent down to see him 
under false pretences. He had no idea that his paper 
had been attacking him, which was perfectly true. 
What the general said had his hearty approval, he was 
ashamed of his job, he had a good mind to resign at 
once. After that the firing became desultory—an 
armistice seemed probable. ‘The general invited the 
journalist into his study. 

“ Will you have a drink ? ” 

“Thanks very much.” 

For another moment the general exploded again as 
all that he had suffered came back to him. The 
journalist looked at him indignantly: ‘‘ What about that 
drink?” The general apologized profusely for his 
manners, and immediately poured out some whisky, and 
after that there was calm, and finally when the journalist 
returned to the office he actually brought back with 
him an interview with the man who had hated the paper 
so much. 

To return to Ward Price. He told me that he had 
one unlucky incident that might have prejudiced North- 
cliffe against him. He was summoned to an important 
luncheon party at Northcliffe’s country home at Sutton 
Place, which he was to visit for the first time. He gave 
the cabman the address, and the cabman thought he 
knew it but he did not. The consequence was that 
Ward Price arrived very late, and found that he had 
kept his host and distinguished guests waiting. That, 
of course, was not helpful. In the War he did brilliant 
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work as war correspondent in Gallipoli and at Salonica. 
I think it was in The Nation that I read a remarkable 
tribute to him by H. W. Nevinson, who said that the 
tact of Ward Price had much to do with smoothing over 
the difficulties between the Allicd commanders in 
Salonica. After the passing of Northcliffe he became one 
of Lord Rothermere’s chief advisers, and one of his 
directors, For atime he was assistant editor of the Daily 
Mail when Fish was editor ; these two made one of the 
most. powerful combinations who ever controlled a 
popular newspaper. Another brilliantly successful pair 
worked together on the Sunday Ewpress for some years 
when John Gordon was editor and Christiansen (now 
editor of the Daily Express) was his assistant. 

Charles Hands was the most remarkable personality 
in the Daily Mail office. Innumcrable stories have been 
published about him and I do not want to repeat old 
stories, but if I am to give any indication of his delightful 
cheracter I am bound to refer to one or two familiar 
anecdotes, notably the classic one about entering the 
lift at Carmelite House with Northcliffe and raising his 
hat to the lift boy. 

“‘ Why did you do that, Charles ? ” 

“ Well, he may be editor one day.” 

(A hall porter at Carmelite House was made a depart- 
mental manager by Northcliffe.) 

There was also Hands’ rebuke to the bore who had 
been talking ceaselessly about the remedies he had tried 
for insomnia. 

“Have you ever tried talking to yourself?” said 
Charles. 

Then again the interlude when Northcliffe and his 
fellow directors were considering drastic action against 
Hands for some alleged lapse. Having waited in the 
corridor outside for some minutes, Charles, fearing the 
worst, knocked on the door. ‘‘ Come in,” said the voice 
of Northcliffe. The door was opened slightly and the 
face of Hands appeared. 

“Ts it safe to come in yet ?” 

The laughter that followed this dispersed all thoughts 
of reprisals. 
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I noticed that he was very busy one day in the 
Reporters’ Room and discovered that he was writing 
out details of the expenses he had incurred on behalf 
of the office, covering a period of several months and 
running into several hundreds of pounds. At last they 
were completed and sent in to the cashier, who rejoiced 
at having persuaded Hands to render these much 
overdue accounts. A few minutes later the cashier 
came into the room with a puzzled expression. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Hands, but there is one item I don’t 
quite understand. It is the first one, you have written 
“expenses 5s.’—but you give no indication of what 
those expenses were.” 

Hands looked up with an expression of mock indigna~ 
tion. 
“The five shillings is the charge I have made for 
writing out my expenses, haven’t I spent nearly all day 
doing them !” 

The simple unaffectedness of this little man and his 
delightful wit appealed to all classes and all races every- 
where, and to iI journalists who met him at work or 

jay. During the great coal strike of pre-War days, 

hasles was sent to a mining village. He wrote little 
or nothing about the merits of the strike but devoted 
himself to the personalities of the miners, their families 
and their recreations. Every day a long article of this 
kind appeared in the Daily Mail by him, and created 
a new spirit of sympathy for one of the finest and most 
unselfish bodies of workers in the world. Years later, 
when a colleague of mine visited the place, the landlord 
of the inn reverently indicated the chair where Charles 
used to sit. His personality alone was, of course, an 
enormous asset to him and his work. I knew men who 
were on stories with him, and who would seek him out and 
make quite sure that he had not missed any news that 
they had got, although they represented rival papers 
and were naturally very keen on beating the Daily Mail 
if they could. The result was that the Mail usually 
scored when Hands was on a story. 

One more story about Hands. He completely dis- 
appeared for at least a month ; there was no news of him 
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at all. All enquiries failed to discover one clue, and 
then at last a coll ie accidently came across him 
in an hotel in the Midlands, looking very happy. 

“‘ What are you doing down here, Charlie? Don’t 
you know .. .” 

“* Hush !”” replied Hands, “‘ I am under sealed orders. 
Don’t say you have seen me, nobody is supposed to 
know where I am.” 

“ But the office has been searching high and low for 
you. Don’t you know that they have been trying to 
trace you for weeks, thought you must be dead, or had 
a serious accident.” 

“ ¥ tell you I am under sealed orders,” 

Hands then explained that he had left London with a 
sealed envelope, with instructions not to tell anybody 
where he was going. He was to stay at a certain hotel 
in a certain town until he received word from the office 
to open the envelope. These precautions had been taken 
because the story he was to do was of a highly confi- 
dential nature, and there was to be no possibility of any 
leakage to the other papers. However, in view of what 
his colleague said, Hands got in touch with the office, 
and discovered that by some extraordinary mischance 
his mission had been completely forgotten, and nobody 
knew what his address was. Charlie had one of his 
biggest laughs. 

I know of nobody like Charles Hands in Fleet Street 
to-day, although I do not suggest that Fleet Street is 
entirely devoid of interesting personalities who can be 
very entertaining, for instance, Tom Webster and Paul 
Bewsher of the Daily Mail, Lord Castlerosse and Patrick 
Murphy of the Sunday Express, and of course, Hannen 
Swaffer. If I were a newspaper proprietor or an editor, 
I would try to get one or two really attractive person- 
alities into my office. Of course they have their 
drawbacks, they can be a nuisance at times, they will 
waste time talking when business is urgent, but they 
do create an atmosphere which, on the whole, has a 
stimulating effect. have never seen anything quite 
so carefree as the Daily Express editorial department 
when I knew it years ago. One afternoon I found 
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editors, and office boys and messengers, and printers, 
crowded round the wireless receiver waiting for the 
result of the Derby. I was told that the former editor, 
R. D. Blumenfeld, once left his room one day to find 
some of the editorial! staff engaged in a football match 
with a paper ball, and he apologized for interrupting 
the game by walking across the playing-field. The small 
but distinguished City editor, S. W. Alexander, was 
once mistaken for an office boy, and narrowly escaped 
the toe of a vigilant sub-editor. This sort of thing would 
never have been possible at any time in the Daily Mail 
office, where except for the Reporters’ Room in the old 
days, discipline was enforced. 

But there was one glorious day when Charles Hands 
himself was news editor. Having given the reporters 
some work to do, he called in the last one, a junior, and 
said : 

“T want you to go out into the world and see what is 
happening. Search for news. Visit the public-houses, 
and listen to what people are saying... Just a 
minute! I'll come with you.” 

A young foreign journalist whom I liked very much 
but who shall be nameless, was enraptured by the social 
life of London and, in particular, the Bohemianism of 
Chelsea. Every year was held at the Chelsea Town Hall 
the Red Revel Ball, which was attended by artists, art 
students, artists’ models, and various other inhabitants 
of a Bohemia that seems almost extinct to-day. The 
Revels went on until daylight. Unfortunately it was a 
Friday night, and the young journalist was working on 
a Sunday newspaper, and Saturday was therefore a 
very important day for him. Sometime early on 
Saturday morning he realized that he had enjoyed these 
revels so much that he would be quite unable to take 
part in any serious work that day, and he decided it 
would be better to inform his office of his decision as 
soon as possible. As he was not feeling very well, 
he spoke to another reveller who was going home, 
fod who promised to send a telegram for him to this 
effect ; 
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“* Editor, Sunday _— 
Very sorry too ifl to come in to-day.— Jones.” 


When Jones reported for duty the following week at 
the office, he was greeted with a stern look from the 
editor who said : 

‘* T sympathize with any man who is ill, but I cannot 
believe that anybody could be sick in a dozen different 
parts of London, all about the same time.” 

He then showed Jones a bundle of telegrams from 
suburbs, north, south, east, and west of London, and 
from inner London, all signed by Jones and declaring 
that he was too ill to come to the office. Golder’s Green, 
Richmond, Dulwich, Wimbledon, all wired to the same 
effect. Jones realized that he must have asked at least 
a dozen people to send telegrams. Jones left. 

I have often regretted that I have never been a sub- 
editor on a daily paper, but in my youth I had been 
warned by experienced journalists that once a sub-editor 
you might always be a sub-editor, and that if you were a 
good one it would be extremely difficult to get outside 
again. I also hated the idea of going to the office every 
day somewhere between three and four o’clock in the 
afternoon and not leaving till nearly midnight, which 
meant working every evening except Saturday. It also 
seemed to me an extremely dull life apart from the 
excitement of handling big news, which, of course, has its 
thrills, just as getting the big news has its glamour. 
Now a reporter on a London paper sees the pageant of 
life, if he is lucky, in many parts of the world, and gets to 
know some of the most remarkable peo le of the world. 
A sub-editor never goes anywhere for his paper, never 
meets anybody of importance. It is true that some 
sub-editors become editors despite this handicap, But 
the two most distinguished editors of popular news- 
popes in modern Fleet Street were at one time reporters, 

refer to Thomas Marlowe of the Daily Mail, and 
R. D. Blumenfeld of the Daily Express. They were 
both men of strong personalities who had met most of 
the great men of the world, and were themselves men 
who would be distinguished in any company. In the 
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Reporters’ Room of the Daily Mail have worked famous 
men like Edgar Wallace and G. W. Steevens, the most 
brilliant journalist of all, who died while acting as a war 
correspondent in Ladysmith. I would recommend any 
oung journalist to buy a copy of one of his books, say 
ith Kitchener to Khartum, and remember that this work 
was written when Steevens was a war correspondent. 
Compare the style with anything that is being written 
to-day by contemporary journalists. Al] through the 
Great War there was no pen like Steevens’. Northcliffe 
searched in vain for one. 

Not long after my arrival, the company in our room 
was swelled by the coming of the late Stephen Black, 
who was celebrated in South Africa as a dramatist and 
amateur pugilist. Black was kind-hearted but had a 
mercurial temperament, a trivial incident would upset 
him. He did some fine descriptions of big boxing 
contests. One night he went to Olympia for the Gunboat 
Smith v. Carpentier fight. It was arranged that he 
should be driven back to the office in a fast car immedi- 
ately the fight was over. Carpentier won the Light 
Heavyweight Championship of the World that night, 
Smith being disqualified for a foul blow, and there was 
an appalling scene afterwards. Black made a dash for 
his car but found that the photographer, having got his 
picture and knowing that every second counted, had 
taken the car for his race back to Carmelite House. 
When Black heard of this he temporarily forgot all 
about his story, his mind was filled with vengeance on 
the photographer who had taken his car. But it took 
some little time for him to find out what had really 
happened, and in the office there was anxiety as to his 
whereabouts and his story. Editions had gone to press 
without anything from him, but of course there was 
plenty of material from the agencies. All enquiries 

ving failed to locate him, a boy was posted outside the 
office to signal when he was sighted, a second boy was 
stationed by the lift, and a third boy was posted at the 
spot on the editorial floor where the lift would stop, to 
signal when he was actually in the building. But all 
these precautions broke down because he arrived by the 
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back entrance, still after the blood of that photographer. 
At last he settled himself down to write in the Reporters’ 
Room, and a boy rushed forward to collect some copy 
from him. ‘Stand back, don’t go near him, boy,” 
shouted the sub-editor, and for the next few minutes 
nobody dare approach him. Eventually he calmed down 
and wrote a first-class story. Stephen Black was really 
a soft-hearted, generous-natured man of great ability. 
He would make us scream with laughter with his 
imitations of the Kaffir. Stephen never forgot a friend. 
I had not seen him for many years, and then one day 
arrived a South African newspaper containing his long 
eulogistic review of a war book by myself. The last I 
heard of him before his death was that he was a farmer 
in France. 

Another newcomer was J. M. N. Jefferies, who, as a 
writer, soon began to knock spots off most of us. I 
remember Charles Hands at a farewell dinner to Dick 
Healey, referring to Jefferies and saying with awed 
accents, ‘‘Six months in Fleet Street and famous!” Every 
week a prize was offered by Northcliffe for the best 
reporter’s story in the paper, and Jefferies won it 
almost every week, with the type of news story that 
Charles Hands made famous,—some trivial incident 
expanded into a delightful fantasy. I remember one 
in particular, something about three fat Frenchmen 
in @ taxicab at Charing Cross. There was also the 
story of the wedding of vegetarians. He began the 
story: 

“* Artichokes, artichokes all the way.” 

Some unimaginative person, being a great stickler 
for facts, and convinced that there were no artichokes 
present at the wedding, struck out this line. Fortunately 
the chief sub-editor detected the deletion in time. 
“* Don’t you know your Browning ? ” he said indignantly 
to the offender. Jefferies success was surprising, for 
whereas I suffered from a lack of education, he seemed 
to be afflicted with too much. 

When the War began he went to Belgium, and was 
the last man to leave flaming Antwerp before the entry 
of the Germans. He also had the bad luck to have 
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his motor-car commandeered after he had paid a big 
price for it. Misfortunes like this come home to you 
most when the editor queries your expenses. Jefferies 
was the first British war correspondent to enter Austria 
after the Armistice and reached Vienna, armed only 
with a walking-stick. Perhaps Jefferies’ imperturb- 
able courage shone at its brightest in Greece when he 
exposed the pro-German interests in that country. He 
has just retired on a pension ; a newspaper man retiring 
on a@ pension is a feat in itself, one which I shall never 
achieve, but believe me, Jefferies earned that pension 
many times over. 

A brilliant, cheery newcomer was Harold Pemberton, 
fresh from the Daily Ewpress, to which he was destined 
to return many years later as the highest paid and most 
distinguished writer on motoring topics. He won the 
Croix de Guerre and the D.S.O. in the War. If he had 
taken Lord Rothermere’s advice and gone into the City 
under that magnate’s beneficent guidance, Pemberton 
would probably have been a millionaire to-day, but he 

referred journalism, He never seems to tire of motor- 
ing, has not been in a train in Britain since the War, 
but then I do not think he has ever bought a car, they 
have always been presented to him by the newspapers 
for which he writes. When I think of all the beautiful 
new models he has had for nothing I hope that, 
in my next reincarnation, I shall be a motoring cor- 
respondent. 

Pemberton is the only journalist who has interviewed 
Montagu Norman in his den. He was shown into the 
room of the Governor of the Bank of England by mis- 
take. The worst moment in Pemberton’s life occurred 
when he came upon the decapitated body of his friend, 
the famous motor racing champion, Parry Thomas, who 
crashed to death during an attempt at a speed record 
in this country. There is nobody in Fleet Street for 
whom I have a greater regard. One of his brothers is 
an advertising star. They are a delightful family. 

One of the men I envied was Hamilton Fyfe, a very 
sound, able journalist, who was constantly travelling 
about the world on some spectacular story. He saw 
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more of the War on various fronts than any other 
British war correspondent, and what he witnessed 
sickened him so much that later on he joined the Labour 
party. Like Fyfe, John Prioleau was one of the really 
distinguished-looking members of the staif. It was a 
joy to see this immaculate young man with fair hair, 
blue eyes, and ruddy cheeks, arrive at the office in his 
immaculate car on a perfect spring morning. Prioleau 
did more than any other writer to popularize motoring. 
It was he who took the British light car abroad and 
demonstrated that the era of cheap and comfortable 
travel by road had dawned. When Northcliffe went on 
his last world tour he took with him a delightful 
companion in John Prioleau. 

I also got to know the genial and resourceful W. L. 
Warden, then in the Paris office, and now the editor of 
the Daily Mail. Like some Britishers who work for 
years in France, Warden looked like a Frenchman at 
that time. I wondered if these journalists deliberately 
gallicized themselves, in order to make their tasks in the 

ench capital easier. When he returned to London to 
take command Warden was as English as any man in 
Northcliffe House, and no Englishman knows more 
about journalism at home and abroad than Warden. 

A charming and helpful colleague was George C. 
Curnock who was associated with some of Northcliffe’s 
more light hearted campaigns, such as that which made 
thousands of gardeners compete in an all-Britain sweet 
pea competition. There was also the intensive propa- 
ganda on behalf of Standard bread, which made hundreds 
of thousands forseke the bread made of white and some- 
times chemically bleached flour, and demand more 
nutritious loaves containing the whole of the wheat. 
Curnock had to work very hard for the Chief insisted 
upon a fresh story every day, and it was not easy getting 
new angles on sweet peas and Standard bread. Anybody 
who has worked on these Northcliffe campaigns will 
appreciate what Curnock endured. 

Tt was Curnock who saw the British Expeditionary 
Force land in France. In his first dispatch he said that 
some of the troops sang “ It’s a long way to Tipperary,” 
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and George could scarcely have realized the amazing 
effect his reference to that song was to have. 

The paper was fortunate to have on its staff two of 
the most charming writers on the countryside in 
W. Beach Thomas who became the famous war corre- 
spondent, and was knighted, and P. W. D. Izzard, once 
at the Eapress. For many years as an agricultural 
expert he has enjoyed a great popularity with the 
farming community. 

In the letter rack of the Daily Mail reporters’ room 
after I had been there some weeks I found this note 
addressed to myself: ‘* Very good story. A.C.” This 
was my first encouragement in writing in Carmelite 
House. It was from the night editor, Andrew Caird, 
one of Northcliffe’s Scottish finds, beneath whose some- 
what formidable exterior was an extremely kind and 
generous heart. 

When Northcliffe wanted to congratulate Charlie 
Hands on something he had written in the paper, he 
wired, ‘‘ How did you get it past those Scotsmen ? ” 

Those Scotsmen, who included Andrew Caird, were 
supposed to be so conscientious and keen on accuracy, 
that the Chief sometimes accused them of sub-editing 
some of the bright things out of the reporters’ stories. 
But Caird was one of the most brilliant night editors the 
paper ever had. During an anxious and difficult night, 
the night the news came that the great liner the Titanic 
had struck an iceberg and hed gone down with the loss 
of most of the vast company on board, Caird showed 
wonderful resource and initiative. What made the story 
so difficult to handle was that very late that night the 
news was that the mighty liner was safe, despite the ice- 
berg, and was being towed to New York. The head- 
lines and the story to this effect were all in type and ready 
for the paper to be printed, just in time to catch the trains 
for the country edition when the message flashed with 
the words “* Titanic gone down.” The work had to be 
done all over again, the story and the headlines, much 
bigger ones, re-written and set into type. It was a race 
against seconds but the trains were caught. Caird was 
subsequently knighted for his work under Northcliffe 
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with the British War Mission in the United States, 
before the States came into the War. At that time I was 
writing propaganda articles in the New York Times 
under the catch-lines ‘‘ Mistakes We Made.” The idea 
was to help the Americans to avoid making the costly 
blunders that were born of Great Britain’s inexperience. 
The articles had run for some weeks when a laconic 
message arrived from the Chief, who did not know that 
I was the writer— Stop articles. We have advertised 
our mistakes more than enough.” 

Being off duty, and not in touch with the office I 
missed the excitement of the Titanic disaster, and arrived 
home at my residential club in Bloomsbury, I regret to 
say, at six o’clock in the morning. As I passed the 
secretary’s office the telephone there rang. I answered 
the call and heard the voice of my news editor, who must 
have been surprised at getting me so promptly at that 
hour. He wanted me to go to the White Star offices 
as soon as they opened to make sure that we got a com- 
plete list of the passengers, missing and saved. It proved 
a wise precaution for the names made an enormous list, 
and the task took me all day, and I believe there was no 
other means of getting them. 

Another brilliant night editor, who eventually became 
editor, was affectionately known as ‘ Pulver,”—O, 
Pulvermacher, When I first met him he was ‘‘ copy 
taster.” This meant taking his seat at the head of the 
sub-editors’ table somewhere between 8 and 4 p.m. and 
tackling a huge pile of reports of all kinds of news that 
had been pouring in all day, and had been sorted. Much 
of it goes on the spike. A perilous object that spike for 
it keeps a record of any sins the copy taster commits. 
An important speech, a sensational company report, or 
even & great scoop—spiked because the copy taster 
missed their significance and he has to face an inquiry 
the next day as to why the paper did not contain these 
important matters. I have seen copy tasters going 
through the contents of that spike at midnight wonder- 
ing if they had missed anything. What a life! Why 
should the responsibility of reading all this copy 
devolve on one man? Because there would be some 
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dreadful overlapping, two or more copy tasters would 
cause confusion, attempts have been made to get one 
man to keep a check on the copy taster—but the plan 
has proved unsatisfactory ; for one thing, it is bad for 
the poor taster’s nerves. . . . 

An interesting young man of letters in those days had 
the name of Shanks. He did not stop very long on the 
Mail, and later on won the Hawthornden prize. I never 
thought he would like Fleet Street, but he is now 
one of the brightest spirits on the Evening Standard, 
thoroughly enjoys his association with Lord Beaver- 
brook, and finds time to write brilliant novels and 
belles lettres. 

James Agate said that Shanks was the most caustic 
wit in London—or words to that effect. Even so, 
spanks is a jolly good companion, in and out of Fleet 
Street, 

For sheer energy, and ebullient enthusiasm, it would 
be difficult to find the counterpart of George Beer who 
joined the Mail soon after I did, became night news 
editor, was translated to The Times by Lord Northcliffe, 
and after the Chief’s death ran the publicity for the 
Great Western Railway, returned to the Daily Mail as 
news editor, and eventually retired without having 
made one enemy-~a considerable achievement for any 
news editor. 

I would sometimes walk along the corridor at 
Carmelite House and look in upon the Fiction Editor, 
Heath Hosken, whose serial stories written in collabora- 
tion with his wife, Coralie Stanton, had a tremendous 
vogue. I am not certain whether Hosken was function- 
ing at the time Northcliffe was told one night at dinner 
what a wonderful serial was running in his paper. The 
Chief rang up his Fiction Editor and told him that as 
the story was excellent it should continue for some time. 
In vain was he informed that the yarn was nearly 
finished, the villain dead, and the heroine married to 
the hero. The story must go on, and it did. And then 
one night somebody told the Chief what a poor serial 
he was publishing. “Stop it at once,” went forth the 
command, news that must have been thankfully received 
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by the author. I could not vouch for the truth of the 
story, but it was often told in Carmelite House. This 
suggests that the Chief did not know much about fiction, 
put he did. He knew a great deal about most things, 
and there was a time when he would sit with a proof 
reader and study the boys’ stories that were going into 
his Amalgamated Press publications. 

Interesting men I met on other papers included 
[Alphonse Courlander of the Erpress. His novel of Fleet 
Street Mightier than the Sword, and Gibbs’ story, are the 
only two good yarns I have read about the street. 
When he was appointed Paris correspondent of the 
Express Courlander told me, in no boastful spirit, that 
he believed he was going to be a great improvement on 
all previous efforts. I had my doubts, for I realized, 
more than he did, how powerfully organized was the 
Daily Mail news service in France. The Paris corre- 
spondent of the Mail had all the resources of the office 
of the Paris edition behind him, and I am afraid that 
Courlander was disillusioned. 

One of the cleverest journalists in London in pre- 
war days was Chattaway of the Star. His is one of the 
most romantic careers of modern Fleet Street ; to-day 
he is editor and director of the same paper, and it is 
quite certain that so long as he remains there it will 
continue to have the reputation among journalists of 
being the happiest office in the street. 

Some of the new men who came along after me on 
the Mail are still there, notably the versatile Montagu 
Smith, and strong man Fred Memory, easily the most 
powerful man physically in Fleet Street. He once 
lifted simultaneously three of us, one man with each 
arm, myself with his teeth in my coat collar. I weighed 
twelve stone, He was the terror of crook financiers. 
Not even the Loch Ness monster would show itself to 
Memory, which gave rise to the slander that he was 
the monster! Like most giants, Memory is a gentle 
and kindly man. 

One of the best-known journalists in the country, 
Jimmy Dunn, who also writes under the name of R. E. 
Corder, also arrived before the War and is still there, 
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after a long interval in Flanders. Valentine Williams 
was then in the Paris office. This dark, good-looking 
young man was a great favourite of Northeliffe’s, which 
was not to be wondered at considering the number of 
coups he brought off on the Continent. In my time he 
was freely spoken of as the future editor of the Daily 
Mail, but he suddenly blazed into fame with a novel, 
The Man with the Club-foot, and the other day I saw a 
serial of his running in the Saturday Evening Post, which 
pays the highest prices in the world. I should imagine 
that his income to-day exceeds that of any London 
editor. Northcliffe liked his staff to devote themselves 
entirely to the paper, and apparently Williams’ success 
as a novelist was disturbing. One day Northcliffe rang 
up Williams when he was foreign editor of the Daily 
ail in London and said, ‘“* No man can serve two 
masters.” It is said that the great Chief had opened 
his newspaper that morning, had glanced at the 
advertisements of new books, and had seen “‘ 4t the War, 
by Lord Northcliffe,” and then above it in rather larger 
type, “The Man with the Club-foot, by Valentine 
illiams.”? Williams, like a wise man, decided to serve 
only on master and that was Fiction. 
ilip Gibbs I never met, not even on a news story 
until many years later, when he had left Fleet Street, 
and looked in one day at the office of John o’London’s 
Weekly. He, Edgar Wallace, and Valentine Williams 
are the only journalists I can think of in my time, who 
having toiled for many years in Fleet Street, became 
great successes as authors. Gibbs was, for a short while, 
in Carmelite House, and there was an amusing story 
about him and Northcliffe, which whether true or untrue, 
is worth retelling. 

The then comparatively unknown young journalist 
was looking after the leader page of the Daily Mail when 
the Chief looked in and saw a proof of the page that was 
intended for the next issue. Northcliffe having briefly 
inspected the contents, said that they were awful, or 
words to that effect, and told Gibbs to scrap the stuff 
and fill the page with something better. Later on, when 
the Chief saw the page after it had been altered, he said 
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it was much better. . . . Gibbs had not removed any of 
the articles, not one, all he had done was to alter the 
headings. Of course, Northcliffe may not have been 
deceived, and only wanted the titles changed, but I 
think that it was the resourceful Gibbs who scored on 
that occasion. The job of literary editor was an anxious 
one at most times. Imagine the feelings of one man who 
occupied the post when he discovered that the Chief, 
under different names and addresses, was himself sending 
inarticles just to see what happened to them, and no doubt 
often getting rejection slips. During the Great War it 
was freely rumoured in Fleet Street that Northcliffe, 
searching more keenly than ever for another G. W. 
Steevens, unsuccessfully made overtures to Gibbs who 
was undoubtedly the outstanding war correspondent. 
But he preferred to remain with the Daily Chronicle. 

Why was Gibbs such a success? Because he was a 
reporter. His despatches were invariably full of human 
stories obtained in interviews with the soldiers that 
brought home the tragedy, horror, and humour of the 
War much more effectively than the descriptions of his 
colleagues which though graphic and admirable, often 
lacked the human touch, and were overloaded some- 
times with picturesque details that unintentionally 
gave a distorted view of what was happening. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The War, Yarmouth beach, and H. M. Tomlinson. The Battle of 
Mons, a bombshell for F. E. Smith. The quarrel between 
French and Smith-Dorrien. My interview with the hero of 
Le Cateau, and the astonishing consequences. Air raids, and 
spies, and alleged spies, 


N the summer of 1914 I nearly became a war 
I correspondent. Some weeks previously I had 
gone to Margate to see Bonar Law, who told me 
that he was convinced that the Asquith Government 
was drifting into civil war with Ireland. We certainly 
came very near to it, and one morning I was told to 
catch the next train to Ulster. It was always the next 
train. If you had not got a bag waiting in the office you 
roceeded without a , and you were lucky if you 
ad time to buy a toothbrush. 

Three of us, each carrying a little bag of sovereigns 
for our expenses, travelled by the same boat, the 
red-haired, imperturbable Irishman, Jimmy Dunn, 
Harold Pemberton, and myself. The three of us were 
sent to different places where the ‘ war” was likely 
to be at its fiercest. Dunn went to Londonderry, 
Pemberton to the Curragh, and myself to Armagh. On 
the way Dunn talked with his customary infectious 
enthusiasm about the wonderful food in Ireland, in 
particular the duck and green peas that I would be 
surrounded with in Armagh. My epicurean instincts 
were aroused, and after I had satisfied myself that 
hostilities were not likely to break out within the next 
few hours, I went to my hotel, hungry and preoccupied 
with duck and green peas. I conveyed my thoughts to 
the landlord of the inn. If I had asked for caviare and 
roast quail, he could not have looked more astonished. 
He might be able to do something by sending to Belfast 
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the next day. I suspected Dunn of pulling my leg, or 
perhaps he could not resist rhapsodizing at the prospect 
of breathing his native air again. 

This being my first day as a potential war corre- 
spondent, I felt anxious to acquit myself with distinction, 
but at the moment things were very dull. I wondered 
whether I ought not to go and see the Commanding 
Officer of the regiment stationed in Armagh and ask him 
the point-blank question: ‘* Will you order your troops 
to open fire on the loyal men of Ulster if the British 
Government commands you to do so, or will you 
resign?” At the time there was talk of wholesale 
resignations of British Army officers rather than that 
they should lend themselves to coerce loyal Ulster, but 
I decided not to embarrass this particular officer with 
such a query, and after exchanging a few commonplaces 
with him I returned to my hotel. I sat down and wrote 
a very thin speculative story which I telegraphed to the 
Daily Mail. Quite rightly they put it all on the spike, 
in other words, they did not use a line. 

The next day, the country still being at peace, I went 
to a workshop where for my special benefit two workmen, 
one representing the Protestant North and the other 
the Catholic South, proceeded to discuss the issue which 
was threatening to disrupt the British Isles and the 
British Empire. Being largely ignorant of Ireland and 
Irish affairs, I wanted to have a first-hand lesson as to 
what really divided the working people. They started 
quietly enough, but a reference to the Pope brought the 
debate speedily to an end. On the Sunday I saw some- 
thing which convinced me that Ulster was in deadly 
earnest, and that civil war was inevitable. This was 
the Church Parade of the Ulster Volunteers, the men 
who would undoubtedly fight at the bidding of their 
leader, Sir Edward Carson. They looked magnificently 
trained, and when they marched to the church I did not 
see a face that smiled, they were the grimmest and most 
determined-looking lot of men I ever saw. None of us 
realized it at the time, but in a few months some of 
those men were to be marching in Flanders to fight not 
against England but for England, and fighting on the 
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same side as many Irishmen from the south of 
Treland. 

The war in Ireland never started, because the Great 

War closed the ranks, and so back we went to London. 
My most vivid recollection of the days that followed 
was one Sunday afternoon in the News Room when I 
was temporarily acting as assistant to Tom Clarke, who 
later on became editor of the News Chronicle. That 
Sunday there was news that war had been declared by 
Austria on Serbia, that the German fleet were reported 
to be concentrating, whilst the British fleet, recently 
mobilized, were said to be demobilizing. It was decided 
to get in touch with Winston Churchill, First Lord of 
the Admiralty. Tom Clarke in his book, My Northcliffe 
Diary, describes how we discovered that Churchill was 
spending the week-end at his seaside bungalow at 
Overstrand, near Cromer, and it was agreed to send this 
telegram : 


“To Winston Churchill, Pear Tree Cottage, 
Overstrand. War declared Austria Serbia German 
fleet concentrating may we ask is it true British 
fleet demobilizing —Daily Mail.” 


We got no reply to the telegram, but I rang up the 
Post Office at Cromer, which had been kept open 
specially for Churchill, and was informed that he 
received our telegram on the beach. It transpired later 
that Prince Louis of Battenberg, the First Sea Lord, 
was in charge at the Admiralty on that day. After 
consulting Churchill on the telephone, he stopped the 
demobilizing of the British fleet, which was due the 
following morning. 

It was during that week that I was sent to Great 
Yarmouth with another bag of sovereigns, again intended 
for the rdle of war correspondent. There was a real war 
this time, but it did not come my way. 

I at ae the news editor: ‘‘ Can I go home and pack 
my bag?” 

“Pack your bag!” he exclaimed. ‘“‘ Certainly not, 
eatch the next train. Why, the Germans may have 
landed by now.” 
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In the event of a German invasion it had long been 
thought that the enemy would make for Weybourne, 
the only place on the north Norfolk coast where the 
anchorage is deep enough. Some of the concrete pill- 
boxes, subsequently built to resist the invaders, were 
still there when I visited the district a short while ago. 

At Yarmouth I met H. M. Tomlinson representing the 
Daily News, soon to become a distinguished man of 
letters, and the modest author of The Sea and the Jungle 
and other books, that put him in the front rank of 
living writers, and F. M. Carruthers, now a highly 
popular sports writer. I have never met in Fleet Street 
or anywhere else, two men for whom I have a greater 
affection and respect. 

On August Bank Holiday Great Yarmouth was, as 
usual, crowded with hundreds of thousands of holiday- 
makers, including the usual enormous invasion from 
the East End of London. There was one large hotel, for 
men only, where the inclusive charge per week was one 
guinea. In those days Yarmouth was just about the 
cheapest and the jolliest holiday resort in the world, 
famous for many things, especially its shrimp teas and 
its vast white sands that during a fine August were 
almost completely covered by humanity. If the 
Germans had shelled the coast that week, as they did 
later on, there would have been an appalling slaughter. 
If the German Army had attempted to land we should 
have had to evacuate very quickly something like half 
a million men, women, and children visitors, quite apart 
from the permanent residents, a problem which our 
organization in those days was wholly unprepared for. 

remember that we had at Yarmouth a Naval Air 
Station containing seaplanes, which, one of the officers 
informed me, were utterly incapable of coping with any 
Zeppelin that cared to come along and drop bombs on 
the town by day or night. I promised to keep this 
Naval Station informed of any news of Zeppelins tele- 
phoned to me by the Daily Mail. That was what our 
military defences were like in those days. 

When war was declared on August 4, Tomlinson, 
Carruthers, and myself decided that we simply could not 
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go to bed that night in case the German Army arrived, 
assuming that somehow, on the way, they missed the 
British Fleet. Meanwhile the spy mania was beginning, 
the East coast was supposed to be dotted every mile 
with them, the naturalized Germans working as hotel 
keepers, waiters, and hairdressers, secretly signalling to 
the enemy. Actually a few suspects had been arrested 
and interned, but the spy mania became intensified, 
especially when the stories of German atrocities in 
Belgium came through. Waterworks on the East Coast 
were said to have been infected with typhoid germs 
placed there by enemy agents, and one London paper 
actually printed the rumour. 

I have never spent a more futile two or three weeks. 
We got terribly bored doing nothing, while the lucky 
men from the Daily Mail and other papers were being 
sent to Belgium and France, and were seeing the 
be; fnaings of the German invasion. 

f ot back to London in time for that remarkable 
Sunday in the office when we received the story of the 
Retreat from Mons from Hamilton Fyfe. At the time 
he wrote it, Fyfe had good reason to believe that the 
little British Army had been completely encircled and 
almost annihilated. I remember seeing that manuscript 
and the opening words, “‘ Would to God I had not to tell 
this story,” The Press Bureau had by this time been 
established for censoring all news about the War, in case 
the despatches contained facts that might be useful to 
the enemy. The name of a regiment or the name of a 
place published in a perfectly innocuous way might, and 
im some cases actually did, prove of great assistance to 
the other side. Each newspaper had a representative in 
the office in Whitehall, and it was his business to receive 
any messages from his office and send them to the 
censor, to receive them back when they had been 
censored and to return them with all expedition to his 
office. On this occasion a special representative of the 
Daily Mail was sent with this very important despatch 
of Fyfe’s to the Press Bureau. He saw personally the 
man in charge of the Bureau, F. E. Smith, who became 
the late Lord Birkenhead, and had already made a 
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dazzling name for himself at the Bar and in Parliament ; 
with him was his brother, the late Harold Smith. After 
he had read the despatch, he sent for the Daily Mail 
representative and told him that he had passed Fyfe’s 
story for publication, although he knew that Lord 
Kitchener would not have approved of his action. 
F. E. Smith felt that the country ought to know the 
truth. He not only passed the article for publication, 
but he sent with it a note signed by him authorizing 
publication. I remember W. G. Fish, the news editor 
of the Daily Mail, showing me that note before putting 
it in the safe in his room, and telling me not to let it out 
of my possession, not to show it to any outsider except 
in the presence of a witness. 

The news, of course, shocked the country, which waited. 
in Breat suspense to hear whether the British Army 
really was no more. Soon a statement was issued by the 
Press Bureau indicating that the situation was not so 
grave as was suggested. The other newspapers accused. 
the Daily Mail of scaremongering and questions were 
asked in the House about it, Of course, many people 
were under the impression that the article had never 
been censored at all and the statement in the House 
of Commons did not clear this up. Lord Northcliffe 
was not going to stand for this, and as soon as he was 
aware of all the circumstances, he gave instructions 
for the authorizing note to be printed in the paper. 
It was in F. E. Smith’s own handwriting, and was 
photographed. The next morning appeared con- 
spicuously on the main e this photographie repro- 
duction of F. E. Smith’s note, which, of course, 
entirely justified the Daily Mail’s action. I do not 
remember a more sensational or effective reply than 
the Daily Mail’s retort on its critics that ZA ~ I 
wondered what F. E. Smith would think of it. Many a 
bright young man’s career would have been ruined by 
such an affair, but the brilliant “ F. E.” made a quick 
recovery. 

Later on I was destined to come again into contact 
with the story of the Retreat from Mons. I could never 
understand why at the conclusion of the World War, 
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when huge grants of money and new titles were given 
to the British generals, there was no recognition of the 
heroic British commander at the Battle of Le Cateau, 
General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien, unless it was the 
post of Governor and Commander-in-Chief of Gibraltar 
which he was given in 1918, and which he held for five 
years. I met him soon after his retirement from active 
service owing to ill health. That was the reason given 
at the time, in April, 1915, but actually his return to 
England was due to difficulties with the Commander-in- 
Chief, Sir John French, and those difficulties began as 
far back as August, 1914, at Mons, and it was an article 
that he gave me which first disclosed to the world what 
the beginning of the trouble was. The sudden death of 
Sir James Grierson, who had been appointed Com- 
mander of the Second Army Corps in the British 
Expeditionary Force when actually on his way to 
France, saw Smith-Dorrien succeed him. His action 
in fighting at Le Cateau instead of retreating was much 
criticized at the time, although it came as a great shock 
to the German Command, ‘tho were unaware that the 
British troops were there at all. Also it gave an enormous 
prestige to the fighting qualities of the British troops 
at the very beginning of the War, especially in view 
of the Kaiser’s alleged reference to these troops as ‘‘ the 
contemptible little army.” Smith-Dorrien’s judgment 
and courage were eventually recognized, but when I 
saw him he was obviously a disappointed man. 

He was moving into a new house in the Ascot district. 
I found the hero of Le Cateau sitting amidst a confusion 
of furniture and packing cases in the drawing-room of 
his new house. He talked freely about the Battle of 
Mons. Most of the facts are now familiar to everybody 
almost, and I will not repeat them. One thing that 
Smith-Dorrien told me, was that he disobeyed the 
orders of his Commander-in-Chief, Sir John French, 
and he told me why he did so. It was this paragraph 
that caused all the trouble. Talking to this fine soldier, 
T had no difficulty in realizing why he was so extremely 
popular with his men when he held the Aldershot 

‘oramand and when he had the Southern Command, 
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and in the midst of battle. He was a quiet, modest man, 
rather on the small side, with the face of a familiar 
army type—red cheeks, grey moustache, well-cut 
features, a strong chin. I was so impressed with what 
he said about Sir John French that I told him that I 
thought it would cause arow. He replied that he did not 
care about that. However, being always very con- 
scientious and also foreseeing trouble for myself, I took 
to him the proof of the article, and before he signed it, 
I again drew his attention to the important paragraph, 
again he declared that he wished it to appear. 
In it he stated that he disobeyed Sir John French’s 
orders to retreat because retreat was impossible. 
His previous orders had been to prepare to fight, and 
consequently the roads behind him were choked with 
transport. He could not consult Sir John French 
because Headquarters had disappeared ; Headquarters, 
to quote Sir Horace, were “en Uair.” Actually thirt 
German divisions were closing on the four Britis 
divisions and the thirteen French, from the north and 
from the east. A Government Paper on the Battle of 
Le Cateau recently published by command of the Army 
Council, states that the decision to stand had to be made 
without consulting the Commander-in-Chief, and that 
“for the time being G.H.Q. had lost control.” G.H.Q. 
was actually at St. Quentin, twenty-three miles away. 
The article appeared in the Weekly Dispatch, and 
filled about two columns. It was regarded as an attack 
on Sir John French, and it appeared in one of North- 
cliffe’s newspapers, who had consistently backed the 
British Commander-in-Chief, particularly in his quarrels 
with Kitchener in his demand for more high explosive 
shells. Northcliffe had not seen the article until it 
appeared in his paper, for Swaffer, the editor, was the 
Jast man to shirk responsibility, and rarely consulted his 
Chief. If he got a good scoop he liked to spring it as a 
bit of a surprise. Northcliffe was, of course, annoyed. 
The article was bound to cause a great sensation, and it 
would be difficult to explain why it had appeared in one 
of his papers. But for the one paragraph about Sir John 
French, nothing would have been said. Northeliffe got 
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busy. The Times came out with extracts from the 
article and an attack on Smith-Dorrien in a leader, 
and Lovat Fraser wrote another broadside elsewhere. 
Smith-Dorrien little realized the power of publicity. 
His soldier’s mind was unacquainted with the ways of 
journalists. I saw him again some time later, and he 
told me he had had enough of newspapers, I heard that 
he and French had lunch together, and shook hands, 
and mutually damned those newspapers. Personally 
I do not see how I could have done anything more than 
I did to protect the interests of the gallant General. 
Instead of being congratulated on securing a first- 
class scoop, I only succeeded in upsetting Northcliffe, 
but I heard nothing about it from him. 


In 1914 I still had hopes of becoming a genuine war 
correspondent, but there seemed to be no chance now of 
oing to France or Belgium or to the neutral countries, 
for these places were all covered by men sent from 
London while I was on Yarmouth beach. Meanwhile 
I had been medically rejected for the army, and in a few 
days I was sent down to Harwich to write about the 
Navy in the War but, alas, not as seen from the deck 
of a warship, but from a naval port where myself and 
other journalists were shadowed by detectives, and 
occasionally warned to behave ourselves by the gallant 
Provost-Marshal. 

As I seemed destined for a long stay I took a little 
house down there. Unable to get a telephone, I had to 
sleep the night in the hotel where I had an instrument 
by my bedside so that my paper could get me at any 
hour of the night. The military authorities were rather 
grateful about this arrangement, because the office 
always telephoned to me immediately there was any 
news of a Zeppelin coming our way. In those early 
days of the War the newspapers frequently got news 
quicker than the authorities. Even down at Harwich 
I sometimes heard of the movements of the enemy 
aircraft before the military did, and I promised to let 
them know immediately there was any news, which 
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was just another indication of our lack of organization 
and unpreparedness for emergencies in the first year 
of the War. 

The naval forces at Harwich consisted of light cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines, under the command of that 
brilliant young sailor, Admiral Tyrwhitt. If there was 
the slightest sign of activity in the North Sea, Tyrwhitt’s 
lot were supposed to be out and about before anybody. 
I was told that Tyrwhitt never took any leave, that he 
never came ashore from his ship, the Arethusa. I often 
saw Tyrwhitt’s ships stealing out of the harbour at night, 
the entrance to the harbour lit by a searchlight. There 
were two or three sea scraps when I was at Harwich, 
but no official news was to be obtained. We got our 
information in devious ways under extremely difficult 
conditions, and as I have already explained, watched all 
the time. Meeting the Provost-Marshal in the street 
one day, he said gaily, “I have got a little cell all ready 
for you.” Having written our articles, we telephoned 
them to London, ai the time aware that some official was 
listening in. In London the typewritten copies of our 
messages were sent down to the Press Bureau to be 
censored by the Naval Censor, and by the time he had 
finished with his blue pencil there was not much left 
worth printing. My paper gradually came to the con- 
clusion that it was not much good keeping a man down 
in Harwich, with the censorship becoming more and 
more rigid, but before I left Harwich I felt there the 
astonishing repercussion of Lord Northcliffe’s famous 
attack on Lord Kitchener. 

Having demanded that Kitchener should go to the 
War Office, to the exclusion of that organizing genius, 
Lord Haldane, Northcliffe was now agitating for 
Kitchener’s removal. Then one morning I opened my 
Daily Mail and there it was: “The tragedy of the 
shells, Lord Kitchener’s grave error.”” At that moment, 
except in some small and well-informed circles, Lord 
Kitchener was still the idol of the nation, the strong 
silent man that G. W. Steevens, the Daily Mail reporter, 
had created during one of our little wars in the East, 
where Kitchener was so much more at home. The 
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raising of Kitchener's Army of millions had amazed the 
world, and he stood out seemingly head and shoulders 
above all the politicians, soldiers and sailors, a mighty, 
gtim-looking symbol of the Empire’s strength and 
determination to see the War through to victory. And 
now the Daily Mail came along and dared to suggest 
that this god could make mistakes, costly mistakes, like 
human beings, that this idol had some clay in its feet. 
No man had been faced with such a colossal task as 
Kitchener; of course, he was bound to do some things 
wrong, but look what he had done. Leave the man alone. 
What did Lord Northcliffe and the Daily Mail know about 
it, anyway—that was the attitude of the uninformed 
public. It was whispered in Fleet Street that North- 
cliffe was in close touch with Sir John French, then 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Army in France, 
and also Colonel Repington, military correspondent of 
The Times, now owned by Lord Northcliffe, and that 
Sir John French was bitterly complaining that many 
British lives were being lost beeause of the shortage of 
high-explosive shells which, unlike shrapnel, destroyed 
barbed-wire entanglements. Kitchener would send out 
shrapnel, which was so useful against the Dervishes, but 
not so good in the new warfare. It was said that Sir 
John French had threatened to resign if he did not get 
his high-explosive shells. 

When I entered the lounge of the hotel where journal- 
ists and Army and Navy officers foregathered, I was 
greeted with faces that had shocked expressions. That 
afternoon the Daily Mail was burnt on the Stock 
Exchange, information that did not outwardly disturb 
Lord Northcliffe when he was informed, at the Confer- 
ence. I was told at Harwich that the entire fleet 
stopped taking the paper. There was a temporary drop 
in its circulation. If Lord Kitchener that day had sent 
a detachment of the Guards to shut up the office and 
march Lord Northcliffe to the Tower, his action would 
undoubtedly have been universally acclaimed. But 
very soon the truth began to reach the public, and one 
consequence was, Lord Northcliffe gained immensely in 
prestige and power and the Daily Mail in its influence 
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and circulation. Lord Kitchener’s powers were curtailed, 
Lloyd George was appointed Minister of Munitions, 
and the Army eventually got all the shells it wanted. 

At this time I was living in a flat in Essex Court in 
the Temple, a romantic spot in peacetime but not so 
pleasant in the air-raid season, because Chancery Lane 
was only a few yards away, and Chancery Lane seemed 
to have a peculiar fascination for Zeppelins and German 
aeroplanes. Whenever there was an air raid, a bomb 
seemed to drop either in Chancery Lane or close by. 
One night I was dining in my flat and discussing the 
possibilities of a Zeppelin reaching London. In my 
ignorance, and the ignorance of many other people in 
those days, I imagined that such an enormous target as 
a Zeppelin would have no chance against our aeroplanes 
and anti-aircraft guns. My mother-in-law, who was 
Danish born and had an intimate knowledge of Germans 
and Germany, was convinced that an airship would get 
to London, and quite soon, 

“The idea is absurd,” I said, “a huge unwieldy 
airship could never get much further than our coast 
line.” She made no answer, but looked up at the 
window and listened. 

“* What’s that peculiar noise ? ” 

‘* Oh, I expect it is a Zeppelin,” I said, sarcastically. 

Bang! ... A big bang. . . . More bangs. The first 
Zeppelin had come to London. 

A little later I moved from Essex Court to King’s 
Bench Walk, also in the Temple, but this time on the 
top floor. Well, it turned out to be a move slightly away 
from danger, for bombs fell a few yards from Essex Court 
in another raid. The agitation for the better protection 
of London and England against the German airmen was 
now becoming hysterical, at a time when the late Lord 
Curzon advised the eight million somewhat scared 
Londoners to observe ‘‘ darkness and composure,” 

I was walking tothe Carmelite House from the direction 
of Blackfriars one Saturday morning. It was said that 
the Gothas, the name of the bombers the Germans were 
then flying, would get a hot reception next time they 
came to London, As I was about to turn into White- 
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friars Street from the Embankment I met WalterJ. Evans, 
the managing-editor of the Evening News, and we both 
looked up at the sky on hearing a noise of aeroplanes. 
It was a bright morning, the sky was blue, and we saw 
about a score of aeroplanes in formation in one long line. 
We agreed that this must be the new defence scheme, 
and that our machines looked impressive as they flew in 
battle array to meet the enemy squadrons that were 
evidently advancing on London. We proceeded on our 
way to the office with hearts rejoicing. We entered the 
lift, and I got out at the second floor, while he proceeded 
to the third floor, As I walked from the lift to the 
corridor there was a loud explosion followed by others, 
that shook the building, and the corridor filled with 
typists and clerks and editorial workers. It dawned on 
me, and subsequent information proved that I was 
correct, that the machines we had seen were not our 
gallant Defence Force but the Germans, whose journey 
to London had been unchallenged. 

I shall never forget the spectacle of one elderly 
journalist Pacing up and down the corridor while the 
ombs exploded, loudly and indignantly exclaiming : 

‘* It’s a wicked scandal, it ought to be stopped. What 
is the Government doing ? ” 

That was the day when the first German bomb hit a 
legitimate military objective, the Central Tele; h 
Office, and killed one elderly soldier, who probab ly 
thought he had one of the softest jobs in the War, doing 
sentry-go in the City of London. 

After one raid, when a torpedo dropped in the Temple 
but did not explode, I found a friend of mine tapping 
with his stick the top of the torpedo. I suggested that 
it would be better if he desisted. He did. 

One night I attended a meeting at the Albert Hall 
held in connection with the agitation led by the Daily 
Mail, which had as a slogan ‘ Single Men First.” Con- 
scription had just become law, and this meeting was 
attended by married men delegates from all parts of the 
country, who urged that the unmarried men ought to be 
the first to be called up. It sounded all right, but, of 
course, there were many single men who were shouldering 
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ater domestic responsibilities than some benedicts, 
particularly the childless married men. The meeting was 

ing on well, when suddenly a distinguished-looking 
Bearded man came on the platform, hurriedly moved to 
the front, and addressing the audience in a loud voice 
said : 

**T am the manager of the Albert Hall. We have just 
had word that enemy aircraft are on their way to London, 
T must ask you to leave this building as soon as possible, 
this meeting must end.” 

At first it looked as if the meeting would continue, for 
some of the delegates wanted to go on. I noticed that 
the most enthusiastic advocates of the ‘‘ no retreat” 
policy were delegates from the West Country, where air 
raids were unknown. The Albert Hall emptied very 
quickly, and I looked round for a taxicab, which were 
scarce in those days. At last I found one, but the driver 
declined to take me to Fleet Street. ‘‘ There’s going to 
be an air raid,” he said. ‘I am going home to my wife 
and children.” I eventually got back to my office by 
Underground. I believe extensive damage was done 
thet night but there were few sightseers. There was no 
repetition of the scenes that took place after the first bi 
air raid on the East End when big fires were started, an 
there were streams of private cars and taxicabs from the 
West End, many of them containing men and women 
in evening dress determined to enjoy the new thrills. 

Going home from the office late one night I was 
walking through the Temple when I met a Staff Officer 
who was working at the War Office. Shortly before I 
left the office we had the amazing news that Paris was 
Being aholed by the Germans with a long-distance gun, 
that been located at a spot seventy miles away from 
the French capital. This was the gun which subse- 
quently became known as Big Bertha. I told this officer. 

“* Nonsense, there’s no such a gun in existence.” 

I pointed out to him that this information was con- 
tained in a French official communiqué, that this stated 
that French aeroplanes had actually located the gun. 

** Ridiculous, the French have lost their heads. ‘Those 
shells were obviously bombs dropped by German 
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aeroplanes. I tell you it would be impossible to make 
a gun to fire that distance.” 

We parted, and I reflected sadly on the official mind 
and what it must have cost this country. 

After every air raid on London there was a revival of 
the spy scares. Lights innocently left on by absent- 
minded people who had forgotten to pull the curtains 
over the windows were responsible for many fruitless 
enquiries by the police. The most amusing experience 
I had occurred shortly after the War, just about the 
time when there was talk of arresting the ex-Kaiser, and 
putting him on histrial. The words “ Hang the Kaiser,” 
wrongfully attributed to Lloyd George, were juently 
repeated. It was never made quite clear what kind of 
a court would try the Kaiser, but it was frequently 
stated at the time that the Crown Counsel were con- 
sidering the legal aspect of the situation. 

There came to live next door to me in the Temple a 
beautiful and charming lady of title, whose name was 
associated in my mind with that of a well-known friend 
of the ex-Kaiser. On the ground floor at the bottom of 
our stairs were the chambers of His Majesty’s Attorney- 
General, Sir Ernest Pollock, who would be closely 
concerned with any trial of the Kaiser if ever it had 
come off. My imagination, stimulated by the spy scare, 
got to work. The beautiful lady might be a friend of 
the Kaiser, one night she would go down those stairs, 
break into the Attorney-General’s chambers, and seize 
the documents containing the counts that would be 
brought against the ex-All Highest. I communicated 
my suspicions to Scotland Yard. But, of course, the 
beautiful lady was no spy, on the contrary she was a keen 
supporter of the Allies, and had no more intention of 
helping the Kaiser than my wife had. I heard afterwards 
that the beautiful lady had married and had become the 
mother of a lovely baby. 


CHAPTER THREE 


‘The early days of Flying. A honeymoon tour with aeroplanes, 
Salmet, Hucks, and Hamel. 


when Northcliffe was trying to educate the public 

in the possibilities of the aeroplane, which was still 
to be commercially onl although Louis Bleriot 
had flown across the Channel more than three years 
previously and so won the Daily Mail £1000 prize. 
At the same time, Northcliffe had in the aeroplane found 
a magnificent newspaper stunt which, in my opinion, 
has never been surpassed in its novelty and in its mass 
appeal. It had also this great advantage, it could not 
be imitated, for airmen were scarce. Anyway, no rival 
newspaper attempted to emulate the example of the 
Daily Mail in engaging, at huge expense, the small 
number of skilled airmen who were then available, to 
give exhibition flights with their machines in all parts 
of the British Isles. The important thing to be remem- 
bered is that few people had ever seen an aeroplane, and 
when one did appear over their town for the first time 
in history the name Daily Mail was painted in large 
letters on the under part of its wings. I had many 
opportunities of watching the reactions of great crowds 
to their first sight of a flying machine, and I have never 
seen anything to surpass their enthusiasm. 

Before I toured the country with these aeroplanes I 
was unlucky to miss what would have been a unique 
experience in those days. Not long after I had been 
recording in great detail the horticultural achievements 
of gardeners in Norfolk villages, and canary shows in 
public houses, I walked into the news editor’s room in 
response to a summons. Although always prepared for 
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anything, J was nevertheless surprised when the news 
editor said : 

“I want you to fly the Army airship over London 
to-night, take the next train down to Farnborough, the 
Commanding Officer there has made all arrangements.” 

At this time I had never flown an aeroplane, I had 
certainly never been in an airship, and I had some mis- 
givings whether I would be able to steer the thing safely 
over St. Paul’s Cathedral. But my luck was out, or 
perhaps it was in. That night, when I got down to 

‘arnborough, half a le of wind was blowing, it was 
Christmas week and the staff had gone on leave. 
It was regretfully decided that there were not enough 
skilled hands available to take the airship out of its 
hangar and hang on until everything was ready for 
departure. Under such circumstances the airship might 
have been blown away altogether. But while I was 
down at Farnborough T learned that steering an airshi, 
was not such a hi, Fy technical job as it sounded an 
thet ane Commander would have frusted me with the 
task during part of the journey without any misgivings. 
Of course, BR I had hit St. Paul’s and survived the 
experience, my article for the paper would have been of 
Hand much greater value than a mere description of the 

ight. 


However, flying was destined to fill a good deal of my 
time for some time to come, although very little of actual 
flying fell to me. The paper was giving great publicity 
to a French airman named Salmet, who was the first of 
the Daily Mail Flying Squadron. Northcliffe’s reason 
for having a Frenchman was to symbolize the entenie 
cordiale with France. My job was to write a daily 
account of Salmet’s exhibition flights and the reception 
he got from the crowds, introduce the airman to the 
loca] mayors and other dignitaries, and make speeches 
at the dinners that were often given in honour of the 
airman and the paper. I suppose it was just about 
the jolliest excursion ever invented for the amusement 
of a junior reporter. Wherever we went a tremendous 
fuss was made, because each town felt that it had been 
specially honoured with an aeroplane for the first time 
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in its history. This tour was also my honeymoon, for I 
had been married only a few days previously, and I took 
my wife with me, and after this lapse of time I do not 
mind saying that I contrived to let the Daily Mail pay 
all the expenses,—quite honestly, of course. 

I have already indicated that the hospitality in some 
places was almost overwhelming. I remember in one 
town in the middle of a banquet the Mayor took off his 
chain of office and insisted on putting it round my 
wife’s neck. 

We had quite extraordinary good luck with these 
aeroplane exhibitions. I believe there was not one fatal 
accident, although the machines were, of course, nothing 
like so reliable as they are to-day,—while the crowds did 
not realize to what danger they were exposed. Despite the 
most careful organization, and the engagement of a 
strong force of police to keep the landing areas clear 
when the machine descended, often as many as 50,000 
people would be packed in the adjoining ficlds and roads 
at the hour the airman was expected. We would address 
the crowd through Tegephones and implore them not to 
Move on to the landing ground when the machine 
arrived. What usually happened was that the crowd 
became wildly excited irectly. they saw the tiny object 
in the sky, and simply stampeded on to the landing area 
itself, so that there was not even room for one of the 
landing wheels to touch the ground, and the airman had 
to land a mile away. I used to talk earnestly to chief 
constables and superintendents of police about this, 
but they all assured me that their police knew how to 
handle a crowd. 

One day I arrived, as usual, ahead of the airman, at 
a certain town, and spoke to the chief constable 
there, warning him ofthe experiences we had had 
elsewhere. 

“You can absolutely rely upon my men,” he said. 
** I can assure you that the crowd won't budge.” 

“* The Chief Constable of —— said the same thing to 
me,” I said wearily, “ but his men were utterly lost in 
the scrimmage directly Salmet appeared in the sky.” 

The Chief Constable repeated his assurance, this time 
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with great conviction. “I will guarantee that not 
one man or woman in the crowd will move, let alone 
get past my men,” he said. 

I gave it up after that, it was useless to argue. That 
afternoon the district surrounding the field selected for 
the landing was visited by one of the most remarkable 
inundations of humanity that I have ever seen. Every 
man, woman, and child in the county seemed to be there. 
I looked at my Chief Constable friend and then at the 
crowd and shook my head dubiously, but he was smiling 
with the utmost confidence. 

F “ You still think that the crowd will be all right ? ” 
said. 

“ Absolutely sure of it,” he replied. 

Half an hour later we heard the distant hum of the 
engine, and a great thrill went through the murmuring 
crowd. Then we saw the machine, and the tens of 
thousands started cheering frantically, for remember, this 
was the first time they had ever seen a flying machine, 
and many of them, even in those days, had their doubts 
about the reality of it. Salmet flew straight for the land- 
ing-ground, hovered over us for a minute, circled round, 
and then made a perfect landing. To my amazement 
the crowd remained absolutely still. Nobody moved, 
not even when the machine was safely down. What a 
triumph for the Chief Constable and his men! Ever 
since then I have always had an enormous respect for 
the police of this town, and I have often wondered what 
the secret of their power was. 

We had a different experience in Wales. About 
10,000 miners had assembled, and for some reason which 
I forget we made a charge of sixpence for admission to 
the actual landing field. The money was probably for 
charity. There was no room for the airman to land on 
this occasion, although he flew about for 2 few minutes 
while we implored the crowd to get back. I appealed 
earnestly to one stubborn-looking fellow, but he replied, 
“T have paid my sixpence.” I said, “‘ What’s the good 
of paying sixpence if the aeroplane can’t come down.” 
He made no answer. The machine landed some distance 
away. 
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Thad very little anxiety about Salmet because he was 
such a safe flier, was himself a mechanic who always 
thoroughly inspected the machine and tried out the 
engine before going up, but I had one real fright. This 
was down in the West-country, and it was the only failure 
of the tour. Salmet was to fly along the Cornish coast 
from Falmouth to Penzance, and he agreed to take 
with him as passenger the Mayoress of Falmouth. It 
was a land machine, but if Salmet had been forced to 
come down at sea the chances were that the aeroplane 
would float for some time, provided that it was not 
smashed against the rocks on this wild part of the coast. 
Waiting at Penzance, I received a message that Salmet 
had left Falmouth. By this time a large proportion of 
the population of Cornwall were in attendance for this 
historic occasion. I began to feel a little anxious when 
there was no further news some time after the airman 
had left Falmouth, and then came a message from the 
coastguard station, “Aeroplane seen falling on the 
Manacles.” 

So it had happened at last. There was nothing to be 
done but proceed as fast as we could to the spot where 
the machine was seen, There seemed to be no hope, 
how could the machine land on this part of the coast 
without disaster? At last we pulled up on the cliffs 
by the spot and looked down to the beach, and there we 
saw the aeroplane on a patch of sand, undamaged, 
Somehow Salmet had contrived to make a marvellous 
landing on the only possible place. We found the 
airman and the Mayoress quite happy having a 
cup of tea close by. But the news of the supposed 
accident had been flashed to Falmouth, where the Mayor, 
himself a master mariner, took the wheel of a tug and 
raced to the rescue. Eventually the tug towed the aero- 
plane with the airman and the Mayoress in it, and so 
we made an inglorious entry into the harbour at Pen- 
zance, where all the people of Cornwall seemed to be 
assembled on the front. I think that was the nearest 
we came to fatality, although at Scarborough, just as 
Salmet was landing and was only about fifty feet up, 
&@ women walked right in the path of the machine. By 
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making a sudden violent turn Salmet just missed her, 
but the nose of the machine crashed into a tree-trunk 
as the wheels touched the ground, and Salmet was 
lucky to escape with a few euts on his face. 

This Frenchman told me the story of how he became 
an airman. He was a mechanic at Hendon working, 
I believe, for Graham White, often seeking, but never 
getting, a chance to have a lesson in flying. He had 
studied closely the methods of other pilots, and one day 
he saw a machine standing all by itself with nobody 
looking on, and he jumped into the cockpit and 1 
the ground. He did not explain how he managed to 
start the engine. In those days we used to hang on to 
the tail of the machine while the engine was started. 
Of course, he did not know enough about the business 
to fly Properly, and soon the aeroplane was doing all 
sorts of extraordinary manceuvres which astounded the 
staff at Hendon, who turned out to see what was happen- 
ing. Nobody had ever seen a machine behaving quite 
so Strangely fore, and it was assumed that some famous 
pilot had gone up unannounced and was giving an exhibi- 
tion of trick flying, which in those days, of course, was 
much more of a novelty than it is now. Salmet told me 
that his heart was in his mouth most of the time, but 
gradually he gained confidence, and when he at last had 
the pluck to land he received an ovation. Apparently 
his employers forgave him for taking this liberty, and 
soon he had his pilot’s certificate. 

In these early days of flying women were much keener 
to have the experience than men. I am sorry to say so, 
but the majority of the members of my sex funked 
it. There were five women volunteers for every man, 
and do not forget that women had not yet won the 
vote, 

At one seaside resort there was a fair, fragile, young 
married woman, who, I gathered, had several babies, 
and who was fairly smitten with this flying craze. Her 
husband was not having any. The first time she went 
up he was deeply moved with anxiety. As the machine 
climbed he said to me, ‘‘ She is a good girl.” When his 
wife was about 5000 feet above us he turned to me with 
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emotional words: ‘She has been a good wife and 
mother,” and he kept repeating it as if he never 
expected to see her alive again. After that 
nothing would stop that woman from flying again and 
fain. 

*ey wrote a signed article in the Daily Mail about 
women’s craze for flying, which was reproduced in many 
newspapers in various parts of the world. 

Of course, the personalities of the airmen were an 
attraction to the crowds of women who came to our 
exhibition flights. Salmet, in particular, was a magnet, 
for he had a simple egotism that was fascinating. The 
Frenchman was highly temperamental, and had moods 
like a prima donna, and I had to use much tact and 
persuasion to avoid unpleasantness. But the climax 
came one Sunday in a certain provincial town in the 
West-country, where we stayed the week-end as guests of 
local notabilities. I was with a baronet and his wife at 
their delightful country house, but Salmet was appro- 
priated by the Mayor, who was a staunch Free Church- 
man, I feared the worst. On Sunday morning news 
came from the Mayor’s home that the airman was miss- 
ing. He had not come down to breakfast, and he was 
not in his room, Could he be found in time to attend 
morning service at the chapel? I expressed my doubts 
about that. Eventually we discovered him at an inn, 
and he resolutely refused to return to the home of the 
town’s leading citizen, whose homely manners and 
kindly hospitality had merely astounded the French- 
man, to whom the English Sunday was the last word in 
gloom and hypocrisy. 

I think he tried to frighten me once when we were at 
Folkestone. In half a gale of wind nobody would go up, 
which was a pity, for my article depended largely on 
interviews with passengers who were given free flights. 
I decided to have my first flight. In those days there 
were no cabins. You sat strapped in the seat and fully 
exposed to the elements. It was a little Bleriot mono- 
plane, and the wings and fuselage and the tail were 
covered with people’s signatures written in pencil; 
some persons even tried to take away bits of the machine. 
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Unfortunately, I forgot to strap myself in, and as soon as 
we had reached a good height and were over the cliffs, 
Salmet proceeded to dive towards the pier. My 
sensations were equivalent to a ride on e@ switchback 
railway, with the exception that if I had fallen out of my 
seat I would have dropped much further. However, 
I gripped either side and hung on while Salmet proceeded. 
to leap over the pier and then to pirouette over the heads 
of the people on the beach. There were no ri lations 
then ; an airman could do practically what he liked. We 
were literally skimming the heads of the people on the 
beach, and then we shot up the face of the cliff, and, by 
way of giving the people in our hotel a treat, we cleared 
the roof by a few inches before landing. Strangely 
enough I, who am unable to look down from high 
buildings, was not scared by this experience and on the 
whole enjoyed it, not realizing the hazards that we were 
esposed to, risks that no one would be allowed to take 
to-day. 

When war broke out Salmet returned to France and 
asked to join the Air Force. The French officials pro- 
fessed to never have heard of his flying exploits, and 
declined to believe he was an airman. In desperation 
he appealed to Lord Northcliffe, who soon smoothed the 
way for him. Salmet saw service in the French Flying 
Corps in the Dardanelles and came through unscathed. 
He died some years ago. He was an ideal airman for 
the Daily Mail, always ready to make a speech to the 
crowd, and prepared to sign innumerable autograph 
albums. 

One evening in Carmelite House, I was called to the 
News Room and toid that I must find an airman at 
all costs to fly within the next twelve hours or so from 
London to Birmingham. This was at the time when 
exhibition flights were being given in different parts of 
the country by Salmet, Gustav Hamel, and others. 
Exhibition flights had been announced in Birmingham, 
and to the great disappointment of the crowds that 
assembled the airman of foreign nationality who had 
been engaged by the Daily Mail could not go up. Efforts 
had been made to find a substitute, but airmen were 
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scarce and a cross-country flight was not lightly under- 
taken at a moment’s notice in pre-war days. As a 
last resource I was to go in a fast car to Hendon to find 
a Pict, take him by the scruff of the neck and say, 
“You have got to fly to Birmingham early to-morrow 
and we will pay you handsomely.” 

When we got to Hendon the place was in darkness, 
almost the only man I could find was a watchman on 
duty at the aerodrome who, on learning my require- 
ments, proceeded to recite the names of pilots who were 
either on duty for the Daily Mail in the country, or, for 
reasons of their own, had declined the commission. I 
was in despair and told the watchman that there must 
surely be somebody about living near the aerodrome 
who knew how to fly, and would be glad of a chance 
like this. The watchman thought deeply, and then, 
pointing to a row of villas higher up the street 
leading to the aerodrome, said, giving me the number 
of the house : 

“If you called there you might find a young fellah 
named ’Ucks.” 

It was now getting on for midnight, and after hammer- 
“ing on the door for some time, it was opened by the 
landlady, who proceeded to call Mr. ’Ucks. Presently 
a lean, fair-haired youth came down the stairs in his 
pyjamas. I told him the situation. I explained that if 
he did this flight he would be very handsomely rewarded 
by the Daily Mail, who would probably engage him for 
exhibition flights for the summer and give him much 
valuable publicity. He was keen to do it, he realized the 

ssibilities. He had two aeroplanes available, but they 
Both belonged to his employer, who lived at Southampton, 
and whose consent would have to be obtained. We 
drafted a reply-paid telegram, and I sent it off. I got 
through to the office and was told to persuade this man 
to go to Birmingham the next morning as early as 
possible at all costs. I was not to leave Hendon until 
the machine had actually left. 

At last the telegram came giving the pilot a free hand. 
It was a warm summer night, and I had been on duty 
at the office since eleven o’clock that morning and was 
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utterly exhausted. I stretched myself down on the 
‘ass at the aerodrome and went to sleep, while Mr. 
‘Ucks proceeded to tune up his machine. He left. quite 
early, and arrived in Birmingham in time to give the 
waiting crowd a great rise, and restore the waning 
popularity of the Daily Mail in that district. ‘* Mr. 
'Ucks ” was, as the reader has probably guessed, B. C. 
Hucks, who was the first man to loop the loop in this 
count after Pegoud, the French airman, had demon- 
strated that it could be done. I suppose I did some 
valuable work for the Daily Mail that night, but, 
unfortunately, I was very young and too shy to shout 
achievements, and I do not remember getting 
uquet on that occasion. Subsequently I toured the 
country with Hucks, who speedily became famous, The 
last I heard of him was that he died of pneumonia, 
a strangely uneventful end for one of the great pioneer 
pilots of England. 

The feat of looping the loop reminds me of a comic 
episode at Hendon which concerned Gustav Hamel, the 
brilliant flier, and a journalistic friend of mine who, alas, 
died in sad circumstances not long ago. Hamel had no 
superior, I believe, among the pioneer pilots, and it will 
be remembered that he vanished in a cross-Channel 
flight shortly before the War. There were widely spread 
rumours that he was not dead but had joined the German 
Air Force, but there was no doubt that he perished during 
that particular Channel journey. After Pegoud had per- 
formed his feat, Hamel was very anxious to emulate it, 
and it was announced on several occasions that he was 
going to make the attempt. He went up several times, 

ut somehow could not do it. A party of journalists 


were watchi him at Hendon, and one of them 
remarked: “ The trouble with Hamel is that he suffers 
from cold feet.” This remark was overheard by my 


friend, who in some ways was a very simple-minded man, 
inclined to take the kindest view of things. He thought 
he saw an interesting little story in this. Was it possible 
that the airman really had feet that were cold, and that 
when he got up to the considerably high altitude required 
for looping the loop his feet were frozen? When the 
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unsuccessful Hamel again landed and was interviewed, 
my friend decided to put his question. 

“Is it true, Mr. Hamel, that you are afflicted with 
cold feet ?” 

Fortunately, the airman realized that this journalist 
was quite serious and meant no offence. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


I teave the Daily Mail and join Hannen Swaffer. The Twilight Sleep 
campaign, and a visit to Scotland. Famous doctors I have 
known. 


Y first narrow escape from dismissal was over 
M ‘a libel action. Things looked black for me, 
but. eventually my reputation was cleared. 

The news editor, who was always a last-ditcher where his 
staff was concerned, eventually clinched the argument 
by saying, “I would have done exactly the same as 
Stannard,” and so I was reprieved. On the second occa- 
sion I am afraid I was not wholly guiltless. I had been 
rushed down to Dartmoor on an escaped convict story. 
The train did not reach Princetown until late that 
night, but fortunately the Governor was most friendly, 
gave me a whisky and soda and a cigar, and told me a 
elightful story about the convict, who was also the 
comedian of the prison, and of his ingenious escape. 
As usual there was fog and rain. I telephoned the story 
through, and exulted because no other London paper 
was represented in Princetown by a special corre- 
spondent, and I knew that no other paper had my story. 
s usual, also, in those days, I had been on duty since 
eleven o’clock that morning, I also felt ill, was wet 
through, and had no overcoat. The Governor assured 
me that there was no ibility of a recapture until 
deylight, and offered to have me awakened at my hotel, 
if by any chance the convict should be captured. Ex- 
hausted as I was, I disliked the idea of going to bed, 
and hung about until nearly two o’clock in the morning, 
when, feeling really ill, I retired. The next morning I 
heard that the man had been recaptured about four 
o’clock, and it was not thought worth while knocking me 
up at that time. I took an early train back to London, 

cc 
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feeling much better, and on reaching the office was 
congratulated on my little scoop. Alas, Lord North- 
cliffe saw the news of the recapture of the convict in 
the first editions of the evening papers. How was it 
that the Daily Mail did not have the news in its stop 
press column ? And that was the question the news 
editor put to me. I was in a horrible quandary. I felt. 
it would be fatal to admit that, ill as 1 was, I went to 
bed at a time when an escaped convict was at large, 
So I decided to lie. I am a poor liar, and my story of 
my unavailing efforts to knock up the village postmaster 
at five o’clock in the morning to use his telephone 
utterly lacked conviction. A few hours later I received 
a note giving me notice. As I walked dejectedly along 
the corridor I met the chief sub-editor. ‘“‘ Don’t you 
worry,” he said, “you did a jolly fine story in any 
ease.” The next morning, when I walked into the 
news editor’s room, he said to me, “‘ I have received many 
letters from members of the staff protesting against your 
dismissal. You can tear up that letter of mine.” 
However, the sack was bound to come eventually, 
In those days new men were taken on every week, and 
sometimes one of them made good, and that meant that 
the staff was getting larger and larger, and someone 
would have to go, someone who had not achieved suffi- 
cient distinction to warrant his permanent stay on the 
paper. I had survived many such dispersals, but now 
men stationed in different parts of the country during 
the War were coming back, because the censorship was 
becoming so rigid that it was not worth while keeping 
them away from the office. Four of us had to go, 
and I was one of them, although I had hopes that an 
outstanding scoop of a few weeks previously would have 
saved me. This was the story about the recapture of 
two escaped German officers in Wales. These men 
had been at large for Saye, and a group of newspaper 
men, including myself, watched, at the town of 
Denbigh, for more than a week for news. It was con- 
eluded that they had got clean away, and every news- 
paper called back its men except mine, and then, during 
the week-end, came the news that the men had been 
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seen, I took the local superintendent of police to Harlech 
and there we found the two officers, put them in my car 
and drove them back to Denbigh; interviewing both 
of them on the way. When I came through with a 
eolumn the editor of the Daily Mail found it difficult 
to believe the story was true ; however, I got away with 
it. That evening I met a young reporter who had been 
rushed from Manchester to get the story but there was 
very little chance for him at that hour. I decided to 
give him some details, and I am very glad that I did so. 
It was while on this story that I met T. Alun Jones 
of Denbigh, a local journalist so wide awake that he 
seemed to be able to live without sleep. No wonder he 
became night news editor of the Daily Express. 

And so I was leaving the Mail. What was Ito do? 
I decided to see Lord Northcliffe, whose displeasure 
I had been fortunate never to incur, but one of his 
secretaries advised me not to bother him if I could find 
a job in the same building on the same group of papers. 
And that was the beginning of my assoctation with 
Hannen Swaffer, who was on the floor above, and had 
recently become editor of the Weekly Dispatch. He 
asked me to join him, and my anxiety was over. Within 
a few weeks I was making considerably more money 
than I had made at any time on the Mail. 

There was on the Dispatch the most prolific reporter 
IT have ever met. His name was Bernard Falk, and he 
worked sixteen hours a day, and sometimes filled half the 
paper. Northcliffe enquired how much money he was 
making and when teld the amount, which was good 
money in those days, said, ‘‘ Well, he earns it.” At the 
end of the first half of one week Falk had written 
thirteen columns, which was about his average, when the 
news came that the Germans had sunk the Lusitania. 
Nothing else in the matter of news was likely to compete 
with this for some days, and so all Falk’s thirteen cohimns 
were scrapped. But that did not deter him. By Friday 
night he had written thirteen more, and by Saturday 
night when the paper went to press he had contributed 
his usual quota, most of it about the Lusitania. Falk 
succeeded Swaffer as editor, and the paper continued to 
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enjoy great prosperity. He recently published his 
delightful reminiscences—He Laughed tn Fleet Street. 

But before Falk’s editorship Swaffer was transforming 
Sunday journalism. Hitherto the popular Sunday 
newspapers had consisted largely of a re-hash of the 
week’s news. Swaffer threw all this away and printed 
only fresh news and original articles. Northcliffe, 
who had been experimenting with the paper for years 
without much success, had apparently never thought 
of doing this. The Dispatch had always been the 
Cinderella of the firm, but the war gave Swaffer a 
great opportunity, and he took it with both hands, 
and fPeedily won the extravagant admiration of his 
Chief. 

Previously Swaffer had had an enormous influence in 
the development of picture journalism. He is largely 
responsible for the modern gossip writer, and I am 
afraid that he is not ashamed of it. In picture journalism 
he brought off some remarkable successes. When he 
was with the Daily Mirror its front page was worth 
watching for its scoops. At that time the engagement 
of a chorus girl to a peer, or a future peer, caused a 
much greater sensation than it docs to-day. Somchow 
the Daily Mirror always got this news with pictures, 
exclusively. The explanation was that Swaffer knew 
everybody in the theatre, spotted the likely future 
peeresses, and made them promise to give him, and him 
alone, the first news of their engagements. Perhaps the 
most famous case of all was the engagement of Zena 
Dare to the Honourable Maurice Brett, Lord Esher’s 
son. 

I remember Northcliffe coming in to the Daily Mail 
news room and saying, “* Swaffer is back,” a remark which 
he followed with some piquant comments in which he 
emphasized that Swaffer was a man of ideas. This was 
the third time Swaffer had joined the Northcliffe fold. 
He had previously left the Daily Mirror to put new life 
into its young rival, the Daily Sketch, which he did with 
remarkable success. His return to the Daily Mail was 
first in the réle of picture editor, and he did some 
revolutionary things in picture journalism which 
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delighted the heart of Northcliffe. I recall specially 
what he did when the news came through of the bom- 
bardment of Scarborough by the German warships. 
The censorship had not then become so strict, and 
Swaffer remembered seeing a panoramic photograph of 
the seaside resort, which used to be in a shop window 
in the Strand. He managed to get hold of a copy of this, 
and then marked every hotel and boarding house, show- 
ing where each shell had exploded. This picture filled the 
entire back page of the Daily Mail. do not believe 
that this page had ever been devoted to one picture 
only before. Northcliffe called this a stroke of genius. 
Then there was the cartoon by Will Dyson. Will Dyson 
brought it to Swaffer, or perhaps Swaffer gave him the 
idea, I do not know, but it was apropos of the air raids 
on London, and showed a monkey airman in an aero- 
plane droppin a bomb on St. Paul’s Cathedral. This 
also filled the back page. 

One night a naval officer called to see Swaffer, and 
showed him the tiny film of a snapshot. Swaffer was 
very busy at the time, or he may have had a blind spot, 
anyway he saw nothing much in the picture, and the 
officer left. A few minutes later the blind spot disap- 
peared, and Swaffer realized what he had missed. e 
put on his hat and dashed into Fleet Street, determined 
to search high and low for his man. The first place he 
entered was o wine shop, and the first man he saw was 
the naval officer. 

“I would like to Jook at this film again, old man, if 
you don’t mind.” 

He did so, and he then offered the officer £100 for it, 
That picture filled the back page of the paper the next 
morning. It was the most remarkable picture of the 
war. Jt was taken during a naval battle and showed the 
sinking of the giant German cruiser Blucher, with her 
hundreds of German sailors clinging like flies to her 
side. 

My most remarkable exploit on the Weekly Dispatch 
I have described elsewhere. It was the interview with 
General Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien on the Battle of 
Mons, an interview that fairly shook Carmelite House, 
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Printing House Square, and the whole country, but more 
especially Northcliffe himself. 

do not think Swaffer would mind if I record the fact 
that on the day Northcliffe died he was in tears. There 
was a great deal of sympathy between the two men, I 
think Northcliffe rather liked Swaffer’s unceremonious 
way of addressing him, for some of the executives were 
inclined to be subservient and indisposed to stand up to 
him. One day during the War I was standing by Swaffer’s 
side when Northcliffe came through, and I overheard 
this dialogue. 

Swaffer : “‘ Who are the three men ruling the world 
to-day, Chief?” 

Northcliffe :_‘‘ I don’t know, Poet.” 

Swaffer: “Lloyd George, Northcliffe, and Charlie 
Chaplin.” 

One night Swaffer was summoned to St. James’s 
Place, Lord Northceliffe’s town residence. The butler 
was off duty, and a new maid answered the door. 

“ Are you Mr. Swaffer ? ” she said, “ or ” (naming 
a well-known politician). 

Swaffer enquired why. The maid answered : 

“If you are Mr. Swaffer you are to go up into his 
Lordship’s bedroom. If you are you are to wait in 
the library.” 

Swaffer found his Chief resting on the bed, and immedi- 
ately told him what the maid had said. N rtheliffe 
laughed, and then said gravely: ‘‘ —— is coming here 
to grovel.” 

A provocative figure like Swaffer is bound to have his 
eritics. As editor he was ideal from the point of view 
of his staff, for he took the blame for everything, even 
when the offender was grossly at fault. He would never 
give away a subordinate. No man who ever worked 
under Swaffer would say a word against him. When 
pies kicked, it was always at somebody above 

im. 

Another man who stood up to Northcliffe was Walter 
J. Evans, formerly managing editor of the Evening News, 
a short, silent, wiry man, with bushy grey eyebrows. 
Sometimes when I looked into his room he was swinging 
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agolf club. His chief once publicly described him as the 
highest-paid journalist in the world, which was a sly 
dig at Evans, who had a life contract and a salary with 
a commission based on the circulation figures, which 
rose enormously after he became editor. When Evans 
retired, Northcliffe announced at a luncheon that Evans 
was to receive £10,000, and a pension of £2,500 a year. 
When last I saw Evans he was on his way to Ascot. 

Northcliffe would at one time regularly call Swaffer 
into the Daily Mail conferences so that they might have 
the benefit of his ideas, which were often bright, and 
which were always forthcoming. But one day North- 
cliffe thought he had got him. It was during the War, 
and in front of the Chief was spread the pages of a New 
York daily paper. There were huge headlines, ‘‘ The 
Kaiser’s Christmas on the Battle Field.”” A long article 
quoted the hymns that the German soldiers sang. 
Northcliffe knew that Swaffer was a very close student 
of the American newspapers, and rarely missed anything. 

** What do you think of that, Poet,” he said. ‘‘ That is 
going in the Daily Mail to-morrow.” 

Swaffer did not look in the least impressed. 

“Tt was all in the Weekly Dispatch last Sunday, 
Chief,” 

This was too much, Northcliffe was roused almost to 


fury. 

Don't play the fool, Swaffer. You know very well 
there was nothing of the kind in the Weekly Dispatch.” 
oa ro you it was in the Weekly Dispatch last Sunday, 

‘ief.”” 

Northcliffe: ‘‘ Get me a copy of the paper at once.” 

A file of the paper was produced. Northcliffe rapidly 
turned the pages, and declared triumphantly : 

“There you are, there is nothing about this in this 


paper. 
Swaffer: ‘I think you had better look at the first 
edition, Chief.” 

Northcliffe (amazed) : “‘ Do you mean to tell me that 
you printed that story in the first edition, and did not 
consider it good enough for the main edition! Who 
took it out ?”” 
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Swaffer: “I did.” 

The truth was that Swaffer was shielding a member 
of his staff who had committed an error of judgment. 

Perhaps the best story I ever heard about Swaffer 
concerned one of his visits to the United States, I 
think it was his first. He showed me the front page of the 
New York World containing a caricature of himself to 
illustrate a column of Swafferisms on New York and 
America. One day he saw a little item of news that 
interested him very much. It was only three lines, and 
said that in a certain small town in the Middle West 
there was a terrible scandal because the newly born 
babies in the maternity home there had got mixed up, 
and the mothers were disputing the ownership. He 
decided to go down to investigate. First of all he called 
on the local journalist who had sent the news. This 
man stared at his visitor in amazement on hearing 
what he had come about, and then an incredulous grin 
spread over his face. 

“*Calk yourself a journalist,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t 
you know a three-line fake when you see it.” 

“ Oh, that was a fake, was it,” said Swaffer, thanking 
him and bidding him good-bye. He then called at the 
maternity home and obtained the names and addresses 
of some of the mothers, and called on them and asked 
them if they were quite sure that there had been no 
mistake, as there were rumours that someone had 
blundered in the maternity home. Then he interviewed 
the doctors and nurses. It turned out that there really 
was some truth in the report. He wired it all to the New 
York newspaper, and the story made a tremendous 
splash. Having obtained a copy of this paper, Swaffer 
called on the local journalist again and showed him the 
giant headlines. When the American journalist had 
recovered, Swaffer said emphatically : “‘ Call yourself a 
journalist !” 

This story reminds me of an experience of mine on the 
Weekly Dispatch. I went to see a middle-aged American, 
who was pacing restlessly up and down the waiting-room 
in Carmelite House. It was the month of October, and he 
told me with great agitation that his wife was expecting 
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ababy. I congratulated him on this happy expectation. 
Then he volunteered the information when the 
baby was expected. It was coming probably in the 
following April, which seemed a long way ahead. We 
were then running in the paper a campaign on behalf 
of the new treatment known as the Twilight Steep 
method of painless child-birth. This treatment, which is, 
of course, well known now, consists of injections of the 
drug called Seopelsunne or Hyoscine, usually combined 
with morphia. This American husband wanted to make 
sure of a bed for his wife in the only Twilight Sleep 
nursing home that existed in London in those days. 
I pointed out to him tactfully that it was a long time to 
wait, but he seemed to be inspired by the slogan, ‘‘ You 
want the best beds, we have them,” and he determined 
to book the best accommodation to meet this crisis in 
his family life. He told me he was staying in the Regent 
Palace Hotel, and I finally convinced him that I would 
do all that I could, and f believe that I gave him the 
address of the doctor concerned. This doctor had such 
faith in the treatment that he used it for the first time 
on his own wife, and with the greatest success. 

This new treatment met with the usual hostility from 
the medical profession. It was said that the drug might 
be injurious to the child, but no proof has, I believe, 
ever been forthcoming of any permanent ill-effects. 
Wives of friends of mine had the treatment with the 
greatest success. I went down to Kent to see a doctor 
who had been using it for the wives of naval men, in the 
teeth of the fiercest. opposition from the naval medical 
authorities. This doctor showed me scores of letters 
from sailors’ wives. They were most touching letters. 
Women who previously had suffered terribly and had 
sometimes been very ill for months after their babies 
were born, declared that thanks to this treatment they 
were very well, and out and about in a very short time 
and able to do all their household duties, and that their 
babies were very healthy. I left with feelings of the 
greatest admiration for that doctor, and also some feel- 
ings of personal satisfaction that I was engaged in writing 
a@ series of articles in a national newspaper which might 
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help to confer some real benefit on suffering humanity. 
In view of the continued hostility of the English doctors, 
I went to Edinburgh to see the leading Scottish 
physicians and surgeons. I found that there was real 
enthusiasm for the new treatment, but that they were 
not surprised at the attitude of Harley Street and the 
English medical men. I saw Sir Halliday Croom, one 
of the outstanding obstetric surgeons of our time, and 
another famous man, Dr. Haultain, amongst others. 
One of these two pointed out to me the statue, which 
could be seen from his window, of Simpson, the dis- 
coverer of chloroform. “It took Simpson,” said my 
doctor friend, “ twenty years to persuade London doctors 
to use chloroform.” It will be remembered that it was 
mainly due to Queen Victoria’s insistence that chloro- 
form was brought into use in England. ‘ That is what 
the advocates of Twilight Sleep have got to contend 
against in England,” added the Scottish doctor. ‘‘ We 
have tried it out in numerous cases. I don’t know of 
one case which has been unsatisfactory. Just think 
what a wonderful boon it was in the case of one woman of 
forty years of age who was expecting her first: baby. 
She had heart disease, and we could not give her chloro- 
form. Her life was in grave danger. e administered 
Twilight Sleep, which does not affect the heart, and 
she came through splendidly without any ill-effects to 
either the mother or the child.” 

I was told of other cases of very highly strung, hysteri- 
cal, sometimes suicidal women who were terrified of 
childbirth, and who derived enormous benefit. Some of 
its bitterest opponents had never had any experience 
of it themselves. 

I was surprised at the amount of intolerance in this 
great profession, which undoubtedly has a prestige and 
traditions unapproached by the medical professions of 
other countries. Quite apart from the Twilight Sleep 
treatment, my duties as a journalist have brought me 
into contact with some of the most distinguished of 
medical men, without exception men of the highest 
integrity, yet some of them were full of little prejudices 
and petty jealousies. I have found similar weaknesses 
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among the ornaments of other professions,—yes, even in 
Fleet Street. eet 3 
The great cancer scourge has inevitably aroused bitter 
controversy. I saw some of it at the international 
conference in London organized by the British Empire 
Cancer Campaign. Incidentally, here was another 
instance where an ignorant journalist like myself beat 
all the expert medical writers who attended the confer- 
ence, with a scoop which led the main news page of the 
Daily Mail, It concerned a new theory as to the cause 
of cancer which caused a sensation at the conference. 
This was put forward by Dr. James B. Murphy, of New 
York, who, after sixteen years’ work, was convinced that 
the disease was caused not by a virus but by a ferment, 
suggesting that cancer is produced within the body 
and not by an outside agent. This was in direct 
contradiction to the announcement, made three years 
previously, that Dr. W. G. E. Gye and Mr. J. E. Barnard 
had discovered a living virus. I was amazed at the strong 
feeling shown by some of the doctors who were present 
during the reading of one paper, concerning a treatment 
for cancer, which had excited much discussion. The 
lecturer was Professor W. Blair Bell of Liverpool, who 
made a striking figure on the platform with his iron 
grey hair, remarkable eyes, and deeply lined face. In 
the chair was Sir ‘Thomas, now Lord Horder, Physician- 
in-Ordinary to the Prince of Wales. Blair Bell was the 
advocate for the lead treatment for cancer. He declared 
that lead inhibited growth, and affected the cancer cells 
deleteriously, and that the employment of lead as a 
prophylactic measure against recurrence, after surgical 
operations, for cancer, was of great value. The professor 
resumed his seat only to hear a depressing report on the 
results of his treatment at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London. Out of thirteen patients treated with lead 
alone, eleven died and two showed no improvement. 
Under the lead treatment even the strongest patients 
were converted into physical wrecks. Next came a 
Birmingham doctor who spoke in support of the treat- 
ment, and said that in five eases the improvement was 
very marked, and he was followed by a New York 
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doctor who said there was a distinct advantage in the 
use of X-ray in combination with lead. Professor Bell 
said in the course of his reply : “ In Liverpool we have 
treated more than a thousand patients, why is it that 
many come to us from London in fear and trembling, 

because they have been told that the treatment is 

worse than the disease? With regard to St. 

Bartholomew’s Hospital, the truth is that the sur- 

geons refused, after only four months’ work, to supply 

more patients,” 

Horder, summing up, said: ‘“‘ Have any patients 
got well after the treatment by lead, and as a 
result of the lead treatment? I think that the 
answer as evidenced by this discussion is in the affirm- 
ative.” 

But it was all rather depressing, the feeling imparted 
into this discussion was akin to that at a divided political 
meeting. 

I got another scoop out of this conference, for Horder 
gave me a peneral survey of the situation, with some 
advice to the public. This also led the Daily Muil. 
‘Yhe statement was so important that I took it down 
myself personally one Sunday morning to his country 
house near Petersfield in Hampshire. I have seen many 
of the picturesque country homes of England, but the 
guetion of Horder’s house was one of the loveliest I 

now. 

My belief is that one day Sir William Arbuthnot Lane 
will be hailed as one of the great benefactors of the 
human race, and that there will be many statues erected 
to his memory. He revolutionized the dict of his 
country. People who had never given a thought to food 
values, and had never been offered any sound advice on 
the subject, were persuaded to eat more fruit and 
vegetable salads and brown bread, and to realize the 
importance of internal hygiene. The size and enthusiasm 
of many of the meetings he addressed, especially in the 
north country, were a revelation of the tremendous 
interest his gospel had aroused. The opinion of the 
working-class man was admirably expressed at one 
meeting in the north, where mounted police had to be 
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called out to regulate the crowds. When Arbuthnot 
Lane had finished speaking a man at the back of the 
audience said: ‘‘ What I want to know is, why weren’t 
we told about this before?’ Why, indeed. Doctors 
confessed to me that they were feeling the effect of this 
campaign which had brought about a slump in their 
business. There was undoubtedly a tremendous drop 
in the numbers of people suffering from digestive 
troubles. I am inclined to think that this was the best 
campaign ever conducted by the Daily Mail. It did 
not occur during Northcliffe’s lifetime, and I rather 
doubt whether he would have sponsored it. The lead 
of the Daily Mail was infectious, for other papers began 
to print health articles on very much the same lines as 
Arbuthnot Lane’s, although the writers did not show the 
same courage in speaking as plainly as he did about the 
Slinentary, eanal. Needless to say his campaign was 
not popu lar with some of his professional colleagues, 
especially when he formed the New Health Society. 
Eventually at his own request his name was removed 
from the Medical Register. I have a great admiration 
for this great surgeon who, having made his name, and, 
T hope a fortune, in the pursuit of fis profession, devoted 
his later years to this unselfish and courageous propa- 
ganda, which must have greatly improved the health of 
the nation. I became his enthusiastic supporter in 
journalistic circles, and met with a good deal of scepti- 
cism and some ridicule. Even journalists are self- 
conscious, and dreadfully afraid of being regarded as 
cranks. Victorian reticence about what goes on in one’s 
inside has persisted even to this day, although there is 
the utmost frankness about sex. The desire to be 
thought conventional and normal in health matters 
apphes equally to dress. Millions of Londoners continue 
to torture themselves, in ridiculously unsuitable clothing, 
when the temperature is over 80 in the shade. I did not 
join the Dress Reform Society, I have no inclination to 
go about in shorts in the streets of London, but I do 
insist upon wearing a tropical suit and I am not e bit 
annoyed when I am compared with a jazz band con- 
ductor or a “ Stop Me and Buy One ” ice-cream vendor. 
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Colleagues of mine who say that I am timid, would not 
have the pluck to walk down Fleet Street in a Palm 
Beach costume. The human race is undoubtedly a queer 
species, and I think we are at our funniest, or shal] I say 
at our saddest, when we funk studying the laws of 
health, and leave it all to the family doctor. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


The Newspaper Barons. Some Northcliffe stories. The Fleetway 
House banquet. Downing Street and the Press. Rothermere, 
Beaverbrook, Riddell and Camrose. 


Lords Northcliffe, Rothermere, Beaverbrook, 

Riddell, and Camrose, both as a staff writer and 
as a contributor. Four of the above are now living, and 
control the bulk of the newspapers, and other publications, 
whose combined circulations every week-day must exceed 
ten million, and on Sundays not far short of the same 
figure. Outside these groups there is the journalism 
represented by the other popular groups, the Cadbury 
interests in the News Chronicle and the Star, the Odhams 
combine publishing the Daily Herald, the People, and 
weekly and monthly periodicals, and then the staid and 
more dignified Press represented by The Times, the 
Morning Post, and on Sundays by the Observer and 
Sunday Times. 1 contend that all these represent the 
finest newspapers in the world. An unanswerable case 
could be made out for the claim that Britain possesses 
the most powerful, incorruptible, and cleanest Press 
the world has ever known, and that the proprietors of 
this gigantic machine are men of the highest integrity, 
devoted to the best interests of the country. 

Mussolini, discussing his dictatorial control of the 
Italian Press with Mr. Vernon Bartlett, said: ‘Do 
you think it is so much worse to have a Press working 
entirely in the interests of the government than to have 
a Press, as in France, where two of the biggest news- 
papers are controlled and owned by the armament 
industry, or as in Great Britain where some newspapers 
with immense circulations are owned by private 


I HAVE worked for all the newspaper barons, my 
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individuals, and run for private profits without the 
slightest thought of national responsibility.” 

It is rather surprising that Mussolini should have said 
this about British newspaper proprietors. Tis remarks 
could only have applied to the four I have mentioned, 
and at least one of them, I think, knows Mussolini 
personally. I refer to Lord Rothermere, who has lately 
been a supporter of the Fascist movement in Britain. 
Surely Mussolini had no intention of implying absence of 
national responsibility in Lord Rothermere, who, with 
his brother, the late Lord Northcliffe, have rendered 
services of incalculable value to the country, and to the 
Empire, quite apart from Rothermere’s munificent 

hilanthropy. The same accusation would likewise fail 
in the case of Lord Beaverbrook, who for years has been 
reaching a gospel of national and imperial unity, and 
isolation from the squabbles of the rest of Europe. 

The National Government largely adopted his Tariff 
policy, one result of which has been that Great Britain 

s regained her superiority in the export trade which 
she lost to the United States, and has enabled the 
country to weather the great depression better than any 
other country. His platform campaigns up and down 
the country have been exhausting, and have taken a good 
deal out of him, and he, too, is a man whose private 
philanthropy is of exceedingly generous proportions. 
There remain Lord Camrose and Lord Riddell. Anybody 
who knows these two men would not take Mussolini’s 
accusation seriously, and the same remark applies to the 
patriotic Labour Press controlled by Odhams Ltd. 

I am always puzzled by the criticism that the news- 
paper lives by its advertising. “‘ Here is a truth which 
I challenge anybody to deny: the newspaper of to-day 
is purely and simply an advertising sheet. Not a single 
one could exist a week without the advertiser... .” 
Those are the words of one of Fleet Street’s young editors. 
I would like to ask when did the newspaper exist 
without the advertiser in modern times, unless it was 
subsidized by the Government or by some commercial 
interest, such as Mussolini referred to. In our time I 
know of only one instance in which the allegation was 
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made that a national newspaper in this country was in 
the pay of a foreign power. This happened before the 
War, and the paper concerned, which was in a bad way 
because of its feeble advertising support, has been 
extinct for many years. The young editor might retort 
that a newspaper might exist without the advertiser, 
and still be free from subsidies from undesirable sources. 
I would very much like to know how that could be done. 
Their immense advertising revenue enables papers like 
the Daily Mail and the Daily Express to preserve a 
complete independence of any political party, and of any 
undesirable commercial interest. By undesirable com- 
mercial interest I mean armament firms, or even the 
drink trade, which, not so long ago, exerted a much too 
powerful influence on the politics of this country. 
Quite recently a stupid threat was made in connection 
with a great beer advertising campaign,—those news- 
papers which co-operated in their editorial columns 
would get preferential treatment. I do not remember 
more widespread indignation in all sections of the news- 
paper world than was evoked by that threat, which, of 
course, utterly failed. The Distillers’ body, who preceded 
the brewers in a publicity campaign, were much cleverer. 
They invited newspapers to write about the manu- 
facture of whisky, on its merits, as a source of interesting 
news. The result was most gratifying to the distillers. 
Here we had an excellent example of the power of the 
British Press to resist an impudent attempt at bribery, 
side by side with an instance of what the same Press will 
do when invited to co-operate in helping a great industry 
in a fair and legitimate way. 

IT am sure that the editor would agree that for any 
branch of industry, the Film business, for instance, 
unduly to influence newspapers would be undesirable. 
No doubt he heard of the case of the well-known film 
critic of a national Sunday newspaper who made a 
tactless remark on the wireless, which should have been 
censored, about a certain race of mankind. What hap- 
pened? Representatives of that race in the film 
industry withdrew their advertisements, amounting to 
thousands of pounds, from that paper, which for a time 
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was forced to employ another critic. The editor might 
agree that this case shows how dependent newspapers 
are on their advertisers. I would retort that that was a 
very exceptional case, and that eventually the critic 
got back his job, and the newspaper its advertisements. 

The immense development of advertising and publicity 
of recent years has m a great factor in restoring 
prosperity to British industries. The advertiser helps to 
sell goods and so finds work for the British workman, 
and the advertiser at the same time makes it possible 
to print larger newspapers and so brings work for more 
journalists, printers, packers, van drivers, and news- 
agents. One day Harrods or Selfridges pay £1,400 for 
one advertisement on the front page of the Daily Mail. 
That advertisement brings thousands of shoppers to the 
stores, and thousands more orders by telephone and by 
post. From that one advertisement Harrods or 

elfridges sell goods at a profit that justifies the com- 
paratively sm I outlay of £1,400, and enables the stores 
to pay the wages of their vast army of employees, and 
indirectly to keep in work the factory hands, who made 
the goods that were sold at the stores. What is there 
undesirable in all that? Is it suggested that Harrods 
or Selfridges, or any other big stores, by spending that 
£1,400 and other large sums, are bribing the newspapers 
in any way? Bribing them for what purpose? ‘To 
induce them to back the Conservative Party or the 
Labour Party, for remember the advertiser spends quite 
a lot of money with papers like the Daily Herald. Is 
it suggested that the newspapers are influenced in any 
way to accept advertisements, and to foist on the public 
goods that are not worth the money? The public 
knows that that is not true, for they go to the same shops 
again, and in a capitalistic state like ours one is not forced 
to go to any particular shop, one can choose from a wide 
range of highly competitive concerns, and select what 
one thinks is the best article. I ask again, what does 
it matter if the newspaper is unable to live without its 
advertiser? I ask again, in what other way could a 
newspaper be run and pay all its employees good 
wages? I also suggest that there would be a great slump 
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in many trades if advertising in newspapers were 
enormously diminished. 


I have had personal contacts with my Lords North- 
cliffe, Beaverbrook, and Riddell, but I make no claim to be 
able to write an authoritative estimate of their characters 
and abilities. But afte twenty years in Fleet Street 
in their employ, and in frequent touch with their 
executives, I think I am justified in thinking that the 
impressions I have gathered would be interesting. Tome 
Lord Northcliffe must always be the most dominating, 
the most remarkable personality that ever came into 
Fleet Street, perhaps that ever came into journalism, 
I have read about the big newspaper men of America, 
I have talked to men who knew William Randolph 
Hearst, whose son I have met, Pulitzer, and others, but 
they seem to be lacking in some of the dynamic qualities 
that Northcliffe possessed. They did not exert quite so 
powerful an influence on the public mind and on the 
course of events in the United States as Northcliffe 
did in the British Isles, and also in France, and in 
Germany during the War. His brother, Lord Rother- 
mere, was recently quoted in the World’s Press News as 
stating that if his newspaper group could find another 
Northcliffe to-day they would offer him £20,000 a year 
and more. It is said that this is the salary that is paid 
to the highest paid journalist in the world to-day, 
Arthur Brisbane of the Hearst newspapers. 1 think the 
figure mentioned would have been a gross under- 
payment, a few years ago, when the great fight for 
circulation started in Britain, for a Northeliffe would 
have won that war. 

It was Sir Max Pemberton who told me some inter- 
esting facts about the young Alfred Harmsworth. One 
day two boys met for the first time at a corner of a 
road in St. John’s Wood, London. One, who had curly 
golden hair, was Alfrcd Harmsworth, then aged fourteen, 
and the other was Max Pemberton. This was the 
beginning of a lifelong friendship, and when Max 
finished his studies at Cambridge the two decided to go 
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in for journalism. The prospects were very different 
from what they are to-day. There were no daily news- 
papers with circulations running into millions. Profits 
were small, if indeed there were any, and salaries were 
correspondingly meagre, but on the other hand, 
editorial staffs were more or less permanent. Con- 
sequently there were few vacancies and very few 
openings for bright young men, for there was a very 
small market for the bright things that the bright 
young men would write. The pages of the press 
were made up largely of long columns of Parliamentary 
debates, reports of cases, many of them revolting, 
in the Police Courts and Law Courts, speeches at 
public dinners with long lists of names of those 
present, foreign news, and much too long articles, some 
of them badly written, and dully presented. There 
were some weekly periodicals, and monthly magazines. 
A vast public was waiting for something attractive, and 
amusing, and cheap, but nobody seemed to have any idea 
for catering for this appetite except one man, who was 
quickly discovered by these two youngsters. They were 
walking along Farringdon Street not far from where 
now stands F! eetrey Tiouse, built by Northcliffe, where 
to-day something like 120 popular publications are 
produced, when they saw a poster which said : ‘“* Tit-Bits 
pays a guinea a column.” ‘This was very high pay 
indeed in those days, for it meant that for writing one 
page in this particular paper the writer would get at 
least three golden sovereigns and three shillings. The 
two boys immediately made tracks for the office of 
Tit-Bits in Southampton Street. They entered the 
old shabby building, and there they saw a man in his 
shirt sleeves eating a chop in a tin plate. This man was 
George Newnes, subsequently Sir George Newnes, who 
was also the proprietor of the Strand Magazine. 
Pemberton told him that they would like to contribute 
to the paper. 

“* All right,” said Newnes. ‘‘ What are you going to 
write about ?” 

Young Pemberton had not thought of that, but the 
sight of that old building inspired him, and he replied : 
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“ Jerry building.” 

Pemberton knew nothing about jerry building, but 
when he got back to his rooms in Hampstead he met a 
lawyer who had just been engaged in a case of the kind 
and knew all about the subject. Pemberton delivered 
his three columns. The next day arrived an envelope 
which contained three golden sovereigns and three 
shillings. At the sight of these coins Harmsworth 
observed : 

“ This is the paper for us.” 

Twelve years later both young men were famous, for 
Harmsworth had started Answers and the Daily Mail, 
and Pemberton had founded the famous boys’ paper, 
Chums, and had written a popular novel The Iron 
Pirate, which sold over three-quarters of a million copies 
in America alone, and this was just two years after 
Stevenson had published Treasure Island. It was 
Pemberton who paid Rudyard Kipling £2000 for Kim, 
which he serialized in Cassell’s Magazine. 

One afternoon early in 1912, when I had been on the 
Daily Mail a few months, I was standing in front of 
the fire-place in the Reporters’ Room at Carmelite 
House with my thumbs stuck in my waistcoat, a pipe 
in my mouth, outwardly the picture of an impudent 
cub reporter who had just made a conquest of Fleet 
Street, but inwardly thinking about my constant 
preoccupation,—how many more days would I last? 
The door opened slightly and for a few inches only, 
just sufficient space to admit the most remarkable man’s 
head and face that I have ever seen. Curly fair hair 
with one lock lying across the forehead as in the pictures 
of Napoleon, large, very bright eyes, set wide apart like 
a lion’s, in massive aquiline features, a large mouth that 
met in a thin line, and a heavy, square, uncompromising 
chin, The left eye regarded me for a moment, and then 
winked, and a glimmer of a smile momentarily dissipated. 
that impression of ruthless power. Then the head was 
withdrawn and the door was shut again. That was my 
first sight of the Lord Northcliffe, proprietor of the 
greatest newspaper in the world, The Times, of the 
newspaper with the largest circulation, the Daily Mail, 
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and other newspapers, head of the largest periodical 
publishing business in the world, the Amalgamated 
Press, Ltd. Not long afterwards I was standing in the 
same room, in a similar attitude on a summer’s day, 
when I had my first full-length portrait. He entered, 
as usual unannounced, and looked round the room 
where two or three reporters were working. One man in 
particular sitting in a corner he regarded with con- 
siderable interest, a little man, with a large, bald head, 
sitting at a desk in his shirt sleeves, a box of cigarettes 
in front of him. He was writing with a pencil. “ Boys,” 
exclaimed Northcliffe, ‘* look at Charlie. He’s working!” 
There was subdued laughter at this reference to Charles 
Hands, who was not always a glutton for work, and 
sometimes smoked many cigarettes before he could get 
going with the first sentence. Hands looked up and 
grinned, and the newspaper lord departed. It must 
ave been many months later when I was leaving 
Carmelite House for home, and had walked down the 
stairs to the first-floor and was passing the door 
labelled “1,” when it opened, and he emerged. He 
stopped me and returned my smile with a frown. 

“ Are you going home ? ” 

It was a baritone voice that could be rather shrill at 
times, and the interrogation did not seem too friendly. 
I answered, ‘‘ Yes, I have been on duty since nine 
o’clock this morning.” It was seven o’clock in the 
evening. 

“And I have been on duty since five o’clock this 
morning.” 

He had won the first round, for I knew that he went 
to bed early and rose regularly at 5 a.m., and read his 
own newspapers, and all the rival newspapers before 
breakfast. 

(“I have read all the papers long before you are even 
out of bed,” he said to Hannen Swaffer. “I can beat 
that,” replied Swaffer, ‘‘I read all the morning papers 
before I go to bed.” This was true, for in those days 
Swaffer never left the office until he had read all the first 
editions of the papers which arrive in the early hours 
of the morning. Northcliffe was not the earliest riser 
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among London’s great men. Lord Fisher used to get 
up at 4 a.m.) 

“Which way are you going?” 

I told him I was going to Waterloo Station. The 
Rolls-Royce was outside, and he offered me a lift. If 
only 1 had realized it, here was an opportunity that, 
properly exploited, might lead to great advancement, 
for when he was really interested in a youngster he 
would often do extraordinary things. But alas, although 
I had been long enough in Fleet Street, and in Carmelite 
House, to have learnt the importance of self-assertion 
and abounding egotism, I was still shy and diffident. 
Instead of talking about myself, and my small achieve- 
ments, I praised other people’s, With some men that 
might have been a good move, but in this case it was 
not. It occurred to me afterwards that he was in the 
mood, a cheerful mood, to listen to any suggestions 
for my own enrichment. . . . 

The car turned on to the Embankment, and there 
flashed by the window a man on horseback. 

‘Did you see that man on a horse ? ” said Northcliffe. 
“I am reminded of a woman who came to me and 
wanted her son to join my staff. She said that, for his 
health’s sake, she would like him to come to the office on 
horseback every morning. Just imagine one of my men 
coming to Carmelite House on a horse!” 

The information elicited no lively response in me. 
The smile disappeared and was succeeded by gloom, 
possibly boredom. The massive figure leaned forward, 
the head was bowed in thought. The car stopped under- 
neath Waterloo Bridge. I said “ Good-night ” and got 
out. He made no answer, and I watched the car 
disappear, catching a glimpse of the broad back and 
bowed head. Maybe I missed one of the great oppor- 
tunities that these accidental meetings sometimes bring. 
Two or three chance meetings have proved to be turning- 
points in my career. A casual encounter with Wilfred 
Whitten resulted in my helping to start John o’ London's 
Weekly. A remark made by Ewart Hodgson in the 
lavatory at Northcliffe House led to my becoming news 
editor of the Sunday Express. 
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1 never heard any member of his editorial staffs 
address Northcliffe verbally as ‘‘ my Lord.” I doubt 
whether he took his titles very seriously. One morning. 
in the office of The Times when his secretary entere 
the room, Northcliffe exclaimed, ‘‘ You must bow a 
Jittle lower this morning, I am a viscount.” But on the 
phone once when I had been taking down some instruc- 
tions from him, replying mostly with a monosyllabic 
“Yes,” he said sharply, “ Yes what.” I immediately 
answered, “* Yes, Sir,” and he said, “‘ That’s better.” 

On another morning after learning that the news 
editor, W. G. Fish, had not arrived but was expected 
at any moment, he said to me, “ If Fish does not arrive 
in two minutes, ring up Marlowe (the editor) and tell 
him this——-” I forget what the subject was about. 
snowing my Northcliffe I watched the clock. It was 
10.30. I watched the minute hand creep towards 10.82, 
and then somebody entered the room with some urgent 
piece of news which distracted my attention for perhaps 
ten seconds, but, nevertheless, I was ten seconds too 
late, for that commanding voice came on the phone 
and said : 

‘‘ Has Fish arrived ?” 

I replied, ‘“‘ No, sir.” 

‘Have you rung up Marlowe ?” 

I replied, “‘ No, sir, but I was just about to do so.” 

Then came the comment, “‘ Why aren’t my instruc- 
tions obeyed.” 

An old colleague, Claude Brown, at one time on the 
Evening News was doing a very early duty. This meant 
coming in about six o’clock in the morning. By seven 
o’clock Northcliffe, who was then at his brightest and 
best, having risen two hours and digested most of the 
morning papers, would frequently come through with 
instructions concerning the contents of the first edition 
of the paper. (The Evening News staff often got the 
full blast of his broadsides, before the staffs of the Daily 
Mail and other papers had arrived at the office.) My 
friend answered the telephone. 

Northcliffe: “ About that thunderstorm.” 

Sub-editor: “‘ What thunderstorm, sir?” 
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Northeliffe (incredulously): ‘* Do you mean to tell 
me you did not hear that thunderstorm? Where do 
you live?” 

Brown: ‘In Barnes, sir.” 

Northcliffe: ‘‘ You who live in Barnes did not hear 
that thunderstorm ? ” 

Brown: “I am very sorry, Lord Northcliffe, I 
may be a heavy sleeper but this is the first news I have 
heard about a thunderstorm.” 

Northcliffe: ‘‘ This will never do. I simply cannot 
have a man in charge of my paper who does not hear 
thunderstorms, I will speak to the editor about it.” 

The sequel was that my friend’s duty hours were 
changed to later in the day. There had undoubtedly 
been a thunderstorm, and Northcliffe had noticed 
something about it that suggested a good news story. 

I met the late Havelock Wilson, the Labour leader, 
just after he had had an “ audience,” and he said to me, 
*I have just left your Chief. There he was ringing up 
his editors, the editor of The Times, the editor of the 
Daily Mail, the editor of Answers, giving them his orders, 
just like Napoleon.” Many people got this impression 
of a Napoleonic pose, but it seemed to me that there was a 
good deal of roguish fun and much leg-pulling about it, 
although he was a great admirer of the Emperor, and 
there was the lock of hair across the forehead and the 
occasional, somewhat grandiose announcements to his 
staff and to the public. 

For a woman photographer friend of mine, who was 
collecting portraits of celebrities, I obtained North- 
cliffe’s consent to a sitting. I impressed upon her 
beforehand the importance of getting her sitter to pose 
in a dignified and striking, if not dramatic, attitude. 
The sitting was to be at The Times office, and she told me 
afterwards that she had a great reception, There were 
men waiting to carry her camera to the room, and when 
Northcliffe greeted her at the top of the stairs he told 
her to make what arrangements she liked. If necessary, 
the furniture of the whole room was to be disarranged 
and a white sheet hung as a background. He told her 
to take her time, and she did. She found him extremely 
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amiable, even jolly, and described him to me afterwards 
as a most charming, kindly man. But unfortunately, 
she completely forgot, or ignored, my solemn injunction 
about the pose. I saw those photographs. They were 
pictures of a smiling, benevolent-looking man, but they 
were not the stern, commanding portraits that the 
public were familiar with. Against my advice she sent 
them, and I was not surprised that she heard nothing 
more about them. 

A young reporter was walking along a corridor of 
Carmelite House when he met the Chicf for the first 
time. The young man was Frank Hillier, who subse- 
guently became editor of the now defunct Westminster 

azette. 

** And when did you join my circus ? ” 

The young man told him, and then went on to say 
that he was going for the papcr to America, to describe 
an attempt to fly the Atlantic which was to be made by 
Lieutenant Porte. This was in 1914, and the flight was 
never attempted, for the War intervened and stopped 
all that. 

“So you are going to America,” said Northcliffe. 
“While you are there you had bettcr see the country. 
Come round to The Times office to-morrow morning and 
I will give you some letters of introduction to the 
President of the United States, to the Lord Mayors of 
New York and Chicago, and other important people 
there.” 

The next day that young man duly received these 
letters, and was further instructed to thoroughly 
explore the United States and see everything that was 
worth seeing, all of this, of course, at the expense of the 
paper. His final instructions were not to write a line 
until his travels were finished, and then he was to sit down 
and compere a long letter to his Chief, giving his impres- 
sions. believe Hillier thoroughly carried out the 
programme, and as I have said, the job which he was 
actually sent to do never came off. 

I have referred elsewhere to the dinner attended by 
Lord Northeliffe, where I disobeyed his instructions 
with the happiest results. There were two other 
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functions confined to his own businesses, which illumin- 
ated other facets of this extraordinary personality. On 
the night of November 7, 1912, was held at Fleetway 
House a banquct to celebrate the opening of this huge 
building of stone and marble, that soon turned out not 
to be large enough to house all the enormous activities 
of what is still the largest periodical publishing house in 
the world. The occasion was really one of the great 
triumphs of his career, for this colossal undertaking had 
grown out of the first journal that Northcliffe had 
started, Answers, which founded not only the fortunes 
of Fleetway House but those of Carmelite House. But 
for Answers he might never have become proprietor of 
The Times, 

When I arrived I found myself in an atmosphere 
similar to that of the Lord Mayor’s Banquet at the 
Guildhall, London. All manner of distinguished guests 
were arriving in an enormous room decorated in a most 
lavish way with flowers and greenery. A huge orchestra 
played in a gallery while Northcliffe was reeciving his 
guests. My name was announced immediately after that 
of Thomas Marlowe, the editor of the Daily Mail, I was 
in the mood for an evening’s enjoyment, for I had been 
told that there would be little or no work for me to do, 
that a special corps of reporters had been engaged to take 
down the specches, and that all I need bother about was 
to see that these reports rcached the office promptly. 
This struck me as a most agreeable arrangement, 
especially when I looked at the menu, which I append. 
Most. people like reading about good food and wines, and 
Northeliffe had set himself out to surpass everything 
on this occasion. 

MENU 
Huitres Royales 
Hors d’(Euvre Moseovite 
Tortue Verte des Indes 
Paupiettes de Soles Ambassacrice 
Homard 4 la Newburg 
Noisettes de Ris de Veau Archiduc 
Suprémes de Poularde Orientale 
Cerises flambées Grand Marnier 
Baron de Pauillac Madriléne 
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Faisan flanquée de Bécassines 
Salade Clémentine 
Asperges nouvelles, Sce. Mousseuse 
Biscuit glacé Hollandais 
Corbeille de Friandises 
Fondu de Camembert 

Dessert 


Vins 
Chablis 
Milk Punch 
Liebfraumilch 1906 
Pommery & Greno 1904 
Veuve Clicquot 1904 
Croft’s 1887 Port 
Hennessy’s 70 Years Old 
Liqueurs 
Cicars 
Corona 
(Coronas) 
J. S, Murias 
(Ideales Salamones) 
Henry Cla 
(Escepcionaics) 
CicareTTrEes 
Savory’s _Vafiadi’s 
Perricr Water 


Ttook my seat just as the milk punch was being poured 
out, and I noticed that there was a wine waiter on duty 
at every table, at each of which there were not more than 
three or four diners. The smallest detail had been care- 
fully thought out. I looked round at the table where 
Northcliffe sat, and there I saw a wonderful sight. I do 
not suppose that anything like it will ever be seen again. 
There was the great newspaper lord, easily the most 
distinguished-looking man in that assembly, and with 
him sat men with names that I suppose were known in 
every home in England, from Buckingham Palace down 
to the meanest tenement. First of all I noticed a 
picturesque face framed in mutton-chop whiskers. This 
was Mr. Kutnow, of Kutnow’s Powders. Next to him 
sat Sandow, the Strong Man, who once lifted his own 
large motor-car out of a ditch, and was now the pro- 
prietor of some lucrative businesses. On Northcliffe’s 
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right hand was a handsome old man with a flowing white 
beard. This the representative of Pears’ Soap, the late 
Thomas J. Barratt, the head of the firm and who was 
also an historian of Hampstead. I also saw the keen, 
vigilant features of Mr. Selfridge. I cannot remember 
now whether one of the most familiar faces in the world 
was also at that table; I mean the gentleman who in- 
variably prints his face in his advertisement. The great 
whisky industry was represented by Sir Thomas Dewar, 
and I think that another famous Sir Thomas was there, 
Sir Thomas Beecham, but I would not vouch for the 
fact that he was representing the pills. Anyway, there 
they all were, the men who were destined to spend many 
millions of pounds advertising their multifarious wares 
in all their host’s publications. 

And before I proceed with the description of this 
banquet, let me interject, not with any cynicism I hope, 
just a sidelight on one aspect of Northcliffe’s relations 
with his advertisers. He had seen the proof of a page of 
one of his papers in which had appeared an advertise- 
ment of a famous patent medicine. “I will not have 
this disgraceful advertisement in my paper.” It was 
no good arguing, the thing had to come out, but before 
that could be done all sorts of people had to be told, and 
soon a panic set in. Not long afterwards the Chief came 
through on the telephone again, demanding to know 
what all the fuss was about, which signified that he had 
reluctantly bowed to the storm. Somebody had pointed 
out to him that this advertisement space had been 
purchased by one of the biggest advertisers, who not 
only had a contract with this paper but with all the 
allied publications. 

To go back to the dinner, just as I was enjoying the 
Tortue Verte des Indes, and congratulating myself on the 
prospect of a most entertaining evening with little or no 
work to be done, my disillusionment began. An urgent 
message from the office demanded forthwith a half- 
column of description of the banquet scenes, the new 
building, what it was for, and what it was all about. In 
vain TI explained that my instructions were to write 
nothing, so I took aside one of the organizers of the 
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dinner, and rushed out half a column about the most 
wonderful publishing house in the world—this palace 
which was to be a kind of Utopia for typists, with 
luxurious rest-rooms, pianos for them to play when 
their fingers were tired of tapping typewriters, and 
novels for them to read when they were weary of taking 
down letters from the editor. I managed to write all 
this and get back to my table in time to consume the 
Homard a la Newburg and the Noisettes de Ris de 
Veau Archidue, but just as I had caught level with the 
others with the Suprémes de Poularde Orientale, I 
received another urgent message from the office demand- 
ing the speeches in time for the Irish edition, printed in 
Manchester, which in those days went to press somewhere 
between nine and ten o’clock. Fortified by the Lieb- 
fraumilch 1906, I told those minions in Carmelite 
House that Lord Northcliffe and his distinguished guests, 
including myself, were scarcely half-way through our 
feast. Speeches were still a long way off, and 1 must 
not be disturbed again. 

Just as I was tasting a glass of Veuve Clicquot 1904, 
I received a written message which absolutely staggcred 
me even after the milk punch, the hock and the 
champagne. Jt was from Lord Northeliffe and it 
said, “‘ The name of everyone present is to be in to- 
morrow’s Daily Mail.”’ Now to those readers who do 
not understand these things, let me explain that it is 
nothing unusual for a paper like The Times or the 
Moppleton Weekly Chronicle to print long lists of names 
of people present at dinners and weddings, but to put 
a long list of names in the news pages of a paper like the 
Daily Mail, where, in 1912, everything was boiled down 
and condensed to the extreme limit, was so extra- 
ordinary that for one moment I thought I had misread 
my instructions. But no, there could be no doubt 
about it. I consulted my organizer friend. What was 
to be done? There must be nearly a thousand people 
at this banquet and it would have taken goodness knows 
how long to compile a list of names. But, as I have said, 
the smallest detail had been worked out. My organizer 
friend, with a sweet smile, handed to me a complete 
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printed list in alphabetical order, of all the guests. On 
the blank space at the top I wrote in large handwriting 
@ message which I knew would fall like a thunderbolt 
into the editorial department of the Daily Mail. I wrote: 


“Mr, Beattie {the chief sub-editor], the Chief says 
that every one of these names must be printed in 
to-morrow’s Daily Mail 

RussEuL STANNARD.” 


A few minutes after I had despatched the list of names 
a bulky typewritten manuscript was passed to me. 
I found that it was Lord Northcliffe’s speech, and 
attached was a message from him to me, “ Every word 
of this is to be printed in the Daily Mail to-morrow.” 
I wrote another message to the chief sub-editor : 


“Mr. Beattie, the Chief says that every word of his 
speech is to be printed in to-morrow’s Daily Mail. 
RussELL STANNARD.” 


I estimated that I had sent to the office about three 
and a half columns: my half-column introduction, the 
column and a half of names, and a column and a half of 
Northceliffe’s speech. The milk punch, the hock and the 
champagne had by this time induced in me an exhilara- 
tion which, I am sorry to say, was expressed largely in 
chuckles over the discomfiture of the sub-editors. I was 
now prepared to deliver fresh shocks with the utmost 
glee, and one soon arrived. Thomas J. Barratt, of Pears’ 
Soap, presumably because he was the doyen of the great 
advertisers, proposed the toast of the evening, “ The 
Amalgamated Press, Ltd.,” to which Lord Northcliffe 
responded. Barratt’s speech was fairly long, and part 
of it was, of course, devoted to a eulogy of the genius of 
Lord Northcliffe. Having noted that the special corps 
of shorthand writers were busy with this speech, I 
devoted myself to some more Veuve Clicquot. When 
Mr. Barratt sat down I received a message from the 
chairman, ‘“‘ Every word of Mr. Barratt’s speech is to be 
in to-morrow’s Daily Mail.” This was grand. Icollected 
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the first sheets of a reporter’s copy and sent it across 
with the usual message. Then came the toast of “ The 
Visitors,” proposed by Mr. Cecil B. Harmsworth, M.P., 
and the speech was not so long as the others. The first 
to respond to this toast was Sir Thomas Dewar, in one of 
those very amusing efforts for which he was famous. 
When he sat down along came instruction, ‘‘ A full 
report of Sir Thomas Dewar’s speech is to appear in 
to-morrow’s Daily Mail.” 

By this time life seemed to have reached an ideal 
state. The milk punch, the hock, the champagne, the 
1887 Croft’s port, and the 70-years-old Hennessy, 
combined with Sir Thomas Dewar’s wit had induced a 
state of joyousness in the majority of the guests. My 
remaining impressions were necessarily somewhat vague 
and shadowy, but I do remember that the marble floor 
of this palace seemed to have become a skating rink, on 
which I blithely started to skid my way back to the 
office, to gloat over the victims of the evening’s proceed- 
ings. The main news page of the paper the next 
morning, with its solid column of names, was somethin; 
that made Fleet Street, and all the advertisers, an 
sundry other people, gossip for days, and that of course 
was exactly what Lord Northcliffe wanted them to do. 
The next morning there was the inevitable congratu- 
latory telegram from him to me, although all I had 
done, was to write that half-column about the happy 
home for typists. That night was delivered to my home 
a sumptuous souvenir of the occasion, a large volume 
printed on beautiful paper, containing the history of the 
Amalgamated Press, and at the beginning a reproduction 
in colour of Philip de Laszl6’s portrait of Lord North- 
cliffe, This was succeeded by portraits of his brothers 
and other executives, and photographs of various 
buildings. The volume was bound in leather, and 
fastened with leather tapes, and on the cover was 
printed in gold lettering, “To Russell Stannard, Esq., 
with the compliments of Lord Northcliffe.” Every 
guest received one of these. I have been to many 
celebration banquets since of various kinds, but I have 
never seen anything approaching this effort. 
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When Northcliffe organized a golf competition he 
knew that he was up against a difficult proposition in 
obtaining the sympathies of the golf clubs throughout 
the country. So he invited the secretaries to a banquet 
at the Savoy Hotel, where they were to be his guests 
for the night, or longer if they wished. Attached to the 
menu cards were tiny replicas of golf clubs and golf bags, 
all in solid gold. Of course, Northcliffe knew that each 
one of these secretaries would go back to his clubhouse 
and regale the members for weeks afterwards with 
stories of the Daily Mail’s munificence, 

Rothermere could also be a wonderful host. When 
Northcliffe House was opened, large parties of guests 
who came to see the new building and watch the 
production of the paper at night were handsomely enter- 
tained. I happened to be night news editor during this 
period, and often wandered into the festivities about one 
o’clock in the morning just to see if the champagne, the 
caviare sandwiches and the Corona cigars were up to 
sample. 

Early one morning during a lull in the serious work 
of the office I was alone in my room, half dozing at my 
desk, when I heard a charming female voice. Opening 
my eyes, I saw in the arm-chair at my side a beautiful 
blonde in evening dress. She explained that she was 
the principal owner of a well-known proprietary article, 
and one of the big advertisers in the paper, and had 
wandered into my room out of curiosity to see what 
news editors looked like in their cages. Unfortunately 
she had found a timid specimen, and I did not know 
where to send her, for the race of really wild-men news 
editors is extinct. 

The guns had just ceased firing when Northcliffe gave 
an Armistice luncheon to everybody on his newspapers 
one Sunday. It was held in the building of the Honour- 
able Artillery Company in the City of London, because, 
I suppose, that was the only available place on a Sunday 
large enough to accommodate so huge an assembly. 
Northcliffe, who had just returned from France, 
announced that he would make his speech before the 
lunch was served. In the course of his remarks he 
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referred to his anxiety about the conditions under which 
his employees worked, and how anxious he was to remedy 
any grievances, and to carry out any schemes for their 
welfare. Suddenly he exclaimed : 

“Tf there is anyone here with a grievance let him 
stand up and speak it now.” 

He would have been a brave man to have taken up 
that challenge and spoken just as he was going to be 
served with a very good lunch, In the middle of the 
speech there was a sudden outburst of cheering at 
one end of the hall. This obviously had nothing to do with 
any remark that the speaker had made. The cheering 
spread until the whole assembly were demonstrating with 
the utmost enthusiasm. For afew moments Northcliffe 
looked surprised, then he smiled with pleasure as he saw 
the object of this demonstration approach the head table 
and walk towards him. Lady Northcliffe, a charming 
figure in the uniform of a V.A.D. nurse, had arrived. 

Even this luncheon was surpassed in magnitude by 
the famous function given years later at Olympia, 
when everybody in Northcliffe’s employ from editors to 
office boys, and charwomen, and some of the more 
distinguished ex-members of his staffs were invited. 
Opposite each guest, whose numbers I believe 
approached ten thousand, was a Corona cigar or a box 
of chocolates, according to the sex. I do not know 
what the office boys did with the cigars, for I was not 
present, having left the firm some time previously to go 
to Southampton Street, and so missing the legacy of 
three months’ salary which Lord Northcliffe left to each 
one of his employees who had been with him a year 
or so. I am depressed when I think of the legacies I 
may have missed. If my Lords Rothermere, Beaver- 
brook, and Riddell also make similar munificent be- 
quests, I reckon that I shall be several thousands of 
pounds out of pocket, quite apart from the pension which 
I might have earned even in Fleet Street. 

It was at this Olympia luncheon that a special prayer 
was offered on behalf of “‘ Thy servant Alfred.” Perhaps 
the proudest moment of Alfred Harmsworth’s life was 
when at Olympia he took his wonderful old mother along 
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the galleries, so that all this multitude could see and 
cheer her. 

Many incidents associated with Northeliffe stick in 
my memory. They seem trivial, nevertheless it is often 
these trivialities that are more illuminating than events 
of considerable importance. One Saturday afternoon 
he wandered into the Weekly Dispatch office and reached 
the desk of the chief sub-editor, On this desk was a 
proof of one of the pages of the next day’s paper. It was 
one of the early pages, that is to say it went to press 
hours before the pages containing the latest news. 
Northcliffe just glanced at it, and then said, ‘‘ Disgrace- 
ful.” I suppose he thought that the page was dull. He 
read something in the page and asked for a German 
dictionary. 

‘* Will someone fetch a German dictionary, please,” 
said the chief sub-editor. 

There were no office boys about, and as nobody moved 
the chief sub-editor said to one sub-editor: “Get a 
German dictionary, quick.” 

He looked up with an air of mild astonishment at 
suddenly being made into a messenger boy, but after 
due reflection decided to get the dictionary, wonderin, 
why he should be asked to take this trouble on behalf o 
this big man who was standing by the desk. He returned 
in no great hurry with the volume, and did not fling it 
at the head of the enquirer, but banged it down in front 
of him, and then resumed his seat with the air of one 
who had conferred a great obligation. “ Who is that 
big man anyway ? ” said the sub-editor to me. I replied, 
“That is Lord Northcliffe.” While the sub-editor was 
trying to hide his face, I heard Northcliffe say to the 
chief sub-editor, ‘‘ Who is that man?” But that was 
the end of that incident. 

Here is another one which shows how magnanimous 
he could be. There was to be an important pronounce- 
ment to the nation, by Lord Northcliffe himself, in the 
columns of the paper. He asked for a reporter to be 
sent to his room at once to take it down. There was 
one man only available and it was he who was sum- 
moned to the presence most reluctantly, because short- 
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LORD ROTHERMERE 
History may ustess him « greater man than his brother, Lord Northcliffe. 
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hand writing was not his strong point. Soon after the 
message had been dictated Northcliffe asked for proofs, 
but no proofs could be found, in fact the printers had not 
seen any statement by their proprietor. There was a 
frantic search for the copy, but nobody had seen it. At 
last the reporter was found. He had lost his notes, 
Nothing could be done. The Chief had to be informed. 
The news was broken to him, and the reporter, who was 
a married man with a wife and family living in a nice 
little house in the suburbs, was summoned downstairs 
to give his explanation. He entered the room in the 
manner of a doomed man leaving his cell for the scaffold. 
He neither asked nor expected a reprieve. The Chief 
advanced towards him and looked into his pale face and 
saw the anguish in his eyes. He put one hand on the 
man’s shoulder and said, “Don’t you worry, sonny, 
your job is all right. You are not well, go home and 
take a rest.” That was all. 

During one of his campaigns for making the British 
nation eat something different, or grow more of some- 
thing else, the Chief telephoned the house of the man who 
was in charge of the campaign The time was about 
eight o’clock in the morning and the journalist was 
asleep, having left the office about one o’clock that same 
morning. His wife answered the call. 

**] want to speak to your husband at once.” 

‘* But he is fast aslecp, and so tired, he was working 
at the office until past midnight.” 

The Chief: ‘‘ I can’t help that, I must speak to him.” 

In his pyjamas the journalist heard the awesome voice 
of his master say : 

“* Meet me without fail at Waterloo at nine o’clock.” 

Breakfastless, exhausted, wondering what bloomer he 
had committed he arrived at Waterloo. 

“TI want you to come with me to Guildford,” said 
Northcliffe without a word of explanation. He was on 
his way to his country house at Sutton Place near 
Guildford. Very little was said during the journey, and 
when they reached their destination the Chief handed 
the journalist a sealed letter with the injunction : ‘‘ Now 
go back to the office and hand this to the cashier. He is 
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to open it in your presence. . . .” So it had come at 


last, dismissal, all this energy and sleepless nights in 
vain. ... An hour or so later the cashier read the 
letter. Then he smiled. “The Chief says that your 
salary is to be doubled.” And it was, for Northcliffe 
always personally took care to see that his instructions 
were carried out to the Icttcr. I commend this to the 
other dictators. 

I recall two visits to Sutton Place, which now belongs 
to the Duke of Sutherland. The first occasion was 
a football match in which a side composed of reporters 
played a side made up of sub-editors. James Dunn 
(R. E. Corder of the Daily Mail) had been chosen as 
goalkeeper but he did not turn up and we had to find 
a substitute, named Troughton, now a clever sports 
writer. Our centre forward was he who became Sir 
William Beach Thomas, who had a distinguished 
athletic career at Oxford. My partner on the right win, 
was Harold Pemberton, an old Westminster boy, and 
now the motoring editor of the Daily Eapress. As 
centre half-back we had an amateur boxing champion 
from South Africa named Stephen Black, also a 
dramatist, about whom I have written elsewhere. On 
the playing-ficld at Sutton Place there was a marquee 
containing cold chicken and other attractive luncheon 
dishes, and drinks including champagne. Northcliffe 
always remembered his guests, and we did ourselves well 
just before the encounter. The sequel was that before 
the match was half over members of both teams, once 
they had fallen on the ground after a charge, were 
disposed to remain there. The sub-editors scored first, 
and then I equalized, my shot beating Goudie, the sub- 
editors’ goalkeeper, who subsequently became manager 
of the Daily Mail, and whose goalkeeping was, I believe, 
at one time at the disposal of the old Leicester Fosse Club. 
The second-half saw the debacle of the reporters, the 
sub-editors scoring six goals. There was no comparison 
between the physical fitness of the two sides, which 
confirmed a theory of mine that night workers such as 
the sub-editors of the Daily Mail led healthier lives than 
day workers, because they were at work during those 
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hours when various forms of dissipation are most 
accessible. 

Northcliffe said that his reporters had Iet him down 
disgracefully. 

My second visit to Sutton Place was on the occasion 
of a garden party for the editorial and advertising staffs. 
In those days journalists did not dress well, they were 
not paid the Saville Row salaries that many of them get 
to-day, and we did not make a distinguished appearance 
on the lawn of the old Elizabethan mansion, Our host 
had an old tweed suit, a soft collar, and a red tie, but the 
advertising gentlemen were in beautifully-cut morning 
coats and striped trousers, and shining silk hats. I 
think that the advertising men, who were accompanied 
by their fashionably-dressed wives, were quite right. 

Ve would not have gone to the Buckingham Palace 
Garden Party in lounge suits and soft collars if we had 
been invited. The advertising men werc looking their 
smartest, and were paying a compliment to their Chicf. 

Northcliffe hated accepting favours from anybody, 
more especially politicians, including Lloyd George 
with whom, as many People know, Northcliffe was 
associated in the months preceding Lloyd George’s 
accession to the Premiership in the place of Asquith, 
and subsequently until the violent breach came after the 
Armistice and before the Versailles Conference. Here is 
an experience which indicates this independent feeling 
that the newspaper lord always had. 

During the ‘ar, Louis Raemaekers, the Dutch 
cartoonist, became famous for his vitriolic drawings 
depicting the blood lust of the Kaiser and the idiocy 
of the Crown Prince of Germany. Northcliffe saw in 
the cartoonist a powerful propagandist weapon, and 
brought him to England and featured his work very 

rominently in his papers. It was arranged that 
Raemackers should make a tour of the munition factories 
in Great Britain, and that I should accompany him and 
give his impressions in the }eckly Dispatch. A visit to 
important places like munition factories required a 
special permit, Raemaekers had one, but I was without 
any credential. Our first stop was Birmingham, and 
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Raemaekers and myself had just settled in an hotel 
where we were met by an official representing the 
Ministry of Munitions. An hour later I received a 
telegram which read : 


“Return to London at once. Important work 
awaiting you.—NoRTHCLIFFE.” 


Wondering how it was that my valuable services had 
been so suddenly missed, I said good-bye to 
Reemaekers and took the next train. I heard afterwards 
that Whitehall had been informed of the arrival of a 
representative of Lord Northcliffe’s newspapers without 
a@ permit, and that the matter was considered to be of 
such importance that Mr, Lloyd George, in the midst of 
his great task of providing munitions for the British 
Army, was informed of the circumstances. Mr. Lloyd 
George said that if Lord Northcliffe wished Mr, Stannard. 
to see the munition factories, he (L.G.) would be pleased 
to grant facilities. As soon as that message was conveyed 
to the Press lord the telegram to me was despatched ; 
Northcliffe was not going to accept any favours from 
Lloyd George. But when it was a case of presenting 
him with a great scoop for one of his newspapers, North- 
cliffe could not resist the temptation sometimes, even 
if the act could be regarded as conferring a favour. 
That was what President Wilson did when he made his 
unfortunate visit to Europe. He gave an exclusive 
interview to The Times. It was an astute move, for he 
made a powerful friend, temporarily at any rate. 

One of the most charming sides to Northcliffe’s 
character was @ very practical sympathy and immense 
generosity to any member of his staff who was ill. He 
would not have any man at work who was not in perfect 
health. The strain of working on his newspapers, 
especially the Daily Mail and Evening News, was at 
times calculated to break down men of the strongest 
physique. Editors, reporters, sub-editors, were sent to 
recuperate on the French Riviera at the expense of the 
office, regardless of cost, and told not to come back until 
they were quite well. But in some instances no amount 
of kindness and generosity could effect a permanent cure, 
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and in other cases I am afraid that sometimes this 
generosity was exploited. There was a brilliant reporter 
who died some years ago who was continually breaking 
down, not because of his work, but because of his wild 
excesses. Time after time he would be sent away, and 
his immediate executive would plead with him to reform, 
but apparently nothing could save that man, and 
eventually he left. 

One morning Northcliffe came on the phone and said 
to one of his staff : 

* And how are you?” 

The reply was : ‘‘I am sorry to say that I am not 
feeling very well, Chief.” 

Immediately came the order: “Take a month’s 
holiday, and go away and don’t come back until you 
are quite fit. Go and see the cashier now.” 

Argument was out of the question, the holiday had 
to be taken whether it was convenient or not. 

Some good-sized volumes could be filled with enter- 
taining anecdotes abcut this man. Many of them have 
already been printed. Here is one which I do not think 
has seen the light before as it was a personal experience 
of my own. It is an indication of the immense power 
that Northcliffe could exert in high places. I was 
instructed to go to the offices of a certain great business 
organization which had offended the paper in some way, 
to cross-examine its managing director, and to make a 
full and confidential report of what transpired. An 
appointment had been made, and I was shown into the 
managing director’s room immediately I arrived, and 
found that he was supported by a couple of secretaries. 
I could feel a certain tension even at this stage and was 
prepared for fireworks. But I had scarcely opened my 
mouth when the telephone rang, to be answered by one 
of the secretaries who said to his master, ‘‘ Lord North- 
cliffe wants to speak to you.” The managing director, 
who was a well-known public man with a title, took up 
the receiver and listened, and as he listened he went 
paler and paler. 

“Yes, Lord Northcliffe. . . . I will see to that. ... 
It won’t happen again. . . . I am sorry.” 
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He replaced the receiver and leaned back in the chair 
with relief. Then he told me that there was no need for 
me to stay any longer as the affair had been amicably 
settled. 

I saw something of the friendly association between 
Lloyd George and Northcliffe during the War, concerning 
which Lady Oxford has told a piquant story. She heard 
voices in the back garden at Downing Street one evening, 
and, looking out of the window, observed a big man 
wearing dark glasses apparently in earnest conversation 
with Lloyd George. “ Who is that man talking with 
Mr. Lloyd George ?” she asked a janitor. He replied, 
“That is Lord Northcliffe.’ Lady Oxford’s comment, 
years later, was that, of course, the two might have been 
discussing something that had nothing to do with the 
conduct of the war, or the political situation at home. 

The remarkable change in the attitude of Downing 
Street towards the Press, after Lloyd George became 
Prime Minister, could only be appreciated by those 
journalists who were in touch, or rather who tried to 

e in touch, with members of the Cabinet in the pre-war 
period. On the few occasions I called at ‘‘ No, 10” I had 
almost immediate access to William Sutherland, the 
Prime Minister’s secretary, a young man of great ability, 
who had been promoted from the Civil Service, and who 
had a masterly way of putting off all sorts of important, 
and unimportant people, whom the Prime Minister did 
not want to see. He was knighted for his services, and 
married one of the richest women in England. Lloyd 
George and Northcliffe, between them, broke down the 
barriers that had hitherto kept newspapers, and pro- 
prietors of the popular Press, at a respectful distance 
from Downing Strect. This was a revolution in itself, an 
amazing advance on the old days when only The Times 
spoke often with Government inspiration, and when an 
editor like Delane made himself such a power that his 
favours were courted in Whitehall. On Lloyd George’s 
accession Downing Street became a regular rendezvous 
for journalists. The Premier showed great sagacity in 
co-operating with the Press in this way, at this very 
critical juncture in the War, when the nation’s resources 
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had to be mobilized to the utmost extent. He had a 
wise councillor at his elbow, another Press Lord in the 
making, Sir George Riddell. 

Asquith’s frigid attitude towards the Press seemed at 
times a pose. His training, and antecedents, made it 
difficult for him to realize the imperative necessity for 
this enthusiastic co-operation with the popular papers, 
however much he disliked their methods. He had stood 
erect and outwardly unmoved against the attacks of the 
Northcliffe newspapers, which, only a few years later, 
were to be directed at the head of his successor with an 
even greater ferocity. 

The Press Lord did not live to see the fall of the Lloyd 
George Coalition Government. If he had lived he would 
have celebrated the occasion with even more glee than 
he showed when Asquith fell, and when Kitchener, 
whose appointment as War Minister he had demanded, 
was shorn of most of his powers at the War Office. 
‘* Off with his head,” was the Northcliffian ery when the 
men he had helped to exalt were, in his opinion, failing. 

I was sent down to the country home of Lord Devon- 
port, to sound him on the question of becoming Food 

ontroller, a post he subsequently accepted in December, 
1916, the month Lloyd George became Premier. Devon- 
port had just come in from a day’s shooting, and as 
we sat in front of the fire, I told him that Northcliffe 
was convinced that he was the only man who could 
handle the immensely difficult job of organizing, and 
rationing, the nation’s food supplies. t that time 
Devonport was Chairman of the Port of London 
Authority. He had grave doubts about accepting the 
job, although I do not think he had actually been 
approached at that time by the Prime Minister. He 
certainly regretted accepting the post, for as Devonport 
himself said later on, Northcliffe had scarcely ceased 
clamouring for his appointment than he was demanding 
his dismissal. Devonport lasted six months in the job. 

I was on holiday in Sussex when the news came that 
Northeliffe was dead. Like almost everybody who had 
been associated with him, I was stunned. No person- 
ality ever impressed me halfso much. Lord Beaverbrook 
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once declared that the two most remarkable men he 
had ever met were Northcliffe and Lloyd George. As 
I never knew Lloyd George personally, although I saw 
and heard him in many places, I cannot attempt to 
draw a comparison. Northcliffe’s career as a newspaper 
proprietor, in regard to the magnitude of his achieve- 
ments and the power he wielded through his newspapers, 
will probably never be approached again. Few minds 
have exercised a more magnetic influence on English life 
and character. Nobody had previously been able to reach 
the minds of millions of people every day. Apart from 
his efforts in helping to win the war and the campaigns 
in his papers for the development of aviation and other 
matters, Northcliffe never seemed to have any objective 
except the success of his publications, and had he lived 
for another twenty years it is doubtful whether he would 
have done anything more than preserve the supremacy 
he had won for his group of newspapers, for he was no 
great writer, nor had he any wizardry as a public 
speaker. I can see him now, at Victoria Station, about 
to catch the train for his Broadstairs home, and stopping 
at a bookstall to buy a copy of his first-born, Answers, 
which, with all his other publications, including The 
Times, Home Chat, and Comic Cuts, were always on the 
table in his room in Carmelite House, and were also there 
bound together in leather covers. His mind could never 
have permanently, or even for ashort time, detached itself 
from the conduct of these papers, which was a great pity. 
For he had greater power than any man in his time to 
make millions of people believe in an idea, the idea, 
for instance, of no more war. He realized more than any 
man of his time how unimpressionable, and unimagina- 
tive, were the majority of the people in the British Isles, 
and that it was necessary to make much noise before 
they took any notice. He told one of his editors to print 
something prominently in the paper every day for some 
days. The editor did so, but Northcliffe was not satis- 
fied, and complained that his instructions had not been 
carried out. The editor showed him the printed 
announcement, which had ay d on the front page of 
the paper the first day with large type headings, and 
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subsequently was conspicuously displayed on an inside 
age. 

7 ESWhat is the good of that,” said Northcliffe. ‘* Put 

it on the front page every day for the next fortnight, 

and then perhaps somebody will sce it.” 

He was right. Often I have drawn the attention of 
friends of mine to some announcement that has been 
regularly appearing in the paper that they read. They 
even miss front-page news. Newspapers are partly to 
blame for this because they have accustomed the public 
to sensational headlines every day, no matter how 
trivial the news may be. 

I have yet to read one estimate of Lord Northcliffe 
that comes anywhere near to delineating the real man, 
and I certainly have no qualifications for attempting 
one. We who worked for him are inclined to dwell on 
his methods as a journalist, and to underestimate the 
cumulative effect of all the Northcliffe publications on 
the mass of the population of the British Isles over a 

eriod approaching half a century. Remember that a 
large proportion of this great multitude of readers had 
not been catered for at all. They wanted mental food 
that could be assimilated by uneducated minds that had 
not acquired the reading habit. The Amalgamated 
Press fed a vast juvenile public in addition to meeting 
the needs of millions of adults. The Associated News- 
papers also served an important proportion of this public. 

‘nally Northcliffe through The Times was appealing to 
the intelligentsia of Britain and the British Empire and 
the world. 

Who could possibly assess the extent of the influence 
of all these publications over such a long time? Their 
contents were wholesome ; he never permitted anything 
in his publications that was vicious or anti-English. 
Pick up any popular newspaper, any widely circulated 
periodical of to-day and there will be found the North- 
cliffe influence. 

Because of its immensity the beneficent stimulus of 
Lord Northcliffe on the development of the mentality 
of the British people will remain incalculable. I can 
tecall the days when it was considered smart in some 
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literary circles to sneer at the name of Harmsworth as 
something synonymous with all that was cheap and 
meretricious in the publishing world. These criticisms 
usually came from unsuccessful competitors, or authors 
and publicists who took the view that anything that was 
favoured by the working classes must necessarily be 
inferior and worthless, forgetting, or ignoring, the wide 
popularity of Charles Dickens and other writers whose 
claims to distinction could not be challenged. 

One rarely hears any criticism of the Harmsworths 
in Fleet Street to-day. Why? Because it is admitted 
that the immense improvement in the conditions and 
emoluments of journalists and printers owes a great deal 
to the example set by Lord Northcliffe, and since 
emulated by his brother and the other dictators. 

Lord Rothermere has always been misjudged in com- 
parison with his brother. One reason is Rothermere’s 
shyness and modesty, two characteristics which did not 
distinguish Alfred. I believe that Rothermere will 
eventually be assessed the greater man of the two. 
On the whole his influence on English politics has been 
greater, and he has more of the wisdom of the statesman 
in him. He has not hesitated, over and over again, to 
advocate in his Paper causes that have little or no 
circulation value. I sometimes think that his presti 
is more world-wide than ever Northeliffe’s was. In the 
summer of 1988, when I was in Central Europe, he was 
the most discussed of British national figures. In 
Hungary I saw a statue in Budapest erected to him 
because of his remarkable publicity on behalf of that 
country. I heard about the triumphal, flower-strewn 
progress of his son Esmond (the Honourable Esmond 
Harmsworth), when he represented his father on a visit 
to Hungary. It was this amazing reception that 
prompted Edgar Wallace, at one of his theatrical 
first nights, to ask one of the British royal princes: 
‘* How do you like the competition of the Harmsworth 
Royal Family ? ” 

Rothermere was subsequently offered, and declined, 
the throne of Hungary. 

There is a very kind and generous heart in this 
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immensely powerful dictator of Flect Street. His good- 
ness and philanthropy have taken many helpful and 
pleasant forms, the nicest of all his concern for the welfare 
of poor children, as shown in his munificent contribu- 
tions towards the cost of purchasing playing grounds 
for children in Bloomsbury and Southwark. The cost 
was enormous but nothing like so great as the price he 
paid in the war—the loss of two young sons. . . . The 
future historian will not have an easy task in assessing 
the value of Lord Rothermere’s services to his country, 
a job complicated by the fact that until the compara- 
tively short period before the Great War thcre were no 
newspaper proprietors in these islands controlling groups 
of papers with huge circulations and exerting an immense 
influence on public opinion, rivalling that of Parliament. 

This power has never been misused, and there has 
never been any convincing evidence produced by those 
politicians and others who have accused the newspaper 
Fre rietors of attempting to usurp the functions of 

arliament. No men have done more to preserve the 
traditions of free expression of opinion, and the rights 
of the individual, most of all Lord Rothermere who may 
yet be judged as the most powerful and the most 

eneficent figure of the post-war days in Great Britain. 

I was in Northcliffe House just when the great circula- 
tion battle was beginning, and I sometimes heard the 
wish expressed that Rothermere would come to the office 
often, and get acquainted with his staff. The old hands, 
in particular, who missed the inspiring, although some- 
times nerve-shattering presence of the old Chief, would 
have liked to have seen his brother in the building, and 
to have felt that here was another remarkable man, 
equally distinguished; closely watching their efforts, 
and quick to praise or condemn. Whenever the paper 
brought off a sensational scoop we used to say : “‘ What 
does Rothermere think about it?” But we never 
heard, whereas Northcliffe’s typewritten congratulations 
would have been posted on the walls of the various 
rooms by eleven o’clock in the morning. Much has 
already been written about these daily pronouncements 
of the Chief, which spared no one, but, on the other 
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hand, were always generous in their praise. 1 thought 
that at times he was a little unfair. For instance, a 
statement, displayed so that even the office boys could 
read it, concerning one able, conscientious and hard- 
working literary editor : ‘‘ Mr. —— is not even a deputy, 
assistant, literary editor.” How would the literary 
editors of to-day like to work, knowing that their chief 
proprietor was sending in articles himself, under fictitious 
names, and getting some of them back with the “ editor’s 
regrets.”” Sometimes when I was assistant news editor, 
and a shorthand writer was not available at the moment, 
I took down over the telephone from a secretary these 
communiqués. One morning there came a dreadful one 
beginning, “‘ To-dey’s Daily Mail is the worst in the 
history of the paper.” There followed a scorching 
criticism of almost everything in the paper, to the extent 
of about a thousand words, I believe it was the longest 
communiqué that was ever posted up in the building. 
I was having this statement typed when there entered 
the room the man largely responsible for the paper, and 
who was temporarily in command. He was one of the 
six most brilliant journalists 1 have known, and his 
subsequent career justified my impression. He was 
anxious to know what the verdict of the Chief was on his 
efforts. He saw by my face that the news was not good, 
and I reluctantly began to read the opening sentence. 
He did not stop to hear any more. In the absence of 
any big news the previous day I thought that it was 
a remarkably good paper, but the Chief was merciless, 
I wondered whether he really meant it, or whether he 
was deliberately critical, because he thought it would 
spur his victim on to still greater efforts. Years later 
Northcliffe made a fine public tribute to the man whose 
efforts he had indirectly castigated, and promoted him to 
one of the highest-paid positions in the group. 

If Northcliffe had lived what would have happened 
to Beaverbrook ? That is a hypothetical question which, 
to me, as a Fleet Street man, has been the subject of 
much conjecture, although I do not suppose the general 
reader cares very much. Northcliffe told Beaverbrook 
that he would lose all his money in Fleet Street, and 
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Northcliffe had good reason for thinking so. The last 
man who came into Fleet Street to make his name, not 
having previously been a journalist, was said to have lost 
three-quarters of a million pounds. His venture was the 
Daily Tribune, an organ devoted to the interests of the 
Liberal Party during the zenith of its influence, and 
lavishly produced ; an admirable newspaper, not sensa- 
tional, but nevertheless sufficiently attractive to appeal 
to many readers who were used to reading the popular 
newspapers, The first number was published in an 
atmosphere more suitable for the first night of a new 
play, and any newspaper worker will tell you that that 
would hardly be helpful. A great reception was given 
on the premises, and champagne was drunk by the 
guests, just at the time when the staff were experiencing 
the agonizing pangs of giving birth to a daily newspaper. 
A friend of mine could not get a cigar, they had all gone. 
Then he met a man whose pockets were bulging with 
them. “Help yourself,” said this man, showing a 
handful of Coronas. 

The paper deserved a better fate than the death that 
came to it. The story of the Daily Tribune is told in 
Philip Gibbs’ novel, The Street of Adventure. 

‘What would have happened to Beaverbrook ? Would 
he have lost all his money if Northcliffe had lived to 
fight him in the circulation Armageddon ? 

In the Ezpress office in Fleet Street I have seen an 
enlargement of a snapshot, taken many years ago in 
a small Canadian town, showing a shabbily dressed boy, 
standing on the pavement. This was young Max 
Aitken, the son of a Presbyterian minister, and born in 
Newcastle, New Brunswick, Canada. It was this lad 
who by the time he was twenty-eight had got a seat 
on the Stock Exchange at Montreal, and before he was 
thirty had attained his ambition through handling the 
amalgemation of Canadian cement mills, of retiring 
from business and entering English politics. He had 
made £1,000,000. At the age of thirty-one he was the 
Member of Parliament for Ashton-under-Lyne, and 
became private secretary to Bonar Law. Inthe course of 
the next seven years he was knighted, created a baronet, 
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and then Baron Beaverbrook of Beaverbrook (N.B.) and 
Cherkley, Surrey. Early in February, 1918, he became a 
Cabinet Minister, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
and Minister of Information. Before this he had become 
financially interested in the Daily Express, which was 
struggling to keep alive in the face of the dominating 
Northcliffe papers, but not until after the war did he take 
control of the paper. He was so determined about it 
that he built a flat on the top of the old Daily Express 
building in Shoe Lane, and lived, and worked, and enter- 
tained there. Then, in 1921, he founded the Sunday 
Express. It looked a hopeless proposition. Even North- 
cliffe had not been very successful in Sunday journalism 
until the war period, and after the war. Unprecedented 
prosperity had come to the Daily Mail and its associated 
papers. As early as 1921 the Daily Mail was leaping 
towards the two million and the Daily Express was 
still printing only a few hundred thousand, while the 
new Sunday paper’s circulation was about a fifth of 
that of the Northcliffe rival. I never met anybody in 
those days who believed that Beaverbrook would do it. 
I never met anybody who believed that the Daily Herald 
would triumph, and J still think that, if Northcliffe had 
lived, neither the Daily Express nor the Daily Herald 
would have fully achieved their wonderful successes. 

Up to the time of Northeliffe’s death I do not think 
that Beaverbrook had made much headway. But the 
end of Northcliffe created an entirely new situation, 
Nobody could anticipate what was going to happen to 
this great group of newspapers. Thomas Marlowe, who 
had been editor of the Daily Mail for most of its exist- 
ence, was now in complete control, and so far from suffer- 
ing any depression or setback the paper continued to 
prosper exceedingly, and so did those papers associated 
with it. 

Strangely enough, Marlowe, who was responsible for 
my dismissal after four years on the paper, retired about 
ten years later, and left the building for ever almost 
the same day that I rejoined the staff. I bear Marlowe no 
malice. I had been thoroughly tried out, and my promise 
of becoming another Ward Price had not been fulfilled. 
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Marlowe’s career was long and distinguished, and he 
curbed some of Northcliffe’s extravagances. 
Iremember nothing quite so ironical as what happened 
one Sunday, when the Northcliffe Sunday paper, the 
Weekly Dispaich, came out with the first article by 
Horatio Bottomley after his release from prison. Millions 
of people wanted to know what this remarkable person- 
ality would have to say, and I heard that he was paid 
£20,000 for this series of articles which had the provoca- 
tive title lavishly displayed in posters, “I have paid, 
but——!” This gave rise to the widely repeated joke 
that Bottomley owed some money to the well-known 
theatrical manager, Sir Alfred Butt, and had liquidated 
the debt. As a counterblast to Bottomley’s articles, the 
Sunday Express had a poster display advertising articles 
by the three greatest’ writers in the world, Bernard 
Shaw, H. G. Wells, and Arnold Bennett. Anyway, 
here was this formidable trio of living immortals 
opposed to a man whose name probably would be 
almost forgotten in a few years. The result of this 
contest was the complete and humiliating rout of the 
immortals. If Bernard Shaw was sentenced to seven 
years’ hard labour an immense public would undoubt- 
edly be interested to hear what he had to say on his 
release, but I doubt whether he would make half the 
appeal to the multitude that Bottomley did on that 
amazing Sunday. Is the public taste to be deplored ? 
You cannot condemn the working classes only for their 
low appetites ; Bottomley’s articles were awaited just 
as eagerly by the so-called educated classes, It would 
be interesting to know what the actual sales of these 
two Sunday Papers were in the University of Oxford. 
I heard that the returns of the Sunday Express on that 
day, that is to say, the number of unsold copies, 
beat all records. I walked about the West End 
watching the street news-stands. Although the Dispatch 
had had a record printing, the paper was sold out early 
in the day in some places, and everywhere I saw stacks 
of unwanted Sunday Expresses. Once again Bottomley 
had done Lord Rothermere a good turn. Bottomley’s 
religious articles some years previously had sent up the 
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sales of the Sunday Pictorial, founded by Rothermere. 
Apart from the huge sum paid to Bottomley for his 
Weekly Dispatch articles, Bottomley also collected a 
few thousands more from some papers who, after he had 
been sentenced, and possibly thinking that he would 
never come out alive, said things they ought not to have 
said. I believe most of them preferred to settle it out 
of court. 

The three immortals having let him down very badly, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s staff went ahead with other schemes 
for pushing his Sunday paper into the big circulation 
field. The paper soon began to race ahead, and Lord 
Beaverbrook knew that he had won his fight with his 
new Sunday paper, although there were some tough 
battles still to be engaged before he was permanently 
past the million, with an advertising revenue that was 
the envy of his contemporaries. The Daily Eapress 
meanwhile was anding rapidly, and had brilliant! 
survived the mad insurance war. The Daily Mail 
offered to pay any of its registered readers who were 
killed in a train accident £10,000. There were other 
benefits. The figure jum to £20,000 and then 
to £80,000. I forget whether it got to £50,000. But 
whatever the Daily Mail did, the Express came out the 
next morning offering exactly the same benefits, and 
so it went on-—-a costly war, but nothing like so expen- 
sive, and exhausting, as the competitions and free gifts’ 
struggle, mainly between the Mail, the Express, and the 
new Daily Herald ; the Herald being determined to get 
to the two million at all costs, just at the time when the 

at depression had hit the newspapers as well as other 
industries. 

I think it was in 1926 that Thomas Marlowe retired 
from the Daily Mail. Lord Rothermere had sold the 
colossal Amalgamated Press, built up by his brother 
and himself, for £9,000,000, also the great Hulton group 
in Manchester, to the Berry Brothers, now known as 
Lord Camrose and Sir Gomer Berry, Bart. With the sale 
of the Amalgamated Press the managing director, Sir 
George Sutton, Bart., himself a reputed millionaire, 
the chief adviser and friend of both Lord Northcliffe and 
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Lord Rothermere, became managing director of the 
Daily Mail, Marlowe having been succeeded in_ the 
editorship by my old news editor, W. G. Fish. Lord 
Rothermere, with his extraordinary second-sight, had 
foreseen some features at any rate of the great slump, 
and that probably was one factor that induced him to 
part with the immense properties in Farringdon Street, 
London, and in Withy Grove, Manchester. Were all 
the millions he had thus acquired to be thrown into the 
battle with Beaverbrook, and subsequently the Herald ? 
Ifso, his opponents looked like being snowed under. But 
whatever happened to these millions, I saw no sign of 
much of them being spent in this Fleet Street tourney. 
Not long after Sutton and Fish took control the Express 
began to set a very fast pace. It was true that the Mail’s 
circulation was mounting steadily towards the two 
million, and getting very near that total, but the 
Depress had jumped from a million to a million and a 
half, and was still leaping. At the same time the Dail; 

Mail editorial staff, hich had probably the best ban: 

of reporters and special writers in its history, showed 
signs of disintegrating, largely because of tempting 
offers from Shoe Lane. Trevor Wignall, the sports 
writer, and Harold Pemberton, the motoring editor, 
moved over. Victor Gordon Lennox, the tall, handsome, 
young ex-Guardsman, who had more blue blood in his 
veins than anyone in Fleet Street (except, perhaps, the 
motoring writer, Maynard Greville, son of the fifth 
Earl of Warwick), who was the best political corres- 
pondent the Daily Mail ever had, enjoying as he did the 
confidence of all parties, went to the Datly Telegraph. 
Pemberton and Gordon Lennox had been responsible 
for the greatest glut of news scoops that I can remember 
in Fleet Street. One or the other would lead the paper 
with really sensational and exclusive news almost every 
week. And now they had gone. I also departed to 
become news editor of the Sunday Express, but I am 
afraid that that was no blow. W. G. Fish retired from 
the editorship, and Sir George Sutton was confronted 
with a gigantic task in remodelling the staff and getting 
fresh weapons with which to fight the Express and then 
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the Herald. Looking back now there is no doubt that he 
did magnificently. The great edifice erected by North- 
cliffe was unshaken by all the alarms and excursions, 
and remains to-day the most prosperous, and the most 
firmly entrenched, popular newspaper in the world, But 
where were the millions Rothermere acquired from the 
Berry Brothers ? Had most of them been kept in reserve, 
to be thrown in when his rivals were exhausted? Or 
did some of them disappear in the great Wall Street 
earthquake ? I am not a financier and can throw no 
light on the mystery, if there is a mystery. It would be 
a safe bet to wager that Lord Rothermere and his news- 
papers have much greater reserves than their rivals. 

A piquant feature of the Express- Mail battle, which 
tickled me immensely, was that the Daily Mail Trust 
had a holding of about 47 per cent of the Express shares, 
and at the annual meetings shareholders repeatedly 
asked when they were going to get some substantial 
dividends on this holding. I tried to calculate how 
much (if any) of my salary as news editor of the Sunday 
Express came from the Daily Mail shareholder ; I gave 
it up. The situation was really extraordinary, for the 
Evpress was spending money lavishly in develop- 
ment. There was a similar situation on the Evening 
Standard, acquired by Lord Beaverbrook, where Lord 
Rothermere had a holding of about 43 per cent of the 
shares. And meanwhile the great new Express build- 
ing, with its glass front and futuristic entrance hall, 
was mounting to the sky, but not with the aid of 
the money of the Daily Mail shareholders, Recently 
Rothermere sold to Beaverbrook both the shares in 
the Express and in the Evening Standard. Presumably 
Beaverbrook had won the financial battle, but I do 
not know. I may be quite wrong, but if it is a question 
of bank balances I know whose I would back. 

I should have liked to have seen Beaverbrook during 
these earlier struggles, but I was not destined to meet him 
until his triumph, which to me still seems a miracle, 
was at hand. He had left the little flat on top of the old 
Express building for Stornoway House, St. James, and 
I temporarily occupied the flat as an office while the new 
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building was being completed. There was onc large 
room all panelled in wood from Canada, with a bath- 
room adjoining, and a lift that used to come up from 
the kitchen, but was now, alas, not working. From the 
windows there were panoramic views of north, south, 
and east London. I could sce the ball and the cross of 
St. Paul's, and the blindfolded figure of Justice holding 
the scales on the top of the Old Bailey. These were 
highly appropriate symbols for the news editor of a 
popular Sunday newspaper to contemplate ;_ likewise 
for his predecessor in this room, his distinguished 
proprietor, whom I met there for the first time. In those 
days Lord Beaverbrook did not pay the frequent sur- 
prise visits to the office that Northcliffe used to do. 
In Carmelite House our first intimation that “ the Chief” 
was in the building was the sudden aceeleration in the 
pace of office boys, an atmosphere of strain in the 
editorial department, voices that were reduced some- 
times to whispers. Any moment the door might open 
to reveal that impressive visage and figure. In Shoe 
Lane the proprietor was much more considerate in this 
respect. We always got warning in advance, and 
he did not stay long. As I have already indicated, 
Northcliffe, when he was in the mood, would burst upon 
you like a schoolboy out for a lark. He hated pomposity, 
and was continually upsetting the dignity of his chief 
advisers. To one of his Scottish directors he said 
accusingly, ‘Everybody knows that you fill your 
fountain pen in the Fleet Street Post Office.” Ile 
upbraided the same director for wearing heavy shoes, 
and even suggested that he wore hobnails in the soles, 
hardly suitable footwear for a director of the Associated 
Newspapers. Beaverbrook also disliked the mandarins. 
His manner in the office was simple and unaffected, 
and the few questions he asked were kindly. He was 
occasionally accompanied on his tour of the building by 
solemn-faced business executives who invested the visit 
with the gravity of an inspection of a guard of honour, 
which was totally out of keeping with the unpretentious 
Press lord. On this occasion he inquired about some 
large-type printed notices signed by me and stuck on the 
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walls, asking the staff to make as little noise as possible. 
I told him that with several people working in one big 
room like this, and others talking and telephones going, 
it was necessary to remind the staff that there was a limit 
to the noise one could stand even in a newspaper office. 
I am afraid that he was not impressed, for when the 
new building was ready, we took up our new quarters 
only to find that all of us, editor, assistant editor, news 
editor, sports editor, sub-editors, typists, messenger 
boys, and the circulation manager and his staff, were 
all grouped together, somewhat on the same arrangement 
as prevails in some American newspaper offices. The 
editor stuck it for a bit and then vanished into a room 
of his own. There is a good deal to be said for this plan, 
for there is instant contact between executives when 
seconds may be vital, and an executive can see in a 
flash who is available in an emergency. This was a 
great improvement on the old plan in Carmelite House 
where the news editor had to send messenger bo 
along the corridor to the reporters’ room to find out why 
the alarm bell was not immediately answered. The 
usual explanation was that some of the reporters were 
out on stories, and the others were having a drink round 
the corner of the street, and had neglected to inform the 
news editor that they felt in need of some restorative. 
Working altogether in one big room has other advan- 
tages. A really good journalist should be able to write 
in any conditions, even in a padded room crowded with 
lunatics. A newspaper office sometimes resembles the 
interior of a mental home. One of his recruits greatly 
pleased Lord Beaverbrook by telling him that he 
thought the Ezpress office was like a lunatic asylum. 
But granted that these conditions are inevitable, there 
are nevertheless moments when some privacy is essential. 
Distinguished people coming to see the editor or the news 
editor, in what they imagined would be surroundings of 
considerable secrecy, found themselves ushered into this 
huge crowded room surrounded by messenger boys and 
typists. On several occasions I was honoured by visits 
from notable figures in the world of crime, who had come 
to whisper secrets of the underworld in return for cash. 
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They were disconcerted to find that they were not able to 
talk behind closed doors, that there were not any doors. 
J. B. Wilson, the veteran but youthful news editor of the 
Daily Express, has hit upon a compromise. He sits in 
a glass room, and the glass is opaque up to five feet from 
the floor. He has merely to stand up to see who is about 
in the big room. If anybody wants to see if he is in 
without entering his room, they have to peer above the 
line where the transparent glass begins. (J. B. Wilson 
had the greatest brain wave that ever came to a news 
editor—the Unknown Warrior’s Grave.) In the Daily 
Mail office the editorial executives have rooms of their 
own built round the big room, accommodating reporters 
and sub-editors and sports department. 

So far as I was concerned Lord Beaverbrook reserved 
his geniality for the privacy of his own home, In com- 
pany with three of the youngest members of the staff, 

went to dinner at Cherkley, Beaverbrook’s country 
house near Leatherhead in Surrey. It was a winter 
night, so I had no chance of seeing the gardens which I 
had been informed were delightful, or of studying what 
are said to be the unusually fine landscapes. The 
oceasion was naturally a bit of an ordeal for my three 
companions, all in their twenties, and one in fact only 
just out of his teens, and so nervous that we had to wait 
for him for a minute or two before mecting our host. We 
were the only guests, and I had a really good opportunity 
of studying Beaverbrook and comparing him with North- 
cliffe. He discovered that he was nine years older than 
myself. This disclosure that I had arrived at the forties 
sent a shudder through my youthful companions, for 
forty in Fleet Street to the young journalist is old age, 
and there had recently appeared in the Daily Express 
an_article in praise of and particularizing the young 
“ Eaglets ” on the staff. 

This little dinner-party arose out of the circumstances 
that the four of us had been producing the paper in the 
absence of the editor on holiday, and the assistant editor, 
who had been promoted to greater responsibilities, and 
apparently our efforts had given considerable satisfac- 
tion. When I was not intervening in the conversation 
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I thought about the career of this Canadian boy, reared in 
humble circumstances, and now in his own country 
house, with all the cireumstances of a millionaire lord, 
until recently the possessor of a racing stable, an ex- 
Cabinet Minister, and a man who, more than any other 
individual, was responsible for the creation of the 
ministry that brought the greatest war in history to a 
victorious conclusion. There he was, a lonely, rather 
wistful and fragile figure, surrounded by secretaries and 
flunkeys, directing one of the most powerful Press groups 
in the world, and conducting almost single-handed from 
the platform, and through his papers, a political cam- 
paign which the great Conservative Party after much 
embarrassment had decided to adopt. Physically he 
was trivial in comparison with Northcliffe. This frail 
figure, trembling with a sort of evangelistic fervour, 
held spellbound on different occasions audiences of 
sophisticated Londoners, and of sceptical farmers and 
farm labourers in my native Norfolk. Northcliffe 
could never have done that. He could speak impress- 
ively, but he was no orator, and I do not think that, 
apart from public luncheons and dinners associated 
with his own industry, and an occasional speech in 
the House of Lords, he ever faced a critical public 
gathering. He was not of the type that tolerated 
hecklers gladly. Beaverbrook, on the other hand, 
revelled in answering questions and usually got the 
better of hecklers. Northcliffe liked talking to his 
very young editorial men, he would have them down 
for the day at Broadstairs. He once had them in relays 
to see him at the French Riviera. I was tempted, but 
refrained, from telling the story of the party of men 
and women in evening dress that were being con- 
ducted one evening round Carmelite House by North- 
cliffe himself. They were on the editorial floor, and 
were approaching the door of the reporters’ room, 

““And now, ladies and gentleman,” said Northcliffe 
impressively, ““I am going to show you some of the 
most remarkable young men in London.” 

The door of the room was ajar, and at that moment 
sounded the loud, harsh, Scots accents of Northcliffe’s 
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manager, the late and famous Kennedy Jones, addressing 
@ young reporter : 

“ And if you do that again, you young rascal, away will 
go your bread and buttcr.” 

It was said that the fashionably dressed party 
hurriedly passed on. 

Beaverbrook never had this obsession about young 
men, although he was just as quick to recognize youthful 
merit and push it, and to reward it with the same 
extravagant generosity. He speedily put his young 
guests at their ease at this dinner-party, and made them 
talk freely. 

As I studied his features I was reminded of a face in 
a Japanese picture; it was a portrait of one of those 
Buddhist monks, who are said to have developed such 
terrific powers of mental and spiritual concentration, 
that they can kill a man, and revive him again, by mercly 
shouting at him. It is called kiai, in Japan, and is 
supposed to have something to do with vibration. I 

uote L. Adams Beck: ‘‘ You get into the same vibra- 
tion with a person or animal, and then if you’re stronger 
you can do what you want. It shakes up the pattern 
onthe electrons into some new pattern chosen by your- 
self.” 

Lord Beaverbrook’s face was like that of the Buddhist 
monk, minus the whiskers. At times he has an 
expression of immense will power backed by spiritual 
powers that have enabled him to conquer physical and 
mental weaknesses. This cxpression quickly dissolves 
when he relaxes, and that, I am told, is what the Buddhist 
monks never do. 

I would like to have heard about his adventures in 
the higher consciousness, for there is undoubtedly 
something of the practical mystic in him,—but I did 
not get the opportunity. It seemed evident to me that 
there was more spirituality in this man than there 
was in Northcliffe, or in the other dictators of Fleet 
Street. 

Despite his amazing successes I am confident that he 
has never acquired the supernatural powers I have 
indicated,—otherwise two or three ministers in the 
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National Government would have been politically dead 
long ago with no hope of revival. 

In Whitehall, and in other places where the newspaper 
lords were not popular, I have heard it said many times 
that men like Northcliffe and Beaverbrook would have 
been more docile if they had not been regarded as out- 
siders by people in the more exclusive circles of English 
society. it is a misconception that has always amazed 
me when I think of the scores of eminent persons, with 
and without titles, who called at Northcliffe’s house in 
St. James’s Place, and at Beaverbrook’s Stornoway 
House, begging for favours. I think that the managers 
of the Conservative Party would be surprised if they 
knew the identities of the personages who are sometimes 
received at Stornoway House. Ihave already told the 
story of the famous politician who, to use Northcliffe’s 
words, had called at St. James’s Place “to grovel.” 
There are quite a number of politicians who are keenly 
conscious of the possibility that Beaverbrook might 
again be in the Cabinet, and even in residence in Downing 
Street. It soon became evident to Beaverbrook, as it 
must have become obvious to Northcliffe, that you can- 
not publish sensational scoops without offending all sorts 
of people. Your best friend may be in your big headlines 
to-morrow. It may even be a member of your own 
family, This actually happened when Northcliffe offered 
a reward through his paper for information leading to 
the discovery of the driver of a car that ran over a child. 
The car belonged to one of his own brothers, but he was 
not in it at the time. Later, when somebody suggested 
the paper should offer a reward for the discovery of a 
murderer, Northcliffe suggested it would be better to 
wait and see that his family were not involved in it. 
Both Northcliffe and Beaverbrook lived to see most of 
the British aristocracy seeking their favours one way or 
another. At one time half Mayfair were trying to get 
on the staffs of the Express newspapers. 

To come back to my original hypothetical question 
which I have discussed with some of the shrewdest minds 
in Fleet Street. The final conclusion is this,—if North- 
cliffe had lived he would have thrown all his financial 
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reserves, including his private fortune, into the battle 
at an early stage with such devastating effect that neither 
the Express group nor the Daily Herald would have been 
able to have made the progress that they have done. 
Like my Lords Northcliffe and Beaverbrook, Lord 
Riddell of Walton Heath was, when I knew him, a 
tremendous worker, pouring his energies into his Sunday 
newspaper, and the numerous periodicals published by 
the firms of Newnes and Pearson, all of which were under 
his control. Physically tall, lean with pale, ascetic 
features, he was the most abstemious of all the newspaper 
lords. He fought a long battle against ill-health, which 
necessitated absention from those things for which 
some people consider Jife is only worth living, tobacco, 
alcohol, and rich dishes. A very generous host, whose 
banquet to the Press after the Peace Treaty had been 
signed at Versailles is still talked about by journalists, 
he himself has to be content with very plain fare. I 
came into contact with him in the days of John o’ 
London’s Weekly, when he astounded me with his 
prolific outpourings of ideas which sometimes would 
ave filled the paper twice over. He seemed to have 
read and digested everything worth knowing about 
literature and science and medicine. He was a regular 
contributor to the paper, and every line in every article 
signed by him was written by him. There is a widely 
held belief among some journalists, and also some 
members of the public, that newspaper proprietors do 
not write all the articles that appear under their names 
in their papers. Why this should be so I do not know, 
because they are all men, with scarcely an exception, of 
considerable literary ability who take a pride in their 
work. Nobody but Lord Riddell could have written 
those articles. He has a clear, logical, very convincing 
style, which is an admirable vehicle for his closely 
reasoned theses. There is nothing of the superficial 
thinker and ignorant journalist about Lord Riddell. 
He is fond of golf, but the hobby nearest his heart is 
after-dinner speaking, which sparkles with a dry wit 
also peculiarly his own. Often we would receive an 
arresting article from some celebrity he had met at a 
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public dinner. When he was in the United States 
on behalf of the British Government, he was very 
popular with the American newspaper men, who called 
him a typical British aristocrat, a description which 
delighted him. He is a just and generous employer, 
who is nevertheless impatient of gross incompetence, 
inefficiency, and waste. He once complained of the 
unnecessary use of a three-halfpenny stamp. I believe 
that he is the only newspaper proprictor who does not 
wear braces or a belt. My objection to trousers that fit 
tight round the waist is that they are uncomfortable in 
hot weather, 

I never met the Berry Brothers personally, but I saw 
something of Sir William, now Lord Camrose, when I was 
doing week-end work for the Sunday T'imes. Whenever 
1 saw him, Camrose was in a great hurry. The always 
much-liked Camrose was so much in a hurry in the days 
when I caught glimpses of him in the Sunday Times 
office in the Strand, that the extremely alert com- 
missionaire, at the entrance, was some times beaten by 
a short head by his employer in the race to open the door. 
Between them, the brothers, they rushed to success and. 
riches. Here, again, Northcliffe’s death gave them their 
greatest opportunity. Having acquired a great Sunday 
newspaper and the leading financial daily paper, they 
made their sensational début as the proprietors of the 
Hulton group of newspapers in the north, and then 
acquired the gigantic Amalgamated Press. Not content 
with this, they bought the Daily Telegraph, and built 
the magnificent new offices in Fleet Street. Camrose 
is tall, handsome, and distinguished. Sir Gomer is of 
a smaller build. The brothers rose from obscurity and 
a humble environment to great power and distinction 
mainly by shrewd business dealing. Their careers do 
not resemble those of the other Press lords I have men- 
tioned, and they have not the provocative personalities 
of my Lords Northcliffe, Rothermere, and Beaverbrook. 
They have made little impression on the publie mind, 
but their success is one of the most astounding features 
of post-war Fleet Street. They own the largest news- 
paper and periodical organization. All this in ten 
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years. In 1928 the issued Loan and Share Capital of their 

various enterprises totalled over thirty million pounds, 

They have not sought to exert political power in any 

conspicuons way, and so the politicians have left them 
lone. 

I am afraid I know very little about the Cocoa Press, 
so-called because of the interest the Cadbury family 
have had in the fortunes of the evening paper, the Star, 
and the News Chronicle, but I had something to do 
with the baiting of the Cadburys that Northcliffe often 
amused himself with. The Cadburys presented a target 
that could be shot at, because this grand old Quaker 
family, with a magnificent record of public service and 
benevolence to their cmployecs, were avowedly anti- 
betting, and published horse-racing tips by the famous 
Captain Coe in the Star. It may or may not be a 
lamentable fact, but nevertheless it is true, that any 
London evening paper that did not. publish horse-racing 
news and tips would have a very poor circulation 
compared with its contemporarics. What were the 
Cadburys to do? Give up the racing tips and enorm- 
ously diminish the influenee of the paper, if not ruin 
it, or part with their interest in the paper and possibly 
allow some Icss beneficent influences to get control 
of it? The Cadburys decided to carry on with Captain 
Coe, and I think they were quite right. The News 
Chronicle is now strects ahead of its rivals in one or two 
features—notably in the litcrary pages where Robert 
Lynd occupies a supreme position in daily journalism. 

There remains the Morning Post, the organ of the 
Conservative Party, and the paper which perhaps 
contains the best writing of any newspaper. It has in 
Tan Colvin the most brilliant writer of leading articles. 
The Times has the greatest writer in Fleet Street,—its 
dramatic critic, Charles Morgan, author of that beautiful 
novel, The Fountain. 

A bright young colleague of mine on the Daily Mail 
sat down to a public dinner and saw that the card on 
the plate next to his bore the name of a great Con- 
servative organ—not The Times. At the same time his 
fellow-guest observed the name of the Daily Mail. 
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** I suppose,” he said, “ that you have come here to 
write some silly stunt about this dinner.” 

“* And I suppose you have come here to take down a 
list of the names of those present,” was the rejoinder. 

A distinguished young statesman was engaged to be 
married. Almost every day a certain picture paper 
came out with exclusive details of the wedding prepara- 
tions in which there was great public interest. There 
was information about the wedding presents, the bride’s 
trousseau, and other things. The explanation was that 
the bride’s family were not well off, and the mother 
of the bride was imparting this information for cash which 
the picture paper was very pleased to pay. There was 
nothing unusual in this. When the young bridegroom 
heard of it, he pointed out to his future mother-in-law 
that this sort of thing excited much jealousy among the 
newspapers, and that she ought to give the information 
to at least one other paper. e lady informed the man 
she was dealing with at the office of the picture paper, 
and he adroitly suggested a simple way out of the 
difficulty, she could send information to one of the 
staider dailies, which was, of course, not exactly a deadly 
tival of the picture paper. To this she agreed. When 
next the mother of the bride and the picture editor met 
she had some surprising news for him. 

“T sent the information as you suggested,” she said, 
“to the » but they did not print it.” 

“Qh, that doesn’t matter,” said the picture editor, 
“so long as you sent it.” 

‘But they not only did not print it,” said the lady, 
“but they returned my information with a note stating 
what their advertising rates were,” 

The explanation was, that in those pre-war days there 
was no love lost between this young statesman and the 
newspaper, who, in my opinion, threw away news that 
would have been of great interest to its readers. 

I have never offered my services to The Times, and 
they have never sought them, but I might very well have 
gone to Printing House Square at the time Northcliffe 
was the proprietor and was busy popularizing its some- 
what unattractive pages. It may seem to the lay mind 
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that for a journalist to join The Times is like a humble 
elerk joining the Bank of England. But it is not quite 
like that. The prestige of Printing House Square is, 
of course, unapproachable, but the question of salaries 
has to be considered by most people, and here the scale 
is rather below that paid in some offices where 
substantial four-figure incomes are common, as in the 
Daily Mail, the Daily Express, and the Daily Herald. 
When H. V. Morton left the Express it was said that 
the Daily Herald had offered him a contract at £5,000 
a year. What does cost The Times a lot of money is its 
foreign correspondence, unrivalled for its authoritative- 
ness. The Paris correspondent of The Times has an 
ambassadorial position, and his emoluments are corre- 
spondingly high. 

Sisley Huddleston, the brilliant author and journalist 
who resides in Paris, did some sensational interviews 
which appeared in the now defunct Westminster Gazette. 
I think it was during the Peace Conference, but I may 
be wrong. The interviews greatly impressed Northcliffe, 
who was playing golf one day in France when Huddleston 
approached him for an interview. He said to Northcliffe : 
“J am Sisley Huddleston representing the Westminster 
Gazette. ‘‘ No, you are not,” replied Northcliffe, “ You 
are Sisley Huddleston representing The Times.” And 
that was how Huddleston became Paris correspondent 
of The Times, a position which he held for some years. 

One of Northeliffe’s chief men in The Times office told 
me of the difficulties that had to be overcome before 
it was decided to print photographs. The page of 
pichares that now appears daily is one of the most 

elightful features of lish journalism, but at the time 
the feature was introduced there were the gravest 
misgivings in Printing House Square. As for the 
articles and illustration of women’s fashions,—these 
were thought to constitute an act of shocking cruelty 
within the walls of a great British institution. A 
woman fashion astist was engaged at a sal: compar- 
able to that paid to a music hall star. It is difficult to 
understand the mentality of the objectors to these 
features in those days; the educated women readers 
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of The Times must be interested in fashionable clothes, 
and were obviously quite prepared to read about them 
in the dignified prose of The Times. I can remember, 
at the time Northcliffe acquired the paper, there were 
wide lamentations in journalistic circles. Yet the new 
Times that he made must be accounted as one of the 
outstanding triumphs of Northeliffe’s career. He not 
only converted it into a much more attractive paper, 
without damaging its dignity or its great traditions, 
but he made a brilliant commercial success out of it, 
and when he died it was a splendid property. It entered 
the possession of his brother, Lord Rothermere. It was 
important that The Times should be able to pay a good 
profit, and that it should be in the hands of Britishers 
of the highest integrity like the Walter family, who had 
it for so long, and Northcliffe and Rothermere, for as I 
have already pointed out there was at least one instance 
of a London daily newspaper on the financial rocks 
that was subsidized by a foreign country. The late 
Sir John Ellerman, the great ship owner, who was born 
in Hull, the son of a German, and left £80,000,000, told 
me during the war that he was the second largest share- 
holder in The Times. I am not suggesting that Sir John 
Ellerman’s interest in this great paper was undesirable. 
He did great service for the Ministry of Shipping during 
the war, and his generous purse, among other things, 
equipped and maintained the Ellerman Hospital in 
Regent’s Park. Thanks to Lord Rothermere, who 
became proprietor on the death of his brother, and to 
Major J. J. Astor, who took ovcr from Lord Rother- 
mere, it will be impossible for any one individual to 
own The Times, or for any person of foreign extraction 
to have any say in its control, for this great news- 
paper is now a Public Trust, the members of which are 
the leading figures in the land, holders of great publie 
offices. 

There remains for mention the Observer, which has the 
most distinguished editor of them all, J. L. Garvin, 
who is also the editor-in-chief of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, One of his brilliant assistants is Massing- 
ham, whose company I greatly enjoyed on a recent 
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journey to Vienna. He, like his famous father, “ H.W.M.”, 
one-time editor of the Daily News, and editor of the 
Nation, came from Norfolk and worked at one time 
on the Eastern Daily Press at Norwich. 


The reader will have gathered by now that I consider 
that the coming of the dictators to Fleet Strect was a 
blessing to journalism, to the country, and to the 
Empire, a statement that would be greeted with 
hilarious, or bitter, laughter in quarters both obscure 
and exalted. But no critic can successfully challenge 
the assertion that in this year of nincteen hundred and 
thirty-four, with this dictatorship at its zenith, Britain 
enjoys the fairest, the most enlightencd, the brightest, 
and the most efficient Press in the world. It is the great- 
est safeguard we have against corruption in high and low 
places ; it is our surest shicld against Fascism, Nazism, 
and all revolutionary movements of a brutal and 
tyrannous nature—so foreign to the character and in- 
stincts of the British people; it is never the servile servant. 
of any party, creed, class, or vested interest, but is quick 
to be the champion of the victim of injustice. The great 
majority of the national papers do not pander to the lower 
tastes of the public, and there is an increasing tendency 
to print only the news that is fit to print even in those 
organs most addicted to objectionable sensationalism. 

Of what Press in any other country could all these 
things be said? At the time of writing the largest 
populations of Europe are served by newspapers that 
have been muzzled, humbled, and devitalized by a ruth- 
less and merciless dictatorship. Even in free France 
there are newspapers subsidized and controlled by 
powerful and undesirable interests, and others that are 
susceptible to bribery and corruption. 

I prefer to risk the taunt of being fulsome and 
sycophantic, and will say that we should thank Heaven 
for the Dictators of Fleet Street. They have powers 
greater than that of any statesman in Britain and they 
use them with wisdom, charity, compassion, and 
devotion to their country. 


CHAPTER SIX 


Some famous men and women, and others. Sir A. Conan Doyle, 
Mr, Lloyd George, Mr. Asquith, Sir Ernest Shackleton, Sir Mark 
Sykes, Sir Harry Johnston, Sir Arthur Pearson, President 
Wilson, Lord Rhondda, Senatore Marconi, the Pankhursts. 


Lord Beaverbrook that the two most remarkable 

men he had known were Northcliffe and Lloyd 
George. If I were to name a third I would put Beaver- 
brook on my list, the fourth would be Winston Churchill, 
but in his case my grounds would be based on entirely 
second-hand information, and the fifth would be Lord 
Rothermere, but he I do not think I have ever even seen, 
although I worked ten years in Carmelite House and 
Northcliffe House. 

High up in the list of famous people I have known is 
the late Sir Arthur Conan Doyle. I saw him in his 
study in the Victoria district. There seemed to be the 
light of another world on his distinguished face. Here 
was @ man who gave you the impression that he really 
was in touch with forces unknown on this earth. Every- 
thing about Conan Doyle was big. There was a physical 
and mental immensity, and a greatness of character. 
On this occasion we talked about Spiritualism and 
mediums, and I little realized at that time that many 
years later, after his death, I should be partly responsible 
for the publication of a sensational document he wrote 
in which he predicted the end of the world by flood. 
At the time of writing the world seems more likely to 
perish for want of water. Here was a man whose depths 
of sincerity seemed to be immeasurable, the leader of 
the greatest spiritual movement in Western civilization 
since the war. It was a movement that seized the oppor- 
tunity that the churches were incapable of taking. It 

a 


I HAVE already recorded a statement made by 
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touched the heart of the country to an extent that few 
of us realized. Millions were mourning the deaths of 
a whole generation of young men destroyed in battle, 
and Conan Doyle and his associates were the only people 
who had a genuine message of real hope and comfort. 
Because of his leadership in a great crusade, his work as 
historian and novelist ; putting all his activities together, 
I say that Conan Doyle was a great man. 

A contemporary of lofty stature also, and a leader in 
the same Spiritualist movement, was Sir Oliver Lodge. 
I met him almost at the beginning of the rise of Spirit- 
ualism, in Scotland, where he was on holiday. We 
talked about his son Raymond who had died at the 
Front, and was said to have communicated with his 

arents since his death. He publshed a memoir of 

aymond in 1916. Here was another physical and 
mental giant, one of the outstanding men of science, 
and one of three men of pre-eminent character, who told 
me that they were completely convinced from their 
own experience that there was a future life. The other 
two were Conan Doyle and Sir William Crookes. 

I liked the homely simplicity of the Lloyd Georges. 
Late one night when I called at Downing Street the 
door was opened by Mrs. Lloyd George. She said she 
thought that her husband was asleep, and she would not 
like to disturb him if that was so. She returned within 
a minute to say that he was indeed slumbering, and so I 
departed, my mission not being a very urgent one. 
I had years previously seen them together arriving at a 
City banquet. I asked him if he was going to say 
anything of exceptional interest, and he replied that 
there would be something of importance. That was the 
famous speech in which he warned Germany. 

Soon after he became Prime Minister I went down to 
Criccieth to see his old uncle, Richard Lloyd, a shoe- 
maker and pastor, who was seriously ill. On a previous 
occasion the uncle told me how he tutored the young 
Lloyd George, for the old man was a scholar, and the 
youngster imbibed the lessons so well that at the age 
of fourteen he was able to prepare for his career as a 
solicitor. 
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Richard Lloyd was a tall, dignified old man with 
white hair. The sands were fast running out when I 
arrived. The old man would not take any nourishment, 
and his nephew, on hearing this, sent a message which 
Lloyd George's brother delivered : 

“The Prime Minister insists upon his uncle taking 
some food.” 

The old man duly pondered the request and then 
said : 

‘« The Prime Minister says that, doeshe. Well, tell him 
that he knows his job, and I know mine.” 

Soon afterwards he died, and I saw Lloyd George at 
the graveside. He had travelled from Downing Street, 
during a critical phase in the War, when the outlook was 
dark. The most dominating figure in Europe in those 
days was one of a humble little crowd, mostly composed 
of shabby old men, uped round a grave on this 
beautiful Welsh hillside. 

I saw something of the Prime Minister subsequently 
in the House of Commons, but my most striking memory 
was on Armistice Day when the Members of Parliament 
crossed the road for the Thanksgiving Service at 
St. Margaret’s, Westminster. In the fog the figures 
passed like ghosts down a corridor. Lloyd George and 
Asquith walked side by side, their grey heads bowed. 
For the Welshman it was the greatest day in his life, one 
of the greatest days that ever came into the life of any 
British statesman. For Asquith it was rather a different 
experience; he had been dethroned in the middle of 
the struggle in which he had lost his brilliant son 
Raymond. 

The late T. P. O’Connor, M.P., told me of an incident 
that occurred when Asquith became Prime Minister. 
“T was walking through Cavendish Square one night,” 
said T. P., ‘‘ and was passing Asquith’s house when I 
saw the front door open, and Asquith himself appeared 
and received an envelope from a messenger. heard 
subsequently that this was a letter from the King 
inviting him to become Premier. That same night 
Asquith left his house alone and walked about the 
streets of London by himself. What were his thoughts ? 
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I think I know. They were about his first wife, and 
what this great appointment would have meant to her. 
They were a homely couple. When they were first 
married they used to live in a little house in Hampstead 
and would usually retire early.” 

In those war years in the House of Commons I would 
sometimes see in the outer lobby the pale, dark, hand- 
some face of a man who never smiled, and at whom some 
people directed looks of scorn and contempt. This was 
the man who had been chased from platforms at public 
meetings, and had some narrow escapes from violent 
attacks at the hands of soldiers and civilians. He 
looked a man of great courage, but his life in those 
days must have been a misery. His name was Ramsay 
MacDonald. 

Another remarkable figure in the lobbies was a tall, 
athletic man with sharp, clean-shaven features, and a 
monocle. This was Pemberton Billing, who was swept 
into Parliament on the tide of the public indignation 
at the Government’s apparent reluctance to bomb 
German towns, in retaliation for the air raids on London, 
Pemberton Billing delivered one of the best-received 
maiden speeches ever made in the House of Commons. 
The House was packed, including the front bench, when 
this young man, having nervously wiped his monocle, 
ealled upon the Government to proceed at once with 
retaliatory measures against Germany, insisting that the 
men and the machines were ready. At least one member 
on the front bench loudly ‘t Hcar, heared ’’ the specch. 
He was A. J. Balfour. Pemberton Billing used to drive 
into the yard of the House of Commons in a long torpedo- 
shaped car which looked as if it had been made to measure 
him, and which snorted defiance as it streamed through 
the gates, 

It was Pemberton Billing who was sued for libel by 
Maud Allan, the dancer, acase that aroused extraordinary 
interest. The reports filled the pages of the news- 
papers every day and kept the army in the trenches in a 
good humour, at a time when the troops were sorely in 
need of a cheerful inspiration. The great moment in this 
weird trial came with the mention of the existence of a 
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“Black Book” said to have been compiled by the 
Germans, and to contain the names of prominent British 
people. “Was Mr. Asquith’s name in that book?” 
shouted Pemberton Billing to a witness before the judge, 
Mr. Justice Darling, could stop him. “ Yes,” replied 
the witness. At this moment a reporter representing a 
London evening paper scribbled an urgent note to his 
editor : 

“Please send every available man at once. This is 
not an ordinary law case, this is world history.” 

Pemberton Billing could fill the Albert Hall with an 
enthusiastic audience. At one meeting the platform 
and orchestral seats contained some of his constituents 
from Hertfordshire. There was no chairman or 
supporting speakers. The crowd were just awaiting 
the arrival of the one and only speaker, and meanwhile 
there was music from the organ and singing by the late 
Harry Dearth. Dearth was just about to start on 
‘*Land of Hope and Glory” or something like that, 
when one of the men of Hertfordshire jumped up from 
his seat and running up to the singer, said, with his 
eyes starting out of his head and his voice trembling 
with emotion: ‘“ He’s here.” 

“ Who’s here ? ” said Dearth. 

“* Why, Pemberton Billing.” 

Dearth turned upon the interrupter and said: ‘* Well, 
I can’t help it.” 

It was strange how some men who were unable to take 
part in the War reacted to it. I remember talking to 
Sir Ray Lankester, the veteran scientist, who was 
annoyed because he could not get sugar for his tea at his 
club. I recalled this in an article I wrote in the Sunday 
Evwpress, and referred to him as the late Sir Ray, and a 
relative wrote pointing out that he was still alive. Then 
there was Sir Hiram Maxim, inventor of the terrible little 
instrument of war that killed so many lives, and more 
than anything else was responsible for the development 
of trench warfare. I spent an afternoon with the 
eager old man, who was so deaf that he could not even 
hear the guns of Armageddon. He was experimenting 
with a silencer and made me stand a short distance away 
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from him while he kept firing off his gun. Of course he 
could not hear anything, and he asked me to report on 
the extent of the noise of the explosion. He was like a 
child with a toy. 

There was the broad-shouldered, deep-voiced Sir 
Ernest Shackleton, the Antarctic explorer, who had 
starved and endured torture in the cause of science and 
adventure. I had met him several times, and I joined 
him in a third-class compartment on a suburban line 
going to London, the morning after a very bad air 
raid. He told me he hated these raids, they got on his 
nerves, Apparently he preferred to be somewhere 
near the South Pole, without food, and utterly lost. 
I amazed Shackleton once by walking into an office, 
where he was with some business colleagues, concerned 
in the marketing of a new cigarette. He asked me how 
on earth I had found out the address of the office, and 
what had brought me there. I explained that there had 
been an intriguing advertisement in the Personal Column 
of The Times which I had investigated on behalf of my 
peper, and which had taken me to a certain shop in 

‘iccadilly, where the assistant referred me to the address 
where I had now found Shackleton. He asked me to try 
one of the new cigarettes, and while we smoked he 
questioned me further. At the back of his mind I could 
see that he thought there must be something more in this, 
that I must have had some ulterior motive in calling at 
that office that day, and I do not think I quite succeeded 
in removing that suspicion. 

I was reminded of a much less pleasant experience. 
Sir Mark Sykes, who was at one time freely tipped as a 
coming Foreign Secretary, was announced in The 
Times as the speaker one afternoon at a West End 
Club on a subject of international interest, and my 
paper thought it was worth while going to hear it, as 
Sykes always said something interesting. So I watked 
into the club, a very exclusive one, took a seat, and 
enjoyed a drink which a member most cordially invited 
me to partake of. Sykes delivered his address and 
I had a talk with him afterwards, and he said that 
he would let me have his manuscript to read. I was just 
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chapter about newspaper proprietors. But Pearson’s 
greatest work was done in a world where people could not 
read newspapers, inhabited by those men who came 
back from the War, never again to see their native 
land. I knew Arthur Pearson when he sat in his little 
office in St. Dunstan’s in Regent’s Park, greeting these 
men and devoting his life to their future. Pearson, like 
Pulitzer, lost his sight while in journalism. It was he 
who founded the Daily Express, and by a fluke missed 
becoming the proprietor of The Times instead of North- 
cliffe, who had a dread of blindness after the affliction 
came to Pearson, but who was spared that. The War 
gave Pearson his wonderful opportunity. 

I sat by Sir Arthur’s side one day at St. Dunstan’s as 
one by one the blinded men came into his room. He 
had an infectious cheerfulness which was really marvel- 
lous. “‘ Hello, old chap,” a hearty handshake. Pearson 
could always find the hand he could not see. “‘ My name 
is Pearson, Arthur Pearson. I am like yourself.” There 
was a clever inflection in his voice which indicated that 
the particular condition to which he referred was not 
one for pity at all, and that no pity was offered, but 
sympathy and understanding. He would then tell his 
listener what a fine time he had despite this handicap, 
the things he had learnt to do, the things that the other 
men who had come back from the trenches with the 
same handicap were able to do. Sometimes, before the 
interview was over, he would have the soldier laughing. 
The only sad man in that room was myself. I could not 
help feeling the poignancy of the situation. Recently 
I had been to the hospital where they were mending the 
smashed, grotesquely disfigured faces of some of the 
other heroes. The surgeon in one or two cases had 
removed the bandages so that I could see how certain 
features were being replaced or rebuilt. It was ghastly, 
but here at least was hope; miracles of surgery were 
creating new faces as surely as the devastated War 
areas were subsequently rebuilt, but in this room at 
St. Dunstan’s there was no hope of any physical 
regeneration, the miracle was being accomplished in the 
soul, and the healer was Arthur Pearson. It was an 
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inspiration to watch him carrying out his numerous 
duties, dictating letters and articles to his secretaries, 
and finding time to offer his guest a cigarette and a 
light. He found time also to make speeches at public 
gatherings, in fact it was difficult to distinguish any 
difference between his life and any other busy public 
man. I heard him make what was undoubtedly a 
cynical speech about his past career as a newspaper 
proprietor. I suppose that career must have seemed 
trivial compared to the work he was then doing, and I 
do not propose to indicate the nature of the speech 
because it would unnecessarily hurt the feelings of 
living people, but to me it was a revelation of the 
fearless and lofty soul of Arthur Pearson, His death 
was sudden and dramatic, and came as a great shock 
to the country. An accident in his bath, and another 
great man had passed over. 

A figure that will always stick in my memory because 
of the atmosphere of exaltation that surrounded him 
when I saw him, and because of the anti-climax to his 
career, was that of President Wilson. I witnessed his 
arrival in the Guildhall, London. Haig and Asquith, 
Balfour, Bonar Law, Churchill, and other celebrities 
had been vociferously acclaimed. Lloyd George, of 
course, had had the greatest demonstration of all. The 
platform was packed with all these people with world- 
famous names, and then we heard cheering in the streets 
heralding the approach of the President of the United 
States. Some of the American journalists with me 
could scarcely restrain their excitement, although they 
had been with the President at other jubilations. 
These journalists were interested in the immense 
popularity of Lloyd George, but it was obvious that 
they regarded the approach of this god from America 
as almost equivalent to that of the coming of a new 
Messiah, who had brought peace, and also would bring 
regeneration, and a new heaven, and @ new earth. 
Presently the band struck up “ Hail Columbia ” and we, 
including the fat City aldermen, one or two in a state 
bordering on apoplexy, began to shout as the great man 
appeared, a distinguished figure in his frock coat with 
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his young wife on his arm, I watched the reaction of the 
notabilities on the platform. Bonar Law craned his 
neck forward with keenest interest, Lloyd George 
applauded in the peculiar way some politicians have, 
not by pressing the palms of the hands together, but by 
punching the closed fist of the right hand into the palm 
of the left, while Balfour looked down upon the scene 
with that imperturbable, philosophic air which never 
deserted him. The President did not unbend for one 
moment, The professor had arrived to deliver a lecture 
to the students in the classroom, and this he proceeded 
to do with pontifical solemnity. I do not suppose that 
he had so much as an inkling of what was really in store 
for him at the Peace Conference, at the subtle hands of 
Lloyd George and Clemenceau. It was during this 
conference that “ Bill” Orpen, afterwards Sir William 
Orpen, was commissioned to paint a portrait of Wilson. 
Shortly before the first sitting two of the President’s 
bodyguard arrived in the studio and saw the famous 
artist, looking like—well, like an artist. 

“Please dress yourself properly to receive the 
President of the United States,” said one of them, 
in peremptory, shocked tones. ‘‘ Bill’? Orpen cared 
for nobody, and his reply was said to have been un- 
printable, 

One of the most refreshing personalities, and one of 
the biggest, that I ever met in Whitehall was the late 
Lord Rhondda, formerly D, A. Thomas, the British 
colliery owner, who with his daughter were survivors of 
the Lusitania. He had rendered important services to 
the country in the early days of the War for which he 
was created a baron, and then he entered Lloyd George’s 
government as President of the old Local Government 
Board. It was in the office of this Department that I 
had a talk with him. Rhondda was a magnificent-looking 
man, like Lord D’Abernon, tall and handsome, with 
massive shoulders, and the head of a lion. Rhondda 
talked frankly to me about the amazing red tape of 
Whitehall. He said that no one, who had not worked 
in a capacity similar to his, could realize to what lengths 
officialdom could go. “The other day,” he said, “I 
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wanted to consult Fisher about something rather urgent 
[the Right Honourable H. A. L. Fisher, then President 
the Board of Education]. I mentioned the matter to an 
official, who suggested that I should write a letter to 
Fisher. But I did not like writing a letter on an urgent 
matter because I knew correspondence like this, par- 
ticularly in a Government office, often delayed action, 
so I said I would ring Fisher up on the telephone. The 
official was astonished and said, ‘ Ministers don’t com- 
municate with each other by telephone.’ IJ said I thought 
that was nonsense, got on the phone to Fisher and 
arranged to see him at lunch that day. We discussed 
the matter in question and settled it in a few minutes.” 

Lord Rhondda laughed when I expressed my amaze~ 
ment, and he added : 

“* Heaven knows how long it would have taken to have 
settled that question if we had started writing letters. 
Just think of the delay, the waste of time and money, 
that this country has to endure because of silly rules 
like this one about one Minister not ringing another up 
on _the telephone.” 

The next time I saw Lord Rhondda was at a dramatic 
moment in the World War. He had been appointed 
Food Controlier, and succeeded brilliantly where Lord 
Devonport failed. It was he who instituted the system 
of compulsory food rationing, and crushed the scandalous 
profiteering. This particular day he was standing 
outside the Westminster Tube Station, staring at a 
newspaper contents bill which announced disaster to 
the Italian Army at Caporetto. Rhondda knew what 
terrible repercussions this great reverse would have on 
Italy’s allies, and he had a grim expression on his face 
when he turned towards Whitehall. 

He was a victim of his own food rations. His huge 
body did not get sufficient nourishment out of the 
allowance, and he was too conscientious to exceed it. 
When illness overtook him he was unable successfully 
to fight it. 

If you are in Fleet Street and the Strand every day it 
is almost like walking down a village street, for, despite 
the great crowds, you see the same faces. Some of these 
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are world-famous. I often used to see a former journalist 
who was in the Press Gallery of the House of Commons, 
who became Lord Chief Justice. This was Lord Hewart. 
More than once I stood behind him waiting my turn to 

ay my bill in a teashop, while he paid his twopence 
Pale pesny for a cup of tea. I frequently saw he who 
became Lord Birkenhead in his car with his feet on the 
opposite seats, his hat on the back of his head, a big 
cigar between his teeth, and generally in the attitude 
of a young undergraduate enjoying himself. There was 
also the man who was making more money at the Bar 
than anybody, Sir John Simon, suave and ascetic 
looking, getting out of his Rolls-Royce outside the 
Law Courts. Gord Northcliffe would sometimes be 
walking on the south side of Fleet Street to enter 
the gate of the Inner Temple, and so making a short 
cut to Carmelite House. There were also the people 
unknown to me, but nevertheless interesting, in par- 
ticular the tall black man wearing a red fez and carrying 
a Gladstone-bag, and hurrying with long strides towards 
the City, But the man I saw most regularly was like 
myself, blind in one eye, the man whose scientific discovery 
was destined to have a startling influence on the minds of 
the human race. The name ofthis man was Marconi. He 
was then living at the Savoy, and would walk every 
morning from his suite in the hotel to Marconi House in 
the Strand. I met him on several occasions. He 
described to me his early experiments, and also his 
efforts to get into wireless communication with Mars. 
One day he told me that he had lifted the receiver of a 
telephone instrument in Marconi House, to which no 
wires were attached, and had spoken to his home near 
Southampton. This was the first wireless telephone 
conversation ever spoken. Senatore Marconi is the type of 
great man I admire most, the man who does big things 
without any fuss. 

Two of the most remarkable women I have met were 
Mrs. Pankhurst and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, the leaders 
of the Suffragettes. I saw them in the dock at the Old 
Bailey when they were sentenced. They were women 
of dignity and charm, and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence made 
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a noble and inspiring speech which appeared to make 
not the slightest impression on the stony visage of the 
Judge. I was an eye-witness of the arrest of Mrs. 
Pankhurst outside Buckingham Palace during a Suffra- 
gette demonstration, Escorted by some women friends, 
she approached the Palace by way of Constitution Hill. 
Just at the corner where the sentry-box stands on the 
Green Park side she attempted to push her way through 
the police cordon, and immediately a giant inspector 
of police put his arm round her waist, swung her off her 
feet, and into the roadway, and bundled her into a 
taxicab for a journey to the police station. It was for 
Mrs. Pankhurst that I spent the whole of one cold, wet 
night sitting outside Holloway Prison, in case she was 
released before the usual time, but she was not. On 
another night I was sent to an Albert Hall meeting to 
find her daughter, the fair and fearless Christabel, for 
whom J had an urgent message. There were 10,000 
people in the Albert Hall, and Christabel was in one of 
the seats, but I had no idea where. Lloyd George was 
addressing the meeting when I arrived, and various 
women kept jumping up and calling him names. Lloyd 
George went on talking and I went on searching for 
Christabel, asking all sorts of people until at last I got 
aclue. She was upstairs, and I sat beside her and talked, 
while Lloyd George went on speaking, and his inter- 
rupters continued to shout. 

‘hristabel went abroad for a while. I saw her when 
she returned. The homely rather plainly-attired girl 
had become a well-dressed and charming woman. 

In the Albert Hall I heard Aimee Macpherson, the 
blonde American woman evangelist. I had previousl: 
had a talk with her at her hotel, and found her good. 
looking with an attractive personality. While Aimee 
Macpherson was in London there arrived a certain 
American woman “‘ bishop,” who had denounced Aimee 
and her methods. It seemed a good idea to confront 
these two women publicly, so I took the “ bishop ” to 
the Albert Hall one night, and towards the end of the 
meeting, when Aimee was speaking, the “‘ bishop” stood 
up in a box and started shouting accusations, the nature 
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of which I have forgotten. The evangelist on the 
platform ignored these interrupHons) which were cut 
short by some young ushers who jumped into our box 
and requested us either to keep quiet or to get out. We 
left, but I had sufficient material for a good “ exclusive.”’ 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Some adventures in periodical journalism. I leave Fleet Street 
for Southampton Street. John o” London and his Weekly, and 
Sidney Dark. 


N 1919, that extraordinary year when millions of 

British heroes came back to the land of many 

promises, the year of the Victory parades, of the 
Peace Conference at Versailles, I made a move which 
actually took me out of Fleet Street, although I remained 
in contact with it in another branch of journalism, which 
from a distance had always seemed to me to have a 
fascination. 

One day in Carmelite House I met a man who did not 
seem quite to fit in the scheme of things there. His name 
was Wilfred Whitten, well known to readers of the 
pre-war 7'.P.’s Weekly as John o’ London. The explana- 
tion of his presence in Carmelite House was that he, 
a@ man over military age, was doing wartime work on 
the Daily Mail in the absence of members of the staif 
who were in the Army. He was in charge of the picture 
page. It was not perhaps an ideal post for a distinguished 
man of letters, but I believe he gave great satisfaction. 
It was certainly a very interesting experiment. I have 
often wished to see famous authors having a spell on 
London daily papers. I would put Bernard Shaw in 
charge of the main news page and let him do what he 
liked with the big headlines; H. G. Wells could edit and 
partly write the page containing the leaders, the chief 
article, the letters to the editor ; Rudyard Kipling might 
make a good sports editor; P. G. Wodehouse might 
handle the foreign news with some originality, and A. P. 
Herbert would certainly display considerable ingenuity 
in dealing with the features for children. There is no 
woman author I can think of who would get really well 
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away from the beaten track in handling the Woman’s 
Page, and I would try Michael Arlen. I can think of no 
living author who would make a really satisfactory chief 
reporter, but Noel Coward might be tried out on it, and 
J.B. Priestley might shape well as a news editor. If only 
this team would consent to work together under the 
editorship of Winston Churchill we might produce a really 
good paper, if it ever got published, and if there was 
serious indiscipline Sir John Reith of the B.B.C. might 
be installed to infuse a little red tape. Well, here is my 
team: 


Editor : Winston Churchill. 
Managing Editor : Sir John Reith. 
Literary Editor ; H. G, Wells. 
Chief Sub-Editor : Bernard Shaw. 
News Editor : J. B. Priestle: 
Sporting Editor : Rudyard Kipling. 
‘oreign Editor : P. G. Wodehouse. 
Woman’s Page Editor : Michael Arlen, 
Chief Reporter : Noel Coward. 
Children’s Features : A. P. Herbert. 
Other Reporters : Hugh Walpole, Gilbert 


Frankau, Phillips Oppen- 
heim, Charles Morgan. 


Crime Reporter : Dorothy L. Sayers, 
City Editor : Lord Snowden. 
Film and Dramatic Critic: Stanley Baldwin. 
Radio Critic: Lord Avory. 


I am afraid I have digressed from the subject of 
Wilfred Whitten. I forget whether Arthur Machen, 
the author of The Angels of Mons, was in the building 
at the same time, but he was certainly there a good 
many years,—another man of letters who sparkled 
amazingly on all kinds of work, but especially about 
the great funeral pageants of London. Wilfred Whitten’s 
writing in those days was confined almost entirely to 
writing the lines under the pictures which are called 
sepnone: 

hitten had white hair, a boy’s face, a complexion 
which suggested that he lived and slept in the open air, 
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the laughter of a jovial monk, and an epicurean taste in 
wines. Like J. M. Barrie, he loved wandering about 
London streets alone, but especially that area between 
Charing Cross and Ludgate Circus. I was destined to 
work with him for some years, and to see much of the 
social side of him. One day he confided in me that 
shortly he would be leaving Carmelite House to start a 
weekly periodical sponsored by George Newnes, Ltd., 
the proprietors of the Strand Magazine, Tit-Bits and 
other magazines and periodicals. He was looking for an 
assistant editor. He wantcd a young man with a 
knowledge of books, but also with journalistic ability 
sharpened by contact with big men and big events. 
Looking back now it scems to me that my appointment 
would have been an ideal one but for one serious 
weakness. I was rot crudite cnough. I was not 
unded in English literature or any other literature. 
| had mercly tasted some of the best vintages. Let this 
be a lesson to any young journalist who should read this. 
If I had applied all my spare time as a young journalist 
to acquirmg a degree in literature at the London 
University, 1 should probably have been a great success 
in my new sphcre. 

Whitten introduced me to the almost inevitable 
Scotsman from Glasgow who fixcd my emoluments, 
which were modest, for starting a new paper is always 
a gamble. But I did not foresee the jump in salaries 
that. was to take place in [Fleet Street. If I had 
done so I doubt whether I would have gone to Southamp- 
ton Street, Strand, although that would have been 
a pity for I would have missed another world, peopled 
with individuals who had an entirely different outlook 
in many ways from Fleet Street. I would also have 
missed the excitement of starting a new periodical, and 
of being associated with one of the outstanding successes 
of the post-war period. 

I found myself the occupant of one of three rooms on 
the top floor at the corner of an old building. I had 
reached these rooms by means of what must have been 
one of the first lifts installed in London. One of the kind 
that suggests a rough Channel crossing, and goes up and 
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down by tugging at a rope. I was in the building in 
which had been created the first really popular periodi- 
cals printed in England, long before Northcliffe appeared 
on the scene, Here was born perhaps the most widely 
popular character in fiction, Sherlock Holmes, and I 
was to meet his original editor, the tall, wiry, and kindly 
Greenhough Smith, the first editor of the Strand 
Magazine, and still its editor years after I first went 
up in that prehistoric escalator. 

One day in the Savage Club my host said: ‘‘ Watch 
that clock when the hand points to one minute past two 
o’clock.” The time was then two o’clock. I inquired 
what the surprise was going to be, and I was informed 
that at exactly one minute past two the door of the 
dining-room would open, and there would enter Green- 
hough Smith. Sure enough he did, punctual to the 
second, and I was told that he had never been known to 
be before or after that time. 

In the floor above the Sirand Magazine office, which 
was on the ground floor, was the home of Tit-Bits, 
the first periodical of its kind, also with its original 
editor still in the chair, Galloway Fraser, shortly to 
retire, and on the ground floor was the son of the 
founder of the firm, the debonair baronet Sir Frank 
Newnes. 

In this old building was represented nearly half a 
century of great achievements in periodical publishing, 
which in some respects had never been equalled, and the 
firm was still going ahead. Yet for me the change of 
atmosphere was amazing, and for some months I seemed 
tobeinadream. This was really not surprising for I had 
just left a machine which in its mechanical equipment 
and in its organization was a miracle of high speed and 
efficiency, a machine created and commanded by the 
terrific personality of Lord Northcliffe. I had been 
working under conditions which sometimes imposed an 
almost unbearable mental and physical strain, inevitable 
sometimes on a great national newspaper where the time 
factor is all important, and when the best laid plans have 
to be scrapped at a moment’s notice and new and far- 
reaching decisions taken in the twinkling of an eye, 
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because big news has broken, and like the weather, the 
time of arrival and nature of the news cannot always be 
anticipated. I had also been used to spending the firm’s 
money lavishly. 

In a house issuing weekly and monthly publications 
time is not so important, although, of course, these 
periodicals and magazines work strictly to a schedule. 
At night in Fleet Street the great newspapers sometimes 
have only a margin of a few minutes in which to catch the 
trains that will distribute the paper all over the British 
Isles in time for the breakfast table. Sometimes the 
trains are missed, and extra expense is involved in 
getting the papers away by road or air. It would be 
much too expensive ‘to distribute magazines and 
periodicals in this way. Most of them are put on goods 
trains at much cheaper rates, and the distribution is 
consequently much slower. I had becn used to secing 
what I wrote in print, and being read by the million in a 
few hours. Now I had to write something that would 
appear three weeks hence and be read by the thousand. 

‘or a time I was completely at sea, but how I enjoyed it. 
Here was peace. Peace and procrastination. Ina news- 
paper office there is no such thing as to-morrow, in the 
magazine world you can sometimes leave it until 
next week. In those days preceding the publication of 
the first number of Jokn 0’ London’s Weekly, life seemed 
too good to be true. Instead of six telephones, some- 
times all ringing at once, I had one telephone which 
rarely rang at all. I was ashamed to take my salary, 
small as it was compared with what I drew in Fleet 
Street years later. 

But the date of the first number had been announced 
and the ‘‘dummy” had been approved. To the un- 
initiated I may explain that the “ dummy ” consists of 
the blank sheets of paper on which the newspaper, 
periodical, or magazine is printed, with the exact 
number of pages and the exact size. Each page is marked 
with what it will probably contain in the way of letter- 
press, advertisements, and pictures, so that when the 
editors and sub-editors have all the matter ready, they 
can instruct the printer, who has a copy of the ‘‘ dummy,” 
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where to put each article, picture, paragraph, and 
advertisement. 

Wilfred Whitten had made a great reputation as 
acting editor of T.P.’s Weekly under T. P. O’Connor 
from 1902 until 1911, and previously with Lewis Hind 
of the Academy. My memory of the first “ dummy ” 
is vague, but I do remember that it was finally decided 
that the front page should consist of the title, with a 
silhouette of a London skyline, a drawing of Whitten, 
by Joseph Simpson, end underneath a brief biography 
of him. I believe I wrote this biography, but one’s 
memory plays strange tricks sometimes, and I may be 
wrong. The front page was also to have a review of 
a war book by Whitten, signed by his pen-name. The 
title given to this review article was eventually decided 
upon—The Greatest Event since Christ. Whitten’s old 
friend, Arnold Bennett, who had a look at the first 
number before publication, had his doubts about this 
title, which was to be widely advertised. He said that 
many people would think that it was a religious paper, 
and I was inclined to agree with him, but the title was 
not changed, and was used as a poster on the giant 
hoarding in Kingsway. Whitten and I used to stand 
with amused interest and regard this enormous adver- 
tisement. I suppose this is the most valuable poster site 
in London, and was still in existence at the time of the 
writing of this book. The Greatest Event since Christ 
was certainly a provocative title by which to attract 
readers to a new paper, and referred to the creation 
of the League of Nations, an institution which was 
then regarded with more hope, and respect, than it 
is now. 

Whitten was a prolific contributor to the first number, 
but I had been enjoying my new life so much that I am 
afraid I made a poor show, in fact my name for many 
months appeared but once. There was one feature 
which did not run very long, called, ‘‘ Told at the Stunt 
Club,” under which title I got various Fleet Street 
personalities to write about the secret history of some 
of the stories they had written in their papers. Some 
of the contributors to the first number of the paper 
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are already dead,—Spencer Leigh Hughes, M.P., the 
columnist of the Daily News, and before that of the old 
Morning Leader, started a gossipy feature called “ Sub 
Rosa,” and W. L. George, the brilliant young novelist, 
who died in early middle age. There was also Arthur 
Machen, H. G. Wells, and the clever F. Britten Austin 
with a short story. 

In those days the firm lacked a reference library of 
books and cuttings, and I found this a great handicap, 
for I had been accustomed to walking into the admirable 
library of the Daily Mail and getting anything I asked 
for within a few minutes, the cuttings ranging from the 
family life of grasshoppers to full-length biographies of 
the greatest criminals, living and dead. One or two of 
the staff in Southampton Strect had their own privately 
accumulated store of cuttings. Nowadays most great 
publishing houses have their own. Some of these home- 
made stores of cuttings, exhaustively indexed, are very 
valuable. I am told that Arthur Mee, the distinguished 
director of many of the Amalgamated Press publications, 
and famous for his encyclopedias and other books for 
children, insured his cuttings for £10,000, Every day, 
in a newspaper office, cuttings play an enormous part 
in the work of almost every member of the editorial 
staff, for so much of the news arises out of previous 
events, which must be checked up and rewritten. 

Another handicap we had in those early days was that 
the War had only just been over a few months, the world 
had not yet got back to its normal stride, especially the 
world of book publishing, and books were to constitute 
rauch of the flesh, and blood, and bone, of this new paper. 
Few new books were coming out, even books about the 
War. A large number of would-be contributors to the 
paper belonged to a world that died in 1914, and they 
were apt to think in this pre-war atmosphere. No one 
knew what kind of a public this new paper was going 
to have, but T.P.’s Weekly was dead, and it was obvious 
that a large number of its readers, remembering John 
o’ London’s writings, would look forward to something 
on similar lines, But there was a hope that the paper 
would get a bigger public than 7.P.’s Weekly, although 
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that was a numerous one, and a valuable one from the 
important, and essential, point of view of the advertise- 
ments. In this anticipation of a much larger public, 
popular features that had been tried out in other papers, 
pages containing humorous drawings, columns made up 
of jokes, articles on topical subjects, were printed in 
between pages containing articles about authors and 
books and politics. From the very beginning I had no 
confidence in those humorous drawings and jokes. 
I felt that the ambitious young men and women, and 
people of riper years, who bought this paper for the 
same reason that they bought 7.P.’s Weekly, to improve 
their minds, to add zest to their appetite for good litera- 
ture, would be puzzled by the appearance of features 
that had apparently strayed out of the comic papers. 
Those humorous features disappeared from the paper 
long before I did. 

Some of the old printers, who had been with the firm, 
I suppose, about half a century, shook their heads 
mournfully at me, and suggested that the paper was too 
serious, and could never achieve the prosperity of the 
Strand Magazine and Tit-Bits, if, indeed, it succeded in 
keeping alive at all. It was obvious that here was a 
paper that a large public would support if it was run 
on the right lines. We had a star around which the 
fortunes of the paper could be built. That star was 
John o’ London, whose original style and unique person- 
ality were bound to be the chief attraction for some 
years tocome. But one star could not fill the whole bill. 
There was urgent need for other attractions, and I knew 
very well that I could not be one of them, and I decided 
to beat a retreat to Fleet Street while the going was good, 
and while salaries there were jumping. There was a 
dearth of experienced, enterprising men on the rapidly 
expanding newspaper staffs. I had offers to go back on 
the Daily Mail and to two other daily papers. Against 
my better judgment I was persuaded to stay. A much 
luckier man who had also joined the staff was Sydney 
Horler, who said good-bye, and within a few years was 
rapidly becoming famous as a writer of sensational 
novels, and whose income must have eventually exceeded 
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that of the entire editorial staff of John o’ London’s 
Weekly. I stayed on for years, and so missed what 
undoubtedly were some good chances in Fleet Street, 
but financially I did not suffer because I was more 
than doubling my salary with week-end work on the 
Sunday Times, and the writing of serial stories for 
boys’ papers. 

Meanwhile a new star had arrived in the person of 
Sidney Dark, the literary editor of the Daily Express, 
which paper he represented brilliantly at the Peace 
Conference, where he met Lord Riddcll, then in charge 
of the British publicity at the Conference. The outcome 
of this meeting was that Sidney Dark left Flect Street, 
probably for ever, and joincd up with Newnes publica- 
tions, which were undcr the dominating control of 
Lord Riddell, who was taking an increasing interest in 
John oa’ London’s Weekly. 1 have referred to his 
remarkable career elsewhere. 

Dark, who had a contract that included not only 
John 0’ London's Weekly, but most of the other publica- 
tions, turned out to be the very man they wanted, I 
think that he was the nearest approach to that difficult 
and rare combination, journalist and man of letters. 
By journalist I mean a man who would be outstandingly 
successful on one of the mammoth circulation dailies, 
both as a writer and in an exccutive capacity. He had 
done both these jobs admirably on the Daily Express. 
By man of letters I mean a writer with a polished style 
who can write with authority, scholarship, and with 
originality about English literature, French literature, 
and the Classics. I suppose many people would say that 
the learned editor of the Observer, J. L. Garvin, was the 
best present-day example of the journalist and man 
of letters, but Garvin, I Telieve, has never done the kind 
of popular journalism that I have indicated. 

With its twin stars, John o’ London and Sidney Dark, 
the paper began to go ahead in great style, especially 
when Lord Riddell be; to bring more and more of 
his guns to bear. At Test the publishers of books had 
the printing presses running briskly, and soon there was 
a spate of interesting and important new volumes, 
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which were reviewed in a very attractive way. I had 
always been of the opinion that the bulk of book review- 
ing often made tedious reading. Frequently the reviewer 
is so anxious to intrude his own personality, and his own 
ideas, that the reader gets very little about the book. 
T. P. O'Connor, of course, popularized this form of 
reviewing in his weekly, but at times he was lazy, so 
slack in fact, that often somebody would have to read 
the book and mark the plums. The extracts would 
be copied for him, and he would link them up with a 
few brief dictated comments of his own. That was an 
easy way of filling two columns. Sometimes he would 
make a review of one book run for two or three weeks, 
and by the time he had quoted all the best things in the 
book there was not much else to read. 

Dark was a man of immense industry, who not only 
contrived to do an enormous amount of writing and edit- 
ing for the paper, but was able to write for the associated 
journals, and still have time to create books and to 
deliver lectures up and down the country. Yet there 
was nothing of the over-worked drudge about him. Tall 
and distinguished-looking, a first-class public speaker, 
a fascinating personality, witty, he could always find 
intervals between his work to tell some good stories 
with tremendous gusto, and to enjoy life generally. 
After I had met him and got to know him fairly well, 
I did not wonder that he was a great success at the 
Peace Conference, and pulled off some brilliant coups 
for the Daily Express against heavy odds. 1 believe 
that if Dark had remained in Fleet Street a few years 
longer he would have won one of the biggest prizes in 
the game, at a time when the great battle for circulation 
was at its height, and proprietors were frequently scrap- 
ping their editors in a Frantic effort to find a real winner. 
But he preferred to get out of Fleet Street for ever. 
The time came when the comparatively peaceful 
atmosphere of Southampton Street no longer charmed 
him, and he left to take charge of the Church Times, which 
has greatly benefited by his vigorous personality. 
Dark’s family had a long and interesting association 
with the most famous cricket ground in the world— 
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Lord’s. I believe that they actually lived in a house 
on the ground for some considerable time, and Dark’s 
father gave me the material for an article about it which 
was published in the Daily Graphic. 

In striking contrast, but just as fascinating, was his 
colleague, Wilfred Whitten. I believe that his heart, like 
Lord Oxford’s, was in eighteenth-century England. 
He disliked some modern things, especially the motor- 
car, His idea of a happy day was walking from morning 
till night in the sunshine in the lanes and fields of 
Kent, finishing up with a good dinner with good wine 
at an old inn in Margate or Hastings, and early to 
bed. Like Sidney Dark, he was kindness itself to me, 
but I believe he must have been secretly alarmed that 
a& man on a paper with such high idcals should spend 
his week-ends describing football matches for a Sun- 
day newspaper, and writing fiction. Whitten was 
also an excellent public speaker in the Asquith manner, 
but he rarely spoke, and a delightful raconteur, at 
his best over a glass of wine, and with a fund of remin- 
iscence that sometimes seemed to go back an incredible 
time considering that he was not an old man. He would 
talk with charm of Francis Thompson and other 
literary celebrities who inhabited a world which to me 
was just about as familiar as the days of ancient Greece. 
The three of us would occasionally forgather in one of 
the editorial rooms and talk and laugh for hours; that 
is the kind of atmosphere to work in, and one which is 
bound to be reflected in the paper. I am sure that it 
helped to give it that buoyancy and verve and sparkle 
which, before the end of 1919, had made it a great 
success. And talking about atmosphere, it is now 
interesting to myself to see how I reacted in these two 
worlds. In Fleet Street I had been repeatedly told that 
I underestimated my capabilities, that a little less 
modesty and more assurance would have carried me 
farther, in other words I had an inferiority complex. In 
Southampton Street it was morethan once gently 
intimated te me, sometimes in Scots accent, that I 
took a somewhat exaggerated view of my own talents, 
Southampton Street undoubtedly rather looked down on 
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Fleet Street, although I detected a profound admiration, 
amounting to reverence, for Lord Northcliffe. 

To return to that scintillating pair, Whitten and Dark, 
it was surprising how well they worked in double harness. 
There is often a clash when strong personalities meet 
and work together in the same office, but this regime 
was a remarkably peaceful and happy one, and one of 
the most successful partnerships in modern journalism, 
Dark quickly settled down to Southampton Strect, and 
again I felt that I ought to make another move, but this 
time Dark prevailed upon me to stay on and offered 
inducements. I should have gone, but I remained. 
‘When he went, Dark was succeeded by a young Scotsman 
from Glasgow, named George Blake, who had already 
made his mark as a novelist, and had done outstanding 
work on the Glasgow Evening News, under the editorship 
of Neil Munro. He, too, was admirably equipped in 
many ways for the job. He had the creative imagination 
of the novelist, valuable experiences on a first-class 
newspaper, a wide knowledge of literature, and the 
executive and organizing flair which are not often found 
in a writer of books. It is true that he had never worked 
in Fleet Street, but that proved to be no handicap. 
It is doubtful whether Fleet Street is an essential training 
ground for a man who is to take charge of weekly 
journals that do not depend primarily on news. Apart 
from Dark and myself, I believe that there was only one 
man in Southampton Street who had worked on a 
London newspaper, and he was Leonard Crocombe, 
who has for many years now presided with conspicuous 
success over the fortunes of Tit-Bits. 

Blake turned out to be an exceptionally genial Scot, 
a delightful colleague, and an ideal collaborator for 
John o’ London. A very kind heart had George Biake. 
One day I handed him a short story which 1 thought 
would be suitable for John 0°’ London’s Weekly. Blake did 
not think so, but he found it very hard to break the 
news; at last he did it,—after buying me a champagne 
lunch. Blake soon had the enthusiastic backing of his 
brother Scot downstairs, who pulled the managerial 
reins with much dexterity, and of Lord Riddell. 
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Blake subsequently became editor of the Strand 
Magazine, one of the plums of journalism, but eventually 
he decided to return to Glasgow. His kindness about 
my short story reminds me of what happened to another 
short story of mine, which I handed to another most 
kind-hearted man, the genial, buoyant Herbert Shaw, 
editor of the Happy Magazine, himself a brilliant 
fiction writer, and brother of Reeves Shaw. Herbert, 
who was always a joy to talk to, did not like my 
story, but he also could not bear to tell me so, in fact 
he kept it nearly three months before he could break 
the news. 

Some people hated hurting my feelings, others simply 
enjoyed doing it. 

These stories about Blake and Herbert Shaw ought to 
convince literary aspirants that just knowing editors 
is not half the battle, or even quarter the battle. Herbert 
Shaw would buy a story from his worst enemy, if he has 
any enemies, which I doubt, if the story was a good one. 
I have seen him re-writing other people’s stories for 
which he had paid handsome rates. If any reader of 
this book is convinced that he is a great story writer, 
let me implore him to send his story to Herbert Shaw, 
or to any other editor, and they will buy it if it is good. 
I once acted as one of the judges in a short story com- 
petition for which the prize was £500. Ninety per cent of 
the thousands of manuscripts submitted were not stories 
at all; they had no plots and scarcely any characterization; 
nearly all of them described some depressing experience 
of the writers. This competition was won by a com- 
paratively unknown writer, who had what I thought 
was a brilliant idea, There had been a mutiny on a ship, 
and the captain, after a fight, was left for dead by the 
crew, who abandoned the vessel. The captain was not 
dead, but he was all alone, and in the struggle he had lost 
the sight of both his eyes, but he was able to get tothe 
wheel and to try to steer the ship. I forget what the end 
of it all was, but that was a good short story. 

The market for short stories has been greatly enlarged 
recently, because some of the London dailies have started 
printing one every day, and the supply is not equal to 
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the demand. I know authors and aspiring authors who 
are convinced that some literary editors of newspapers 
and editors of magazines do not know a good story when 
they see it, or alternatively, they foolishly restrict them- 
selves to a certain type of short story. Some editors 
of magazines will not buy stories with a morbid or 
depressing atmosphere, or with a psychology which is 
too subtle, in their opinion, for the readers they are 
catering for. Authors scornfully point to the great 
success of the American magazines that are not afraid 
to print stories with unhappy endings. The American 
market is a totally different proposition, with a popula- 
tion three times the size of Great Britain, and until 
recently with a much greater spending power per head 
of that population. But the stories printed by the 
Saturday Evening Post, which has the largest circulation 
and pays the highest prices, are invariably of an opti- 
mistic type, and calculated not to offend the conventional 
middle-class mind. All those authors who complain 
of the many restrictions in the English short-story 
market, have now a great opportunity in the pages 
of the London papers who have been printing stories 
with a tragic interest, some of them with a Grand 
Guignol atmosphere. 

One day there entered my room, in Southampton 
Street, the chief cashier, who handed me a small 
envelope, which I opened with some foreboding, for I 
had the feeling which has never left me since my first 
day in Fleet Street that journalism is a precarious 
profession, These envelopes marked “‘ Private ” I have 
always regarded with the greatest suspicion. I have seen 
many 2@ journalist, including those in responsible posi- 
tions, open such communications and Jook at the end 
of the letter first in case it was notice to quit. My 
envelope contained a cheque for £100, a present from 
the directors in recognition of my past services. I had 
had presents like this in the past but not so much as £100, 
not even from Lord Northcliffe. After that what could 
Ido? It would have been ungracious, to say the least, 
to have gone downstairs and, said, “‘ Thank you very 
much, but I really do think I ought to return to Fleet 
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Street.” This was a course that old colleagues of mine 
were repeatedly urging. 

There was only one period when I did think that I 
might find a permanent home in Southampton Street, 
and that was when, during the holiday season, J was 
for a few weeks in control of the paper, at the same time 
personally contributing many pages. It was during 
this period that I wrote an article under circumstances 
which are worth recalling, because they illustrate the 
difficulties that have to be overcome, even in periodical 
journalism, at times. Lord Riddell rang me up and said 
that he wanted for that week’s issue an article about 
a book by Sir Frederick Pollock, the distinguished Jurist 
and the author of legal text-books that are standard 
works, The book was called Introduction to the History 
of the Science of Politics. It was Thursday, the day the 
paper went to press, and on the morrow it would be 
printed. Of course, I could have told the always con- 
siderate Lord Riddell that there was no time, and the 
article could have been done the following week, but Fleet 
Street had taught me how to defeat time. Who on 
earth could I get to do this work? Even if I could 
get hold of an outside contributor who was competent 
to handle such a subject, and do it in the style of the 
paper, it was asking too much of anybody to deliver 
the goods to the printer within a few hours, which 
was essential. I decided that I would have to do it 
myself, although I was in the midst of various editorial 
duties that had to be done. What did I know about 
the science of politics? Nothing. I glanced rapidly 
through the volume, called in a typist, dictated two 
columns, put some headlines on it, ‘ Back to Aristotle, 
Sir F. Pollock’s remarkable book on the Science of 
Politics,” sub-edited it, and rushed it out to the printer, 
all within the space of two hours. I have lately turned 
up that old article and read it. It is magnificent, but it 
is not literature. But whether you like it or not, it is 
journalism. Not a word of criticism reached me from 
any source, although I fully expected a broadside 
from somewhere. 

I am reminded of a similar adventure in book review- 
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ing during my early career on the Daily Mail. That week 
the paper had been making a violent attack on some 
Government department, and in the morning I had been 
busy cross-examining an Under-Secretary of State on a 
difficult point, which involved a mass of figures. I was 
struggling with this article when the news editor handed 
me a book with the remark that I might write a para- 

aph about it. Having completed the attack on the 

overnment department, and filled with doubts as to 
whether my facts were rock bottom, I seized the new 
book. It was a large one, The Life of Florence Nightin- 
gale, by E. T. Cook. I knew that I would be expected 
to write my paragraph in a few minutes, so I hurriedly 
scanned the chapter headings. The bare outline of 
Florence Nightingale’s life, the Lady of the Lamp, the 
Crimea, the fight against official obstruction and 
stupidity, was, of course, familiar to me, but in one 
chapter there was the story of a love affair; in her 
diary she wrote about her “ passional nature.” Here 
surely was a startling revelation about the supposedl; 
cold disciplinarian who had no time for romance. 
told the news editor. The paragraph had grown into 
half a column. Busy with the half a column, word 
came from the Editorial Conference, attended by North- 
cliffe, the article was to be three-quarters of a column. 
While compiling the three-quarters of a column, in 
came the chief sub-editor. He looked at my article, 
“* Make it a column.” Quarter of an hour later came 
the command, “ Let it run,” which meant I could write 
as much as J liked, that is to say, as much as I could 
make of it. I believe I eventually wrote nearly two 
columns. 

A few days later when I was still feeling tired after my 
battle with the Under-Secretary of State and Florence 
Nightingale’s sex complex, I received a command 
to attend a dinner at the Hotel Cecil where Lord North- 
cliffe would be expecting to see me before the meal 
began. Just before I left I had an encouraging message 
from the editor concerning my work that night, “ You 
are on the edge of a precipice.” I had half an hour to 
get into my evening clothes, which I kept in the dressing- 
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room, and present myself to the Chief. He handed 
me his typewritten speech with the stern command : 

“ That is all that is to go in the paper. You under- 
stand, nothing else is to appear.” 

At that dinner J. L. Garvin said, referring to North- 
cliffe’s career, ‘‘ To those who see the inside of our 
profession, it has been nothing less than prodigious and 
unparalleled . . . these huge activities are all the out- 
come of ideas in the mind of one man...” When 
Garvin had finished I looked across the table at 
Northcliffe, but he gave no sign that his instructions 
were to be altered. I decided to disobey orders, I gave 
the gist of Garvin’s remarks and then went home, in the 
state of mental and physical exhaustion with which 
one often completed a long day and a long evening’s 
work on the Daily Mail in those times. All that week 
I opened my papers and thought of the possible 
troubles that might arise out of the things I had written. 
What errors had I committed in my hasty article about 
the Government department ? What important things 
had I missed in my swift perusal of Florence Nightin- 

ale’s life? What would Northcliffe say about my 

isobeying his orders? ... Apparently the Govern- 
ment department had no reply for the moment. I 
looked at the other papers, the Daily Chronicle. The 
paper with which the author of the book, E. T. Cook, 
‘was associated for many years, had at least four columns, 
but not a word about her secret love story. I looked at 
all the other papers, they, too, had ignored it, or had 
they missed it ? All these learned reviewers, with plenty 
of time, had missed the only new stuff in the book. 
Had I committed a bad error of judgment ? The news 
editor smiled, “‘ Vi ” H. W. Wilson, the 
distinguished leader writer and naval historian and chief 
reviewer of books, patted me on the back. A telegram 
was put into my hand. It was from Northcliife,— 
“Many thanks for magnificent story.” I breathed 
again, my salary would be safe at least for another week. 
I repeat, whether you liked it or not, that that was 
journalism in those days. 

And now to return to John o’ London’s Weekly. In 
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the train, returning to my cottage at Guildford, I handed, 
without a word, that cheque for £100 to my wife. We 
decided that it might be worth while stopping in South- 
hampton Street for a bit. But it would have been better 
if I had gone, and eventually the directors decided to 
make up my mind for me and gave me another cheque. 
Southampton Street saw me no more except as a regular 
contributor of one feature for another year. The only 
member of the original staff who remained was John 0’ 
London himself. 

But before closing down on my Southampton Street. 
adventures, I. think I might disclose one episode which 
may come as amusing to my old friends. When T. P. 
O’Connor, whom I had met—previously, decided to 
revive T.P..s Weekly, and was looking for an acting 
editor, I decided to offer my services to him, and so I 
wrote a confidential letter suggesting a three years’ 
contract at £2,000 a year. He thought it much too 
much ! 

About this time I rejoined the Press Club whose 
premises had been moved from the romantic but incon- 
venient Wine Office Court to their prescnt utilitarian 

uarters, and was a regular diner at what is known as 
the A.P. table, because the majority of those who sit 
there are distinguished representatives of the Amalga- 
mated Press,—among them Councillor Johnson, often 
judicial and occasionally jovial; Editor Maurice Down, 
always well-informed and caustically witty; Editor 
Monty Haydon, liable at any moment to let out a devas- 
tating anecdote; Maurice De Jersey Creswick who is 
said to have the largest collection in Flect Street of 
silver trophies legitimately obtained at various golf 
courses and tennis courts and who played for Brighton 
at golf at Biarritz; and Randall the radiant, whose 
silences were occasionally misconstrued. There was also 
Bowman, a prolific writer of thrillers with a nice taste 
in ? b.p. cars, with an alleged “cruising” speed of 
90 m.p.h. Bowman, when he was a thin and weakly 
youth, sailed as a deck hand, and was greeted with 
roars of laughter on some isle in the Southern Seas by a 
giant Englishman, a permanent resident, who turned 
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out to be Bowman’s prefect at his old school; both 
were, of course, still wearing the old tie. There was 
H. R. McDonald “‘ The Twelfth Man ” of the Evening 
News, and Wimbledon centre court, master of any 
kind of repartee, before, during, or after lunch, but 
especially after receiving the gift of a cigarette; 
and young Philip Swinnerton. Fifteen years ago 
Swinnerton, who was with the Harmsworths from 
the beginning, introduced into one of the A.P. pub- 
lications a tiger and a chicken. That chicken is 
still alive to the amazement of, among other readers, 
—Frank Swinnerton, Philip’s brother. Philip belongs 
to a species of raconteurs that is almost extinct, for 
he is a fine actor, and I contend that nobody can tell 
a story really well who is not a good comedian. When he 
was playing in Shakespeare on an amateur occasion, 
refreshments for the company were obtainable on the 
production of a chit which was signed by the man in 
charge. Hoarse after his exertions on the stage Phili 
sent a boy with a chit with instructions to h . To 
save time the boy, unaware of Philip’s name, informed 
the manager verbally of his requirements. ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar,” he shouted, “‘ wants a Guinness.” It does not 
read funny, but you should hear Philip tell the story. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


The men and women who write books. Arnold Bennett and his 
paunch. The lawn tennis battle between H. G. Wells, Arnold 
Bennett, and A. G. Gardiner. Stephen McKenna, Nat Gould, 
George Moore, Eden Phillpotts, William de Morgan, Clemence 
Dane, Charmian London, Marjorie Bowen, Hall Caine. Sinclair 
Lewis and other Americans. 


F the novelists I have met, only a very few 
O ever admitted me into their confidence, and 

so I missed enjoying that personal charm 
which some of them undoubtedly possess, and which 
others unquestionably were painfully lacking in. 

I exchanged a few words with Armold Bennctt, a few 
years before his death, and I regretted that I did not 
get a chance of knowing him better, for judging by the 
remarks of his intimate friends, Bennett was a man of 
quite irresistible fascination. I met him at a luncheon 
of exceptional interest given at the Savoy Hotel by 
Messrs. Heinemann, the publishers, in honour of F. Brett 
Young, whose novels I always enjoyed. Young was 
about to go to the United States, and Bennett, who 
‘was among those asked to give him a send-off, sat nearly 
opposite to me. In the next place but one, on my left, 
was a youngish looking, clean-shaven man who was 
introduced to Bennett, and subsequently made a speech 
delivered with the assurance and competence of a rising 
young politician. His name was J. B. Priestley. Not 
long afterwards his Good Companions brought him fame 
and fortune. There were also present Clemence Dane, 
Margaret Kennedy, the Hon. Mrs. Reginald Fellowes, 
who had been described as the best-dressed English- 
woman, the Honourable Maurice Baring, and Lord 
Castlerosse. I spoke to Bennett on the subject of diet, 
largely because for some reasons of health it was a subject 
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that I had studied with some enthusiasm, some of it, 
Tam afraid, misplaced. I asked him if he still avoided 
butchers’ meat, and kept to a very light if not strictly 
vegetarian fare. He replied that he ate meat occasion- 
ally, and generally was not so concerned with thinking 
about what he was going to eat, because he did not want 
to become a feddist. The temporary adoption of 
vegetarianism had restored his health, as it had mine, 
and this, together with the practice of certain abdominal 
exercises, had removed the aldermanic paunch with 
which he was afflicted. The disappearance of Bennett’s 
paunch was an event out of which he made litera: 
capital. J remembered years previously seeing in a boo! 
by F,. M. Hornibrook, the health expert who invented 
the exercises, pictures of a man taken before and after 
the treatment. The first photograph showed a first-class 
paunch, the second a bowler hat occupying the actual 
space where the paunch had been. In an article in a 
Sunday paper Bennett revealed the fact that he could 
vouch for the truth of these photographs, because he 
was the man. The result of all this was that, in his later 
ears, Bennett was a more attractive-looking man than 
in his early middle age. But he was still somewhat 
unprepossessing in his looks, and one of the gossip 
writers present at the luncheon unkindly referred to 
him the next day as looking like an undertaker. Wilfred 
Whitten, who was an old friend of his, told me that one 
day he and Bennett, then unknown, were walki in 
the country when Bennett remarked: “I think I shall 
be able to make £10,000 a year as a writer.”” This seemed 
an extremely optimistic forecast, and Whitten, whose 
ideas concerning the material rewards that a writer 
like himself may expect were always of a modest 
character, regarded Bennett’s words as a joke. But 
Bennett did make £10,000 a year, and enjoyed it and 
spent it, just like a wealthy stockbroker. ‘* What made 
you write The Pretty Lady,”’ asked someone who thought 
that the story was not quite in the novelist’s best vein. 
Bennett, who was dozing at the time he was asked the 
question, slowly opened one eye, and answered “ £12,000.”” 
Bennett had e nice country house in Essex, a luxurious 
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flat in the West End, an expensive motor-car, and his 
own yacht. His old friend, H. G. Wells, and also Bernard 
Shaw, were all fond of the fleshpots, but Shaw’s much 
advertised abstemiousness at the table kept him a fitter 
man than his contemporaries. 

My most amusing recollection of this particular 
luncheon was leaving the main entrance at the Savoy, 
and seeing Lord Castlerosse lift up the coat tails of 
the Honourable Maurice Baring, whom he playfully 
belaboured with an umbrella, just as Baring was 
arranging a rug around a lady in his Rolls-Royce. 
I always get a great thrill at the sight of an author in 
his own Rolls-Royce. I should like to hear the spirit 
of Dr. Johnson on the subject. I remember seeing a poet 
in a Rolls-Royce, it was at the funeral of an editor! 

But I cannot leave the subject of Arnold Bennett, 
and H. G. Wells, without recalling an historic spectacle 
of which I was the only spectator. I must be careful 
how I refer to this, because I realize that I may be 
penning a statement which future literary gossips and 

istorians may often refer to. The occasion was a 
lawn tennis contest, in which the combatants were 
Bennett, Wells, and A. G. Gardiner, formerly editor 
of the Daily News, whose Prophets, Priests, and Kings 
impressed me as a boy. This contest was held secretly 
in the gardens in Cadogan Square where Bennett 
had a flat. How was it that the Daily Mail and no other 
person heard about this? The explanation was simple, 
~~-a mutual friend of the authors rang up the office and 
gave them away. Some time before the contest was due 
to begin, I entered the gardens and found a seat just 
outside the wired-in court. When the three arrived I 
regretted that I had not a camera, for their costumes were 
interesting. The tall, erect, white-haired and spectacled 
Gardiner was of the type that one associated with the 
postal area S.W.1 to S.W.7, but not so Arnold Bennett, 
in his pullover and flannel trousers, with the peak of a 
cap pulled over his eyes, and the short thick-set Wells, 
in flannels, comic looking in his beret. A snob might 
have thought that the professorial Gardiner was 
mixing in strange company. What was S.W.7 doing 
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with people from the less-fashionable streets of the S.E. 
postal area ? 

Gardiner had challenged both Wells and Bennett 
at singles in successive sets on the same afternoon, 
for a wager which they declined to disclose to me. At 
this time Wells was 62 years of age, Bennett 61, and 
Gardiner 68. At a rough guess, these three writers 
represented a combined total from their literary earnings 
of over £50,000 a year, and they displayed an agility 
which must have compared very well with men of similar 
ages in any other profession. Gardiner’s first opponent 
was Bennett, with Wells acting as umpire and ball-boy. 
According to modern standards, the game as played 
that afternoon was deplorable, and would have driven 
all the guests at the Rectory tea-party away to the 
croquet lawn if they had been unaware of the identities 
of the players. But let this be said for Arnold Bennett, 
he was not cursed with that affliction which sometimes 
comes to good players,—the double-fault nuisance. 
He served deceptive soft-looking balls mixed with 
an occasional fierce one. Apart from this Arnold 
Bennett’s tennis was all wrong, he did not know how to 
swing his racquet, but he had complete faith in every- 
thing except his backhand. He distrusted this so much 
that whenever he had time enough, he transferred his 
racquet from his right hand to his left. Bennett never 
ought to have hit a ball at all, but he did, and not only 
hit it but sent it over the net into the other court, and 
often out of the reach of the almost stylish Gardiner. 
When the score was 2-2 the ex-editor tried to 
demoralize the author of The Old Wives’ Tale by playin; 
remorselessly on that tragically deficient backhand, an: 
the novelist lost three games in succession, with the result 
that the umpire dropped all pretence of impartiality 
and looked despairingly at his old friend. But the 
author of How to make the best of Life had reserved his 
master-stroke for just such a situation. When Gardiner 
thought he was going to swipe Bennett off the court and 
then take it out of Wells, Bennett put up a series of the 
most artful lobs. Of course, they were not all successful, 
occasionally his calculations erred, for while some 
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balls dropped just inside the base-line, others 
were last seen making for the Chelsea Embankment. 
A half-smoked cigarette between his lips, Arnold Bennett 
watched with a satirical smile the gradual disillusion- 
ment of A. G. Gardiner, whose rhythmical swings, and 
meticulous timing, went to pieces in the face of these 
high tosses. At 5-5 H. G. Wells turned his face away for 
a moment as if unable to stand the suspense. Having 
struggled desperately against those cruel lobs, A. G. 
Gardiner was now face to face in the last game with his 
opponent’s tricky service. If only Bennett had served 
consistently hard his opponent might have picked up 
a ball, but no two services were alike, and finally a 
smashing volley won the game and set. 

Enormously encouraged by Bennett’s triumph over 
the academician, H. G, Wells took off his coat, rolled 
up his sleeves, and with his beret firmly fixed, dashed 
into the fray. Gripping the racquet with his left hand, 
he flung himself at his opponent’s service and won 
every point in the first game. It looked as if the Bennett- 
Wells combination was going to be victorious, but the 
ebullience of Wells never lasted after the fourth game 
when the scores were level, for his service was nearly all 
faults and his returns were too low. Gardiner finished 
the winner by six games to two. Afterwards Wells 
suggested to me that I should merely print the result in the 
sporting page. For the amusement of posterity I append 
the comments of the three players when the battle of 
Cadogan Square was over : 


A. G. Gardiner : “I played in my true form against 
Mr. Wells, but I was below form against Mr. Bennett.” 

H. G. Wells: “I played below form to-day.” 

Arnold Bennett: He was too overcome by his 
triumph to say anything. 


This was the only occasion I met Wells, but some years 
previously, soon after the publication of his novel of 
England in wartime, Mr. Britling sees it through, I 
visited Dunmow, his home, which is the place depicted 
in the novel, and I met some of the people from whom he 
had obviously drawn his characters, including the 
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engaging stationmaster at the wayside station of Easton 
Lodge, who had an attractive garden of roses and sweet 
peas alongside the rails. Herr Heinrich, the young 
German tutor in the novel, is a faithful portrait of one 
who was, until the outbreak of the War, tutor to Wells’ 
children, and died a wounded prisoner in Russia. Before 
he died he asked that his fiddle should be returned to his 
parents. At the time of my visit there was a fiddle 
belonging to the young German tutor. Postcards came 
from him after he went back to Germany, but a year 
passed without any further news of him. I have often 
wondered whether that violin ever went back to Ger- 
many. Two other recognizable characters in the book 
were said to be he who subsequently became Viscount 
Byng of Vimy and R. D. Blumenfeld, for a long time 
editor of the Daily Express. Like Arnold Bennett they 
were near neighbours of Wells at one time. 

An author whose personality interested me very much, 
because of his attractive background expressive of much 
that I admire, was Stephen McKenna. I saw him in his 
chambers, in Lincoln’s Inn, a peculiarly English back- 
ground in itself. I have never seen a young man more 
pleasant to look upon and yet so fragile; the profile 
of a Greek god, blue eyes, fair hair brushed back from 
the temples, beautifully dressed, and the Oxford manner. 
1 wrote that it would be very hard to say anything 
unkind about Stephen McKenna because of his exquisite, 
rather wistful personality. He was then rapidly becom- 
ing a fashionable novelist of Mayfair, and his stories 
moved round the type of young woman in English society 
during the War, whose conduct was considered to be very 
daring. Those were the days when there was still some 
reticence about sexual and other functions of the human 
body. Stephen McKenna’s readers read with beating 
hearts of a young unmarried woman of title who met a 
young man at a dinner party, made love to him, stopped 
her car at the door of his bachelor flat, and practically 
forced her way into his room, and stayed there until 
five o’clock in the morning. The young man, however, 
did not lose his honour. This was considered terrific 
stuff, and McKenna’s new novels were awaited with the 
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greatest excitement. He did more successful work, and 
his last book was highly praised by the critics, but 
somehow missed being a great popular success. Anyway 
it has always seemed to me that Michael Arlen (who 
I remember walking into the office of John 0’ London’s 
Weekly quite unknown) reaped a good deal of the 
harvest that McKenna had sown. 

I was interested in McKenna’s methods. The only 
life he had known, apart from sea travel, was that led 
by English society. He was a great friend of the 
Asquiths. 

This was McKenna’s daily routine : 

The secretary having arrived after breakfast in the 
bachelor novelist’s flat, she takes down some letters. 
The young novelist then goes to his desk and gets to work 
on a story until the luncheon hour, when he proceeds to 
his club. After luncheon he returns to his flat and 
writes until the dinner hour approaches. Occasionally 
he goes out to sit at the tables in Mayfair or Belgravia, 
but at his age (then thirty-three), and because of his 
delicate health, he often prefers to dine at home. A 
rough sketch of the story having now been created, he 
writes it out chapter by chapter, and sends it to the 
typist. The typescript is extensively revised, and sent 
back to the typist again. The second copy goes to two 
critics, one a lady, the other a distinguished litterateur. 
Having listened to their advice, the manuscript, after 
a final revision, goes to the publisher. 

McKenna told me that he had written many of his 
novels while at sea. At the time I wrote: ‘ His first 
novel was written on a voyage off the coast of Morocco. 
There can hardly be a better sailor breathing. He has 
been at sea on days when only the captain and himself 
thought life worth living. Yet I cannot quite imagine 
him roughing it on a‘ tramp.’ He requires the comforts 
of the twentieth century. On a journey round South 
America the captain let him have his cabin to work in. 
I should think that any captain would do this for 
McKenna. It would be hard to refuse him anything, he 
is such an extraordinarily nice fellow, the sort of man 
people love to do things for without being asked. I can 
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imagine all the stewards on board a liner competing for 
the honour of adjusting the cushions of his deck-chair.” 

I would like to meet him again after all these years. 
Is he still a wraith, or has time brought him a plump 
middle age and a greater zest for the fleshpots, and does 
he still think that male novelists are more successful 
with heroines, and that man is a better psychologist 
than woman? I had just finished the last paragraph 
when I read of his death,—a report that was not true. 
It was another Stephen McKenna, and I had to scrap 
a paragraph of lament. 

if I were able to choose my companions for the rest 
of my life on a desert island, Stephen McKenna would 
be one of them, and others would include H. M. Tomlin- 
son, the late Sir Ernest Shackleton, the late Edgar 
Wallace, Nathaniel Gubbins, and George Robey. 

A contrast to Stephen McKenna was Nat Gould, the 
writer of simple stories about horse racing which sold 
by the million. His publisher, the late John Long, told 
me that Nat’s output was comparatively small for a 
writer of popular fiction, less than 1,000 words a day, 
and there was no typewriter in his home at Bedfont, 
Middlesex. I saw his manuscript,—large round hand- 
writing in an exercise book. Once he had finished a 
story, he would tie the manuscript with tape, take it 
himself to the Haymarket, shake hands with his 
publisher and hand him the novel. Long would just 
glance at the manuscript and then produce a cheque as 
per contract, and the two would go out and have a jolly 
good lunch together. This happened with the utmost 
regularity four or five times a year. His last contract 
was “ to the end of time.” What a delightful existence. 
Nat Gould would occasionally go to race meetings, but 
for the most part lived the life of a country squire, 
rarely ever coming to town. He would take up his pen 
and write, knowing that there was an enormous public 
that would simply eat his story without question. And 
he did not even have to rack his brains for a plot, the 
story unfolded itself as he wrote, and there was very 
little revision to be done. He worked on a provincial 
newspaper in England, and then on newspapers in 
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Australia before he started to write his first novel, 
The Double Eveni, which was an immediate success. 
I knew a millionaire who never read any other books 
and during the War he was the soldiers’ most popular 
author. 

One day in Fleet Street I met a quiet little man, clean 
shaven, wearing a pair of spectacles, and I gathered that 
he had been a sub-editor on the first periodical started 
by Northcliffe, Answers. I had not talked with him 
long before I felt instinctively that here was a mind that 
had never had any illusions, or at any rate very few. At 
nine years of age he was walking the streets of Lime- 
house, London’s Chinatown, when the district was not 
the well-behaved place it is to-day. One night I took a 
motor-coach excursion, advertising a trip to London’s 
underworld in Limehouse, and I remember that as we 
passed the entrance of one little street of slum dwellings 
our guide said, “‘ We are now passing a street where 
lived three murderers.” At that moment there came 
running out of the street a beautiful little baby girl, 
who laughed and stared up at us with her large blue 
eyes, And that incident was just about typical of the 
things we saw in London’s underworld. With a police 
sergeant as guide I also escorted Dolores Del Rio, the 
film star, round the district. We saw some white girls 
drinking with Chinese, and that shocked Dolores. But 
there was nothing else to write to Hollywood about. 

But when this young man was a child he entered 
places exclusively used by the Oriental which no adult 
European would have been allowed to enter, and the 
child forgot nothing, and when he grew up he wrote a 
book, Limehouse Nights, by Thomas Burke. It is my 
good fortune to possess a first edition of this book, and 
according to a paragraph I read the other day, it is now 
valuable property. Burke picked up a good deal of his 
material listening to cases in the Thames Police Court 
where the Chinese criminals appeared, but the prose of 
Limehouse Nights was not composed in a hurry, it was 
born of innumerable revisions. Burke, like Barrie and 
Wilfred Whitten, loved roaming the streets of London. 
One of his adventures was a stay in Monte Carlo at the 
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expense of an American millionaire, for whom he wrote 
a book. Unfortunately Limehouse Nights was filmed 
in the early days of the cinema, before the arrival of 
talking pictures, and was made by the famous pioneer, 
D. W. Griffiths, who produced “ The Birth of a Nation.” 
I met Griffiths one night at the house of the Honourable 
Arthur Eliot. The American was then the only big name 
in the world of film producers. 

Rafael Sabatini has always aroused in me a profound 
respect and admiration. He was born in Italy, the son 
of an Italian and an Englishwoman, who brought him 
to England at the age of two and a half years. At seven 
years old he was reading Harrison Ainsworth. Then 
he developed a passion for history, so that while he was 
still very young he was intimate with almost every 
period in the history of European countries, and became 
perhaps the greatest writer of historical romances of 
our time, I saw him in his big house in the Albert 
Bridge Road, London, looking out upon the green 
expanse of Battersea Park. He has always insisted upon 
something like that, for he never could stand the sight 
of bricks and mortar. A legend about the late Alfred 
Lester, the melancholy comedian, was that he insisted 
upon living in a place that overlooked a cemetery so as 
to inspire him in his efforts to preserve his funereal 
demeanour on the stage, and I suppose something of the 
same idea was in Sabatini’s mind. A writer of historical 
romance must have spaciousness and perspective. But 
most authors prefer to be shut up in a room away from 
any distracting sight. Edgar Wallace could not work 
in a room in his country house overlooking that beautiful 
view of the river, and changed into another room where 
there was no view. Sydney Horler sometimes draws the 
blinds of his study on a summer’s day and switches on 
the electric light. 

I suppose that the most remarkable personality among 
the race of novelists that I ever came across was George 
Moore. I spent an hour with him in his house in Ebury 
Street. He had curly grey hair and a moustache 
and features which are faintly recalled to me to-day 
by the film actor, Adolphe Menjou. Actually the 
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resemblance is very slight, but a drooping moustache 
is so uncommon nowadays that the mere sight of one 
recalis another. George Moore started talking in his 
rich voice with a slight Irish brogue directly we clasped 
hands, and I do not think he stopped talking while I 
was there. I have heard Lloyd George, Winston 
Churchill, H. G. Wells, and others, but none of these 
People could talk with the vivid imagery of George 

locore. He poured upon my bewildered brain a glittering 
cascade of epigrams, which I was totally unable at the 
time, or since, to repeat in anything like the same 
language. I doubt whether anybody except the most 
expert of shorthand writers could have repeated George 
Moore’s conversation. I was never a good shorthand 
writer, A good journalist should never produce a note- 
book in the presence of a personality like this famous 
novelist, who was, I suppose, one of the greatest living 
men of letters of the early post-war years. He started 
the conversation with an attack on dogs, and talked 
about nothing else for at least a quarter of an hour. 
Then he became eloquent on the subject of women and 
free love, and finally he devoted himself to the matter 
I wanted him to talk about, and that was his recent visit 
to the Holy Land to get material for his forthcoming 
novel, Brook Kerith. We had one thing in common, he 
liked cats, but when he poured out his vituperation on 
dogs I felt bound to protest, as I like all animals, at 
least all domestic pets. He had two main grievances, 
The barking of dogs disturbed his slumbers, and also 
the labours of one whom he described as “the most 
literary person going.” The second objection was that 
dogs insisted upon pausing for their toilets on the door- 
step of his beautiful home. He was so annoyed about it 
that he wrote to a London evening paper, and this seems 
to have been broadcasted throughout the dog population 
of the Ebury Street neighbourhood, for subsequently 
the nuisance became worse. While this deluge was 
descending on my head, his black cat, sitting in front 
of the fire, appeared to be listening with amused 
approval, 

Concerning free love, his attitude would have shocked 
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the conventional minded, but he did not give me the 
impression, as he did another writer, as that of an 
elderly Don Juan boasting of his successes in the field 
of gallantry. One does not expect to hear conventional 
views about morals or religion from a mind like George 
Moore’s, but he did succeed in shocking me on the subject 
of religion. I knew that he had left the Roman Catholic 
Church, and indeed had written to the Archbishop of 
Dublin announcing his decision, but I could not under- 
stand why he should indulge in the blasphemy that his 
visit to Jerusalem had apparently inspired. I would 
not care to print what he said. In fact I could not print 
what he said in this country. It would read like the 
ravings of a mind on the borderline of insanity. 

George Moore did not show me any of his paintings. 
He hhad studied under famous masters in Baris, but 
apparently achieved no more distinction than did 
Arnold Bennett with his water-colours or Winston 
Churchill with his oils, I came away as one would leave 
an exquisite garden full of the choicest blooms, but 
spoiled by the presence of some hideous garden sculpture. 

My only memory of John Galsworthy was a night at 
the Everyman Theatre, Hampstead, when he and his 
wife were present at a revival of one of his earliest plays, 
“ The Silver Box.” They sat in front of me and enjoyed 
the performance like two children. There were whispered 
comments between them during certain moments in the 
play, and it seemed to me that they were recalling 
the emotions of many years ago when he wrote the play 
and saw its successful first production. A very happy 
couple they looked. After the performance we ex- 
changed a few words as we walked down the stairs. 
Her husband had left just before the final curtain, 
presumably to dodge a call for a speech. He was wait- 
ing for his wife in his big car outside the theatre. What 
a pity he died while still in middle age. 

‘here was once a novelist and playwright who wrote 
to the editor of the Daily Mail, and thanked him for the 
tactful way I had written an interview. He was a man 
always shy of this kind of publicity, and his name was 
Eden Phillpotts, to whom success came comparatively 
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late in life. Phillpotts had never succumbed to the lure 
of the West End of London, nor aspired to a house in 
Mayfair, complete with butler and Rolls-Royce. Even 
when his plays were having long runs he preferred to 
stay in Devonshire, and that was where I saw him. 
He was tall and distinguished-looking—like a country 
solicitor. I wondered at the time I spoke to him, and 
also subsequently, whether in his case success had come 
too late. He had had to wait thirty years for rewards 
that fell into the lap of Noel Coward when he was only 
in his twenties. Would success have meant a happier 
life? That is where the great query always arises. 
I once met a man who did not start his career as a writer 
until he was as old as Phillpotts, who was sixty-four when 
I met him. Whenever I feel depressed because I am in 
the forties without having achieved anything worth 
while, I think of dear old William de Morgan making up 
his mind to become a novelist at the age of sixty-four 
after having devoted his life to the production of 
beautiful pottery. 

He had lived a very long life as an artist, was a con- 
temporary of Rossetti, William Morris, and Burne-Jones, 
and in his back garden in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, erected 
akiln. There he discovered a lost art, that of the blue 
and green glazes of the old potters. He built a factory, 
containing machinery of his own invention, and manu- 
factured ware that became famous, and then, having 
made his money, began his new career. He produced 
highly successful books like Zt never can happen again, 
Joseph Vance, and Alice-for-Short, and when he died 
this prolific novelist had left an incomplete novel 
which ran to close upon five hundred printed pages, 
which was published under the title of The Old Man’s 
Youth. 

I first saw William de Morgan in the early days of his 
career as a novelist. His bearded, genial face under the 
lofty domed forehead was puckered with smiles. He 
was tickled to death that his literary labours should have 
attracted so much publicity. He wore carpet slippers 
and a dressing-gown, and was reclining in a deck chair 
in his study. He told me he found writing easy. At 
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sixty-four, provided that the economic situation is good, 
and your health not a nuisance, you can sit down and 
write untroubled by some of the preoccupations that 
beset a young man. 

Writing gave him a new lease of life, for he lived for 
another fourteen years. There was a touch of irony 
about his death during the War, in 1917: he died of a 
war-time complaint called trench fever. 

Of the women novelists I know, I like most of all the 
calm beauty and sweetness of Clemence Dane, who had 
a brief career as a governess, and some years at a famous 
art school, and then the stage. Then she thought she 
would write a novel, posted it to a publisher, who at once 
accepted it, and found that he had bought a best-seller 
called A Regiment of Women. Then she thought she 
would write a play. She finished it in a few weeks, and 
sent it to a manager and he bought it at once, and when 
the curtain went down at the end of the first performance 
the audience clamoured for the author of “A Bill of 
Divorcement.” It all sounds terribly easy and simple, 
but, of course, it does not often happen like this. Success 
rarely comes without a struggle. The strange thing is 
that when success arrives early, it does not demoralize, 
but often spurs the authors on to further achievements, 
as in the case of Clemence Dane, and perhaps the most 
striking case of all, that of Noel Coward. Clemence 
Dane told me that she read everything of Jane Austen 
and Rudyard Kipling, and that she believed she could 
recite from memory long passages from the works of 
either. I would say that anybody who could read both 
these authors with enthusiasm must have a wise and 
well balanced mind. Years after I had written a 
feeble article which did not do her anything like justice, 
I met Clemence Dane at the luncheon I mentioned earlier 
in this chapter. Continued success seemed to have 
sweetened her, if possible, and made her look younger, 
and I told her so. She said it must be the new hat she 
was wearing, which was just the kind of womanly 
remark you would expect Clemence Dane to make. Of 
course, all women writers have not exceptional charm of 
personality. I can think of one in particular who was 
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amazingly dull, and strangely lacking in charm, but she, 
of course, must be nameless. 

One woman writer whom I have not seen for many 
years is Charmian London, the second wife of Jack 
London, who accompanied him on the famous The 
Cruise of the Snark. She was kind enough to look me 
up when she came to Europe, because of an article I 
wrote about the life of her husband, which she said 
showed an insight that was absent from other reviews. 
She was an attractive little woman, and a fine horse- 
woman, and at home lived a vigorous open-air existence 
on a ranch which I believe she carried on after her 
husband’s death. She told me that during her husband’s 
lifetime they suffered a good deal of annoyance through 
the behaviour of impersonators of Jack London. They 
received pitiful letters from women who had been cruelly 
victimized in places which her husband had never even. 
visited. 

I took Charmian London out to lunch one day to 
Scotts in Piccadilly Circus, the special inducement being 
the oysters and lobsters, and more particularly the 
draught stout. I do not think she had ever tasted stout 
in her life, but my enthusiasm kindled the desire, so the 
waiter came along with two large tankards, which he 
placed on the snow-white tablecloth. When I get excited 
in conversation, as I sometimes do, I have the somewhat 
unfortunate habit of indulging in emphatic gestures, 
and on this occasion I upset one of those tankards of 
stout. There was a black pool of liquid dripping on to 
our clothes. I apologized and then laughed. She 
laughed too, as the waiter came to our aid. I was 
certainly very fortunate in my guest that day. It 
struck me afterwards that such an accident. is a very 
good test of good temper, but I do not advise anyone 
to try it deliberately. You do not meet a Charmian 
London every day. 

Marjorie Bowen astonished me, for I did not believe 
in the existence of a clever young woman who gave me 
the impression (perhaps wrongly) that she believed that 
women should live as they did in the days of dear Queen 
Victoria. Could this be possible in these post-suffragette 
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days when young women swallowed neat gin and rye 
whisky called cocktails, and complained about the lack 
of virility in young men. The fair Marjorie Bowen, who 
was in the limelight at sixteen with The Viper of Milan, 
talking in her drawing-room in an old London square, 
acknowledged man’s superiority in many things, and 
declared that fiction was the only art in which women 
had ever seriously competed with men. As to the 
efforts of her sisters in other departments, she quoted 
what Dr. Johnson said about the woman preacher: 
** Sir, it is like a dog standing on its hind legs ; the marvel 
is not that he does it well, but that he does it at all.” 
I think many women would envy Marjorie Bowen her 
life, which has been devoted to her home, her husband, 
her children, and to the writing of clever historical 
romances. 

Of other women writers, I have a fragrant memory of 
the late Marion St. John Webb, daughter of St. John 
Adcock, who lived with her devoted husband, Sidney H. 
Webb himself a clever writer, in the Temple, and wrote 
best-sellers for children, including The Littlest One. This 
dark, dainty little woman with calm beautiful features, 
who must have had juvenile readers by the hundreds of 
thousands all over the world, was not herself very fond 
of children, Her younger sister, Almey, is the author of 
successful novels. I never expect to know a happier 
or more delightful family than the Adcocks. I suppose 
that the father, who was the editor of The Bookman, 
helped more young writers than any other editor of his 
time. He and his wife were always performing some act 
of kindness, putting out a helping hand, and they were 
just as solicitous about dumb animals. Sometimes you 
might find as many as a dozen or more stray cats and 
dogs being cared for at their Richmond home. The 
father was greatly stricken by the death of his daughter, 
and did not long survive her. St. John Adcock did not 
die a rich man. A fine character like his rarely leaves 
any material wealth behind him, but he had large 
possessions in the hearts of a multitude of friends. 

One of the kindliest of authors was the late Sir Hall 
Caine. On the day his son was elected to Parliament 
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I met him in the Strand and congratulated him. At 
that moment up rushed a small boy, and shouted in the 
distinguished novelist’s face “‘ Beaver!” Little boys 
in those days, whenever they saw a man with a beard, had 
to insult him in this way. I forget how the game started, 
or why it started, but fortunately it soon died out. Hall 
Caine, who was getting on in years and had delicate 
health, was completely taken aback by this urchin’s 
attack on his personal appearance, and for a moment 
I was somewhat alarmed. Jlowever, he quickly 
recovered. 

Hall Caine was the victim of another unpleasant joke 
many years previously, when people had an annoying 
habit of linking his name in a literary way with that of 
Marie Corelli. Hal) Caine was living at Hampstead and 
sometimes used the Tube Railway. A nian who saw the 
novelist standing on the platform waiting for a train, 
went up to a small boy and said : 

“* Would you like to earn tuppence 7” 

The boy said that he would. 

Said the man, indicating Hall Caine, ‘‘ You see that 
man over there with a beard, go up to him and say, 
* Did you write The Sorrows of Satan?’ ” 

The small boy departed to carry out his mission, which 
he did, and the sadistic instincts of the man who 
prompted him were apparently satisfied, for the novelist 
did not attempt to conceal his annoyance. 

Hall Caine left behind a Life of Christ of enormous 
length, I believe it ran to nearly a million words. The 
novelist had apparently put all his best energy and 
thoughts into this work. Some of the national news- 
papers angled for its publication, but I heard that it was 
not orthodox, and national newspapers fight shy of any 
articles about Christ which are not orthodox. One 
national daily suffered a huge drop in its circulation 
in Ireland because of an unfortunate news article about 
a sensational new book about Christ. Hall Caine did not 
live to see Charles Dickens’ Life of Christ printed for the 
first time in the pages of the Daily Maii. Publication 
of this was only possible after the death of the novelist’s 
son, Sir Henry Dickens. Although it was only 12,000 
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words in length there was the keenest competition for the 
serial and book rights among the national newspapers, 
and the bidding rose to £40,000 before the Daily Mail 
rot it. 
m The few American authors and writers I have come 
into personal contact with have all been interesting. 
The most typical American was Sinclair Lewis. Soon 
after his Main Street had topped the list of best-sellers 
in America, I met him in a suite in a London hotel. 
I should say that I met him and his typewriter, in those 
days they were inseparable. When I asked him for his 
next address he pushed a card into the machine and 
typed it out for me. I got the impression that Sinclair 
Lewis had a contrivance which enabled him to work his 
typewriter when he was in his bath. Red hair, green 
eyes, tall figure that seemed mostly bone and skin, 
but nevertheless quivering with vitality, here was the 
go-getter Yankee author who, one day, having published 
some stories, walked into the offices of a New York 
publisher and said to the head of the firm: “I am 
going to write the book of the American small town.” 
‘ Go right ahead,” said the head of the firm. 

Lewis knew it would take him at least a year, that he 
would have to concentrate on that work and nothing 
else. He wrote a good deal of it travelling in between 
his home and the publishing house for whom he worked, 
and a little more than a year later Main Street was in 
the big headlines. Like many Americans he found 
London life congenial, and for a time lived and worked 
in the Temple, but later on he returned to the States. 

Sinclair Lewis called himself a Yankee in my presence, 
using the word as applied to a native of New England. 
He was the antithesis in many ways of another American 
author, a soft-voiced native of the Southern States, that 
genial heavyweight, Irvine S. Cobb, whom I saw at the 
Savoy hotel doing his work with a quill pen on sheets of 
foolscap. There was also at the Savoy, perspiring in his 
shirt sleeves, fiercely hammering at a huge typewriter, 
Samuel G. Blythe, one of the best-known publicists in 
the United States. Pacing up and down his room in the 
same hotel, dictating to a typist, as if he were broad- 
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easting a Cup Final like George Allison, an article packed 
with facts and figures, was Isaac Marcosson. These four 
American writers were all making huge incomes. Their 
names were familiar to the great American public 
largely through the pages of the most successful, and 
the most wey read periodical in the States, the 
Saturday Evening Post. Theard that at one time one of 
these writers was getting a retaining fee of £10,000 a year, 
and that his total income must have been comparable 
with that made by leaders of the British Bar like Carson, 
Rufus Isaacs, and Simon. The presence of at least 
three of these writers in London at this time, which was 
during the War, was due to special commissions. I 
believe the United States had just come in, or were 
about to come in. Lord Northcliffe had at last succeeded 
in impressing upon Downing Street the vital importance 
of propaganda, and so these distinguished writers had 
every facility put in their way, and were given privileges 
that no British journalist enjoyed. 


As all the world knows, authors and cditors do not 
always agree. I knew of an editor and an author who 
conceived a strong dislike for each other which persisted 
for some time, and then at last the cditor apparently 
relented and invited the author to have lunch with him 
at his Club. The author was amazed but decided not 
to ignore this friendly gesture, and so the two men met 
and had a most friendly talk, and a hearty meal. When 
the lunch was finished and the last drop of coffee had 
been drunk, and conversation lagged, the editor indicated 
that it was time to go, and so he said to the author: 
“Well, have you enjoyed your lunch?” ‘The author 
replied that he had. The editor then said: “ Well, get 
out of here.” I think he must have said it humorously, 
but I do not think the author took it that way, and I am 
afraid that the armistice was speedily terminated. 


CHAPTER NINE 


More about suthors. Some truths about Edgar Wallace and other 
writers of thrillers. I write a book, and a publisher sells 
10,000 copies. 


HAD intended to confine my observations about. 

authors to one chapter, but as that chapter had 

attained to abnormal length before I had finished 
I decided to devote a second one to a school of novelists 
wrlioee work in most cases can be assigned to the thriller 
class, 

Inevitably I begin with Edgar Wallace, whom I 
regarded as a personal friend, although I never knew 
him in the privacy of his home, when he had relaxed 
from his intensely busy life, which I am afraid was not 
often. I sometimes wonder if I ever contributed in a 
small way to helping him make the huge income that he 
earned in his later years. I am thinking of what I said 
to him one day when we were talking about prices paid 
for stories. Wallace did not tell me himself, but I 
happened to know that for some of his short stories of 
about 5000 words in length he was getting twenty-five 
guineas. I was astonished at the low figure because 
even then he had an enormous public, and his books 
and plays were doing well. I told him that I thought 
that he was grossly underpaid, that the editors who 
were buying his work knew that it was worth much 
more, and that he had only to ask double or treble the 
figure and they would pay. He was surprised, he said, 
and I think he meant it quite seriously, that he had no 
idea that he was undercutting (that was the word he 
used) his brother authors and that he would think about 
it. The idea of Edgar endeavouring to undercut any- 
body was laughable. I think Edgar not only thought 
about it, but acted quickly, for not so long afterwards 
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his prices jumped enormously, but, of course, all this 
may have been merely a coincidence. Sooner or later 
Wallace was bound to get the great rewards that he had 
so richly earned and which unfortunately, as it turned 
out, he was to greatly need. The only time I saw 
Wallace in the throes of composition was on a Saturday 
in April, 1923, the day of the great stampede at the 
first Wembley Cup Final. In the morning I called at 
his flat near Baker Street to borrow his field glasses. 
He was alone and there were no secretaries about. He 
wore a dressing-gown, and he looked tired to the point 
of exhaustion. His voice was hoarse, possibly because 
of a cold, but most likely because he had been dictating 
a story into the dictaphone for how's. He told me that 
when he got weary of dictating he sometimes stopped 
and wrote with a pencil. That day he made me feel 
glad that I was not a successful novelist. He told me 
that he had written the previous Sunday 37,000 words 
of a novel which had given him an enormous amount of 
trouble. Apparently he got into a mess with the plot. 
I believe the book was called Captain of Souls, 1 could 
see that he wanted to come with me to Wembley, and 
I asked him if he ever wished to be back in Fleet Street, 
for as most people know, he was once a newspaper man, 
a war correspondent, and preceded me by some years in 
the Reporters’ Room of the Daily Mail. In reply he 
said : 

“ What for? What would it lead to? What paper 
could pay me anything approaching what I am making 
to-day.” 

I felt inclined to reply : ‘* Well, you would be able to 
enjoy yourself, going about the world and seeing things 
and being paid for it, instead of being confined to one 
room for long hours day after day, pouring out thousands 
and thousands of words which admittedly bring you 
much money and fame.” But I did not say these things, 
and departed with the field glasses. When I returned 
them that evening and told him about those amazing 
scenes at Wembley, and of what I had written in the 
Sunday Times, he said with a sigh, ‘‘ I wish I had been 
there. I will look out for your story.” 
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Whenever I saw him I had the feeling he was paying 
a heavy price in the way of health. On the other hand, 
he had, of course, enormous compensations,—those 
first nights of his plays when he sat in a box and laughed 
at his own jokes, the race meetings he enjoyed attending 
as a writer on racing and as a newspaper tipster, and 
the delightful holidays abroad with his family, and, 
above all, the feeling of independence, being his own 
master, and so famous that publishers and theatre 
managers ran after him. He was no longer at the beck 
and cali of newspaper proprietors and editors. It is a 
debatable point as to who has the best time, the star 
reporter on a national newspaper or the successful 
novelist and dramatist. Edgar Wallace had been both, 
and he knew that there was no comparison between the 
monetary rewards. At one time his income must have 
surpassed the total of any four of the leading London 
editors. His name was a household word, whereas the 
names of editors, with the exception of editors who are 
also writers, like J. L. Garvin, are unknown outside Fleet 
Street. Wailace told me that he had spent £50,000 in 
the space of two or three years, and this was before his 
income had reached the peak years. Wallace always 
spent lavishly, and gave with exceeding generosity. 
A cartoonist I sent to make a drawing of him for John 
o London’s Weekly felt ill on arriving at the flat. Wallace 
immediately sent for champagne which speedily restored 
the artist, and when the drawing was finished offered 
£5 for the original. That was typical of Edgar Wallace. 

He enormously enjoyed the host of friends and the 
social life which fame and money brought him, and 
he succeeded in avoiding much of the loneliness that 
the author’s profession must almost inevitably bring. 
He told me that he was not temperamental and 
consequently could work in almost any conditions, and, 
of course, his newspaper training had been a helpful 
experience here. 

A journalist who leaves Fleet Street and becomes an 
author must feel lonely at first, however much he may 
enjoy the new freedom and the peace of his study. He 
misses the talk of the office, the excitement of writing 
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up sensational news, and the journalistic gossip in the 
clubs and bars of Fleet Street. I once asked Trevor 
Wignall why he did not stick to fiction writing in 
preference to newspaper work, which necessitated his 
daily attendance in an office. He replied that he could 
not bear the thought of the other fellows catching their 
trains. There is, of course, a great deal in this, but 
journalists have really no business to catch any trains. 
I agree with some remarks recently made by Mr, J. W. 
Drawbell, the editor of the Sunday Chronicle, who said 
that you could not make newspaper men bank clerks 
because you killed the instincts in them to live their 
own dramatic lives. ‘“ It may make their wives happier, 
but newspapers were never made for wives, and married 
journalists are only married bachelors. The job of 
making contacts and keeping in touch with the 
knowledgeable people is being left far too much to the 
so-called gossip writers.” In my first two years in Fleet 
Street, when J was a bachelor, I never ceased working 
until I went to sleep about midnight or in the early hours 
of the morning. Even when I had a day off I invariably 
came to the office to see what was happening, but that 
is no life for a married man. Mrs. Charles Hands told me 
that once she did not see her husband for a year because 
he was travelling about the world for the paper. 
Journalists have to travel at such speed sometimes 
that it would not be possible for their wives to 
accompany them, even if it were desirable. There was 
the case of a brilliant journalist who died some years 
ago. He was representing his paper in Paris. Then 
the Great War began, the vast German Army was 
advancing on the capital and it seemed that nothing 
could stop them. His wife and baby were in an area 
which was in danger of being enveloped by the enemy 
at any moment. He made a dash to rescue his wife and 
baby, and in doing so neglected the interests of his 
paper at a great crisis in the history of the world. What 
should he have done? Here is another case. In the 
midst of a great national crisis, a journalist was torn 
between his office and his home when 2 domestic tragedy 
was breaking his heart. His continued presence at home 
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was absolutely essential if there was to be any hope of 
recovery. His services, which were of a unique 
character, were desperately needed at the office, his 
paper needed him, his country needed him. He stayed 
at home. What should he have done ? 

I have strayed somewhat from the subject of Edgar 
Wallace, but to myself and to all journalists this 
question of work and home is a peculiarly difficult one, 
more so than in any other profession. ‘The statesman 
need not always be in the House of Commons or in 
Whitehall, he can study the State documents, he can 
receive callers in his own home; the lawyer can take 
home his briefs to study, but so long as his paper has 
not gone to press, the journalist feels the call to be at 
hand. Even when the paper has gone to press he must 
expect to be pulled out of bed to record some grave 
crisis, some world-shaking event in special editions. 
And yet three of the most successful editors of my time, 
Thomas Marlowe and W. G. Fish of the Daily Mail, and 
R. D. Blumenfeld of the Daily Express, were married 
men with children, and Fleet Street’s youngest editor 
at the moment, A. Christiansen, is not only married, 
but the father of twins. In my experience the bachelor 
journalist is more inclined to be irresponsible, erratic, 
and weak where the temptations of the flesh are con- 
cerned. Three outstanding exceptions to this are 
Geoffrey Dawson, editor of The Times, who did not marry 
until some time after he had achieved what some people 
consider the highest peak in journalism, G. Ward Price, 
and Sir Percival Phillips. The best war correspondent 
of the Great War was a married man with children, Sir 
Philip Gibbs. 

Wallace, of course, had his hard struggles and mule- 
like kicks from fate. He told me that when he was fired. 
from his last job on a newspaper because of a libel 
action, no other paper would give him a job. The 
particular libel action he referred to was one con- 
cerning a story he wrote about trouble in the Navy, 
when a certain admiral was alleged to have given a 
“down on your knec” order to the men. The news- 
paper had to pay very heavy damages. But Wallace 
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was too great a man to be broken by such reverses. He 
might never have become a novelist but for what 
seemed a great misfortune at that time. I know of 
several men who have spent a lifetime in journalism 
and have made no money out of it, who if bad luck had 
driven them out of Fleet Street would undoubtedly 
have made fame and fortune as novelists. Now all they 
ean contemplate is a small pension, if that. ‘There are 
other men I can think of who would have done brilliantly 
in business. A notable case of a journalist who did do 
this is that of Sir Basil Clarke, for many years on the 
Manchester Guardian and n the Daily Mail, and now 
in control of a large publicity organization. 

Once again returning to Wallace, his versatility was 
more remarkable than many of his admirers were aware 
of, When he liked he could turn out the polished, and 
beautiful, prose for which there was no room in his 
thrillers, One day I rang him up for an article about 
autumn for the front page of a special number of John o’ 
London’s Weekly. 1 gave him no special points, but 
told him to write about autumn in his own way. 
He asked me when I wanted it, and knowing how quick 
he could be, I said, “‘ To-morrow morning.” By the 
first post the next morning the typescript was delivered 
and placed on my desk. He must have broken away 
from some novel he was writing, and dictated his 1500 
words within the space of say half an hour or so. Many 
distinguished writers that I can think of would have 
spent a whole day writing and polishing a similar 
article, and never have reached the standard that Wallace 
did in that one. He wrote about autumn as he had seen 
it in his travels about the world. Years later I asked 
him for a signed article for the Sunday Express on the 
famous Croydon poisoning mystery which has never 
been solved, and which everybody was discussing at 
that time. IIe was desperately busy and the fee for the 
article was really nothing to a man of his income, but he 
agreed to write it to oblige me, and the next day there 
arrived an admirably reasoned analysis of the circum- 
stances surrounding the mystery. It was an immensely 
difficult article to write, full of legal dangers, for certain 
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people were under suspicion, but Wallace did it so 
tactfully that the legal department did not have to 
suggest one alteration. 

uring the period when Edgar Wallace was becoming 
the dominating figure in the world of popular fiction, 
some younger men were making considerable progress in 
the same field. One of the brightest was Austin Small, 
who wrote under the pseudonym of Seamark. Tall, 
muscular, with an impish grin on his boyish face, 
Seamark had wandered on the face of the earth, been a 
bluejacket in the War, and had been punished for 
displaying his exceptional pugilistic talent on board 
ship. And now this loose-limbed, happy-go-lucky 
writer of the Jack London type was doing journalism, 
and novels, and generally making himself popular in 
the newspaper offices. At one time he never started 
writing till midnight when all was quiet, and he finished 
when the milkman arrived. He was such a jolly fellow 
that one could never resent his intrusions, no matter 
how often he used to burst into my room in Southampton 
Street, and later on in Shoe Lane. But I did once 
deliberately try to provoke him to see what he was like 
in a temper. He was working feverishly at his type- 
writer on a serial story which had already started in the 
Daily Express. 1 gathered that that paper was pressing 
for the next instalment, and I chose this inopportune 
moment to ask him what was the secret of his fiction 
writing, how did he do it? He stopped typing, the 
blood mounted to his forehead, and then he said 
savagely : 

“Well, you see, you first of all take a piece of 
paper, stick it into the typewriter and write your 
story.” Then I left him. 

This was in the Daily Mail Editorial Room. It was 
just like Seamark to sit in the office of one newspaper, 
use their paper and probably their typewriter, and write 
a serial story for a rival paper, even using a Daily Mail 
messenger boy to deliver the manuscript at the Dail; 
Express office. How on earth he managed to do that 
cannot imagine, for that room was strictly reserved for 
members of the editorial staff, but I believe he was 
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doing some work for the Weekly Dispatch, whose staff 
also worked in the same room, and Seamark was so 
popular that nobody would think of objecting. 

One evening I was walking along Piccadilly Circus 
and I saw him standing outside the Criterion Theatre 
where his play called, I think, The Blue Hills was 
running. He insisted upon me taking a seat in the 
stalls. 

The last time I saw him was one night in the big 
editorial room of the Daily Express office talking to 
some members of the staff. He looked ill. The next 
day he placed a pillow in a gas oven, turned on the gas, 
rested his head on the pillow, and died. 

In the early days of John o’ London’s Weekly I saw 
in the corridor a face I recognized, a face that I remem- 
bered to have seen before with its everlasting grin, and 
a pair of excitable eyes behind rather thick lenses. 
Then I remembered that his name was Sydney Horler 
and I discovered that he was working in the fiction 
department under Reeves Shaw, and writing boys’ 
stories. He invited me to write some short stories for 
children that were being published in a new children’s 
paper, and I wrote about twenty, and I think one was 
published. I suggested to Horler that his pen might 
perhaps be more profitably employed in the more 
enlightened pages of John o’ London’s Weekly, and 
eventually he joined the staff, which then consisted only 
of John o’ London and myself. I remember he made 
some amusing contributions to the feature called ‘‘ The 
Stunt Club.” He had worked for the Daily Mail and 
also for the old Daily Citizen, and previous to that in 
Manchester. One day he told me that the Strand 
Magazine had accepted a humorous short story, and 
that, of course, was a considerable achievement for a 
new young writer. And it soon became obvious that 
Horler was wasting his time in Southampton Street and, 
as I have already recorded, he left to become a highly 
successful gold prospector in the fiction market. To-day, 
I think I can say without imparting too much informa- 
tion to the Income Tax collector, that Horler has already 
accumulated a fortune. He recently published a really 
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excellent autobiography called Excitement, in which he 
gives a picture of the beautiful garden of his house at 
Bournemouth, which is the home also of another 
novelist, P. C. Wren. It seems a very respectable place 
for a writer of thrillers to live. But where should 
authors live? H. G. Wells, Arnold Bennett, Bernard 
Shaw, Galsworthy, and a host of others all had residences 
in London in addition to country houses or cottages. 
Where I live, Weybridge, just twenty miles from London, 
there are Warwick Deeping, Leslie Charteris, and others, 
but it seems to me a new idea for authors to settle in a 
popular seaside resort. Dickens spent a good deal of 
time at Broadstairs, but then it was a very different 
place in those days. It might be a good advertisement 
for some seaside resorts to persuade famous authors to 
take up permanent residence. P. G. Wodehouse might 
go to Southend, Philips Oppenheim might be persuaded 
to move from the French Riviera to Torquay, but I 
doubt it. Sir James Barrie might move from the Adelphi 
to Margate, and H. G. Wells and Bernard Shaw from 
Whitehall Court to Bognor and Blackpool, respectively, 
and Mr. Kipling would not have to go far from the 
Sussex village of Burwash to Brighton, where a large 
percentage of the resident population might be reminded, 

y his constant presence, of the fact that they were 
citizens of no mean empire. Bournemouth’s representa- 
tion might be further strengthened by the arrival of 
Mrs. Elinor Glyn, and Miss Ethel M. Dell would be a 
strong magnet for Hastings. I have just heard that 
Horler has deserted Bournemouth for Surrey and its 
stockbrokers, 

One of the most successful of the younger writers of 
thrillers is Leslie Charteris, aged twenty-five, the creator 
of “‘ the Saint.” Charteris almost looks the part of his 
character, a statuette of whom he carries on the dash- 
board of his car. I think it would be better if he had one 
made as & mascot for the bonnet. This suggests possi- 
bilities of advertisement which other authors might like 
to copy. Jeeves might stand on the bonnet of P. G. Wode- 
houses’s Rolls-Royce, if he has one, and Lord Peter 
would adorn the bonnet of Miss Dorothy M. Sayers’ car, 
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Edgar Wallace and Charteris were among the group of 
writers who contributed to the weckly periodical, The 
Thriller. The editor of this and other publications, who 
looks amazingly like Ronald Colman, is Montagu Hay- 
don. He sits in a luxurious office in Flectway House and 
tactfully guides his authors the way he wants them to go. 
He even devotes some of his evenings to visiting them in 
their homes, discussing plots and characters. I should 
not be surprised to hear of him in a few years’ time, when 
the flying services have been specded up, dropping in on 
those of his authors who live on the French Riviera, and 
getting back in time for the day’s work in Farringdon 
Street. 

The inhabitant of another luxurious office in Fleetway 
House, who also interests me, is Clarence Winchester, 
novelist, journalist, historian, and editor of a group of 
magazines including the Argosy. Winchester goes 
round the world after his authors, and has recently come 
back from Hollywood and published An Innocent in 
Hollywood. I first met Winchester in Carmelite House, 
in my early days, Latcr he made a reputation as a 
writer on flying and a history of aviation. Some twenty 
years have elapsed since we first met, and he is still a 
young man, but he looks exactly the same as when I 
first saw him sitting in the Daily Mail Sub-editors’ Room 
in those years when this section of Northeliffe’s Brain 
Trust underwent frequent changes in personnel. Other 
personalities in Fleetway House with whom I have been 
in contact at some time or another include Sir J. A. 
Hammerton, the editor of the many popular histories 
and encyclopxdias that have been issued from this 
mammoth organization, and who was one of the original 
group of Northcliffe’s young men. There is also one of 
the best-known Scotsmen in London, William Black- 
wood, now a director, who is always helping young 
journalists and who of recent y bas also come 
out as a writer on British celebrities like the late 
Sir Thomas Lipton in the highly remunerative pages of 
the American Saturday Evening Post. ‘There was also 
Leslie Clarke, to whom I have already referred. It took 
me a long time to recover from the shock of my 
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interview with him. He was kindly and helpful, but he 
said, “‘ To be perfectly frank, I had never heard of you 
before.” I had been more than ten years in Fleet Street, 
my name had appeared in national newspapers and 
periodicals, and this was all the impression I had made 
on one who was then perhaps the most brilliant young 
executive in the periodical business. 

Here perhaps I might usefully introduce some 
publishers, and some experiences of my own as an 
author. My first sight of a publisher was really touch- 
ing. He was sitting on the tomb of an author, The 
scene of this tragi-comedy was the ancient Inns of Court 
in the Temple. The publisher was the genial Cecil 
Palmer, the tomb was that of Oliver Goldsmith. This 
is the tomb that people come from the ends of the earth 
to see. What a chastening reflection for the members 
of the Bar who dominate and own this place. In the 
chambers of the barristers and in the halls of the Middle 
and Inner Temple where they dine, and where I have 
dined as a guest, there hang portraits of the great legal 
luminaries of the past, the men who helped to make 
British justice the supreme model for the world, yet 
most of the countless pilgrims from America and the 
Dominions overseas and from foreign countries in the 
New World and the Old, have never heard of these 
great jurists, and are certainly not interested in any 
rooms which they may have inhabited. These visitors 
want to see the grave of the man who wrote The Vicar 
of Wakefield, and the building in Brick Court where 
there is a tablet on the wall of the room which was once 
the garret he worked in, the room where Dr. Johnson, 
having sent a guinea to appease Goldsmith’s landlady, 
who had ealled in the sheriff’s officer, came to the abode 
in person, took the manuscript of The Vicar of Wakefield 
and sold it for £60. That is the story that has been so 
often told, and which most people will continue to 
believe, although about two years before this alleged 
incident Goldsmith had already sold a third of the 
manuscript to a printer at Salisbury. 

My contracts with publishers have been lucrative, but 
unaccompanied by any achievements of the slightest 
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importance in authorship. My one really interesting 
adventure was through the co-operation of the late 
Herbert Jenkins, who combined the réle of novelist and 
publisher. His offices were in St. James’s off Jermyn 
Street. He had a beautifully furnished room, and 
would sit in an arm-chair resting his head on a mauve- 
coloured cushion which heightened the pallor of his 
features. On the floor was a thick pile carpet. I 
remember the look of consternation on his face when, 
in the absence of an ash-tray, I dropped the lighted end 
of my cigarette on the floor, and proceeded to extinguish 
it with the heel of my boot before I realized what damage 
I was doing. Jenkins had just made a success as the 
author of Bindle, and devoted his days and most of his 
nights into sections in which he worked on chapters of 
his books, reading other people’s books, and counting up 
his author’s royalties. I believe that all publishers find 
it very depressing working out how much is owing to an 
author. I suppose that after the printer has been paid 
his princely rewards, and the paper manufacturer the 
huge amounts due to him, and the bookbinder his lavish 
emoluments, there is not much left usually in which to 
reward the individual who actually wrote the words 
that were printed, but Jenkins was always a very fair 
paymaster, He was grateful to me for sending along to 

im an English engineer who had just got back to 
Russia after the Revolution, the first uprising that 
put Kerensky on his tottering throne before Messrs. 
Lenin and Trotsky took charge of operations. Jenkins 
and this engineer between them rushed out what I 
believe was the first book to be published in England 
after this historic event, and so when I arrived again 
with the promise of a book that looked like another 
best-seller he welcomed me joyously. I wrote the book 
in collaboration with the able Librarian of Nottingham. 
It was a biography of the first famous British airman 
of the Great War, the very young Captain Albert Ball, 
V.C., who had recently himself crashed to death after 
having personally take a heavy toll of the German 
airmen. I had previously written a good deal about 
young Ball in the Weekly Dispatch. I met him at his 
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home in Nottingham when he was on Jeave from the 
Front. I was waiting in the hall of the house when I 
heard a noise above, and then came sliding down the 
bannisters of the stairs this boy in the uniform of the 
Royal Flying Corps, who had undoubtedly put fear in 
the hearts of the Germans. He was a delightfully 
simple, unaffected, clean-living, nice-looking lad, who 
unquestionably loathed the wholesale killing and mutila- 
tion that was going on, and fought from motives of the 
highest patriotism. His exploits had made him a 
world figure before he was twenty. Among those who 
contributed the forewords to the book were Lloyd 
George and Douglas Haig. On the day of publication 
it had a remarkably good press in all the papers, some of 
the reviews were long and conspicuously displayed, 
notably James Douglas’ column in the Star, and out of 
curiosity I went round to the publishers’ office to see if 
there were any outward signs of an exceptional demand. 
I was surprised to see vehicles loading up with copies of 
my book. Orders were pouring in and the books were 
leaving the premises like freshly-made loaves into 
bakers’ vans. Five thousand copies were sold within a 
very short time. And then suddenly the sales stopped 
dead. One reason may have been that there was bad 
news from the war areas which had its psychological 
effect. Jenkins was puzzled, but decided that he would 
sell the rest of the ten thousand volumes that he had 
printed in expectation of the demand continuing. He 
had a new coloured jacket made and the remaining 
five thousand were soon all sold. Part of the proceeds 
of the book went towards paying for the statue of young 
Ball that now stands in Nottingham. 

Jenkins was the kind of man who could never stop 
working—not so difficult for a bachelor. One hot 
summer he took his staff down to the south coast and 
ran his business in a hotel there. One Christmas Day I 
happened to be passing by his business premises, I 
looked up and through the window saw his pale face, 
I presumed that he had gone there to work, and I 
wondered whether he had any Christmas dinner, for he 
told me that his meal in the middle of the day often 
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consisted of a few biscuits. and when I dined with him 
in e restaurant all he had was a little white fish and 
soda water. Many writers find that their brains work 
better on a very light diet, but Jenkins overdid it and he 
paid the penalty. I sometimes think that the most 
sensible practice is that pursued by many lawyers, who 
eat and drink sparingly during the day, especially when 
working under high pressure, and then have a jolly 
good dinner in the evening. Lawyers, at. least. eminent 
lawyers, live long. I knew the late Sir [larry Poland, 
who did not depart this life until he was in his nineties. 
He used to swim every day in the river at Twickenham, 
winter and summer, even in his old age. 


CHAPTER TEN 
Sporting journalism and journalists, The Wembley stampede. 


BOUT the year 1913 the tennis championships 
at Wimbledon were beginning to make a big 
stir in the world of news. I was sent on the day 
when both the Men’s Singles and Doubles Finals were 
Played, to do a descriptive account of the games. 
lademoiselle Lenglen and Tilden had not yet appeared 
to create the big headlines, but there was some glamour 
attached to a J names as Mrs. Lambert Chambers, and 
Norman Brookes, the Australian star, and J. C. Parke, 
Roper Barrett, and Dixon. There were “‘ scenes” on 
the centre court, but there was nothing like the front~- 
age publicity and the frenzied enthusiasm that is 
focused on_ this patch of grass at Wimbledon every 
June nowadays. What was published in the newspapers 
was vastly confined to the sports pages. 

I was lucky, in this particular year the first American 
star arrived. He was a big, broad-shouldered youngster 
named McLaughlin, and he brought with him a devas- 
tating overhead smash which, I believe, was new to 
Wimbledon. He had an all-conquering path to the final 
of the Men’s Singles, and it looked as if nobody could 
stand up to him. I had not been sitting in the Press 
seats for long before I scented a sensational afternoon. 
Britain’s hopes for saving the championship from going 
to America were now centred in J. C. Parke, and in the 
early games it was evident that the American was going 
to have the fight of his life. Parke was at the top of his 
form, and his generalship was perfect. He contrived to 
keep the ball low, never more than a few inches above 
the net, and his drives to the base line were so accurate 
and powerful that the American had no chance to indulge 

239, 
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in his overhead fireworks. Parke wore him down, and as 
the crowd began to realize that a British victory was 
ossible, the excitement became nerve exhausting. 
F am very sensitive to atmosphere on these occasions, 
and I found my heart was pounding away as the contest 
approached the crisis, but at last Parke made a winning 
stroke. There was a demonstration which I doubt had 
ever been seen before, but which, of course, has been 
eclipsed since. But the Doubles Final was to be just 
as thrilling. 
McLaughlin had rather a weak partner, whose name 
I have forgotten, in his struggle with that great pair 
Roper Barrett and Dixon. Success seemed certain for 
the British pair. They had a consummate understand- 
ing, and at the net they were easily the superior. 
But their overhead work was weak compared with 
McLaughlin’s. Their returns of lobs were weak, whercas 
McLaughlin killed every ball that could be smashed. 
Even so, the British pair were more than once within 
one stroke of winning the match. The British victory 
seemed certain, McLaughlin’s partner was in distress 
and chance after chance of settling the issue was missed, 
and finally the Americans won, This was another great 
rise. 
his seemed to me to be excellent “copy.” I came 
back to the office with a column in mind, Now a 
column of type in those days about anything was an 
enormous amount of space to occupy, for there were not 
half the pages available for news as there are in to-day’s 
huge papers, and the Afail condensed everything in a 
way that was heart-breaking to the reporter. But I 
succeeded in persuading the chief sub-editor that the 
story was worth it and that column got into the paper on 
the main news page. Of course, I may be talking 
through my hat, but I believe that that story of mine 
was the beginning of a new phase in sporting journalism. 
Star sports writers like Trevor Wignall were practically 
unknown. The Mail did not follow up this tendency 
at that time, otherwise I might have made a stir as a 
sports writer on that paper, emphasizing the human 
and personality side of sporting events, although, of 
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course, the big boxing contests were sometimes given a 
good show in the news pages. As a sports writer I 
ceased to exist for some years. 

My reappearance could not have been more fortunate. 
In London nothing like the drama of the first Cup Final 
at the newly built Stadium at Wembley had been 
experienced. I had persuaded the Sunday Times to 
publish something about professional soccer matches. 

ike the Observer, its only rival in its own field, the 
Sunday Times had hitherto ignored professional football 
while giving columns of space to Rugby. Every Sunday 
appeared notes and reports signed by my name. 

For the first Cup Final at Wembley about a quarter 
of a million people within a space of about two hours 
tried to get into the arena, which could not hold more 
than 100,000, The first 100,000 having got inside, the 
remaining 150,000 tried to get in also, and the barriers 
were broken down and all human and material opposition 
was swept aside. From the Press seats high up on the 
top of one of the grandstands we could see little of the 
early disturbances, but suddenly the huge mound of 
people at one end of the arena began to look like a 
smooth sea that a sudden storm had swept into waves, 
and then swiftly the waves came over on to the green 
turf in the form of human wreckage, having broken the 
human breakwaters made by the police. We could hear 
the shrieks of the injured. There were women among 
them. On the playing area there were dozens of 
stretchers with bodies lying on them. From all sides 
of the arena the crowds were pouring on to the playing 
area, What was going to be the end of this amazing 
panic ? 

Just about this time a commissionaire came up to me, 
saluted, and said: ‘‘ The Air Force are on their way.” 

I was too staggered to ask what he meant by that. 
Was the situation so grave that Army aeroplanes were 
going to bomb the crowd, or did they hope to act as 
rescuers? Igaveitup. Anyway, if any aeroplanes were 
ordered they did not arrive. But somebody else did 
arrive, and had more effect on calming the crowd than 
any influence one could have imagined. Just when 
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every spot of the playing pitch, as well as the great 
stands and the mounds, were stuffed with humanity, 
yelling and screaming, mixed up with the policemen 
and members of the Guards’ Band, ambulance men and 
nurses, the King came. 

Through field glasses I saw His Majesty enter from 
the tunnel under the stand, and appear on the little 
platform specially built for the occasion which consti- 
tuted the Royal Box. Somehow the Guards’ bandsmen 
had managed to fight their way through the mob to a 
position just below the King and there, tightly hemmed 
in, they managed to play the National Anthem as if on 
parade. Immediately the first notes were sounded, the 
tumult and the shouting and the sercaming died. The 
crowd ceased to push and struggle. I could not see one 
covered man’s head in all that colossal crowd which 
must have numbered 150,000. There was a complete 
silence for some seconds, and then the crowd began to 
sing “‘God save the King.” I never felt prouder of 
England and my countrymen and women than I did at 
that moment. I wondered what the emotions of His 
Majesty were then. There has never been, I feel sure, 
and there never can be, a more genuine, striking, and 
democratic demonstration of the unity of all classes in 
devotion to the Throne of England. I doubt whether 
anybody else could have calmed such a storm. The 
strain on the King on such an occasion must be very 
great. I remember sceing a film of the King’s arrival 
at the first Cup Final he attended after his serious ill- 
ness, There was a great roar of cheering as he appeared 
on the platform, and then a silence in which one could 
hear in the cinema, His Majesty’s deep breathing. 

To go back to this first Wembley Final, after the 
King’s arrival the scene continued peaceful, but the 
playing area was still crammed with people. It looked 
very doubtful if the game would be played that day. 
The two teams went out to help the police to clear the 
pitch. The London team, West Ham United, came in 
for a mobbing from their numerous supporters which 
must have had a tiring effect upon the players. Anyway, 
they were beaten by their rivals from the north, Bolton 
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Wanderers, who also came in for some congratulatory 
slaps on the back and handshakes. The efforts of the 
police and the players seemed futile. The Londoners in 
the crowd, used to the methods of the Metropolitan 
Police, were nothing like so difficult to handle as the 
more stubborn football fans from the north and the rest 
of the country. 

And then began the epic of the policeman on the 
white horse. fe galloped up and down the ground 
gradually driving the crowd back. I once paid a visit 
to the riding school of the Metropolitan Police at. Ember 
Court where these horses are trained by undergoing all 
kinds of ordeals so that nothing frightens them. This 
horse must have been the most perfect pupil they have 
ever turned out from that school. Maybe his conspicuous 
colour helped him. He never got excited, never hurt 
anyone, but just did the job of hustling that crowd back 
to the mounds, or at least to places just beyond the 
chalk lines. Many thousands for the rest of the game 
occupied the space behind the goals and along the side 
lines. It was a great handicap to the players for every 
time a man chased a ball that was likely to go out of 
play he found himself among the crowd. To take a 
eorner kick the player had to push himself into the 
crowd and then struggle back again to take the kick. 
And so the Wembley Cup Final was played after all. 
Most of the casualties were not serious. Imagine what 
the toll of life and limb would have been if a similar 
stampede had occurred on a Continental football ground. 

I had my hands very full journalistically, for the 
Sunday Times I had undertaken to do a short article for 
the news page and a long account for the sports page, all 
of it to be written and in the office by six o’clock. The 
match was due to start at three o'clock and end soon 
after 4.80 p.m. There was a messenger with me to 
guide me to the waiting motor-car to whisk me back 
to the office, and my experience at previous finals taught 
me that I would have to write most of my articles while 
the game was actually in progress. Owing to the riot 
the game was nearly half an hour late in starting. My 
article for the news page was, of course, very much more 
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important than had been anticipated, and it had to be 
much longer. The game did not finish until some time 
after five o’clock, but I was back in the office with both 
articles complete by six o’clock, as arranged. I still 

ard that as a notable feat of high-speed journalism. 
I daresay it has been excelled. My old friend, Jimmie 
Bolton, ex-chairman of the Press Club, who built up one 
of the most successful sports news agencies in the 
country, once wrote seventy separate reports of the 
Cup Final one Saturday, but, of course, he did not hand 
them all in by six o’clock. Subsequently, when I did the 
cup finals for the Sunday Express, I took somebody with 
me to take down my account from dictation. I think 
this is the best method because you never need take your 
eyes off the game, and there is no risk of missing any 
important incident like some of the sporting writers 
did at the famous boxing contest between Carpentier 
and Beckett. They were still arranging their notebooks 
and pencils, and looked up too late to see the blow that 
knocked out Joe Reckett and finished the fight in the 
first few seconds of the first round. 

Of recent years sporting journalism has greatly 
developed and there are now some very highly paid 
writers, notably Trevor Wignall, formerly of the Daily 
Mail and for some years on the Daily Express, who 
rightly has an immense following because of his remark- 
able knowledge of sport and sporting personalities, on 
the Continent and in America as well as in Great 
Britain. One of the secrets of Wignall’s success is that 
he is not content merely to record current events or 
speculate about them, but invariably adorns his daily 
feature with good stories from the past. 

The extremely well-informed F. M. Carruthers, 
“ Arbiter” of the Daily Mail, is the best writer on 
football. He foresaw the remarkable developments in 
the game that came after the war and profited by his 
foresight. It was he who collaborated in writing articles 
with the late Herbert Chapman, the manager of the 
Arsenal Football Club, and it was Carruthers who 
enabled me to introduce Herbert Chapman to the 
Sunday Express. Chapman was the most remarkable 
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personality that this national game had produced, 
a@ great showman, the C. B. Cochran of the Soccer 
world, as well as being without a rival in getting together 
a winning team. It was he who made the Arsenal the 
most prosperous and successful club in the world. 

I have sometimes wished that I had concentrated on 
the career of a sports writer; it is a happy life spent 
largely in the fresh air, and a really enterprising man 
who has made a reputation as a writer can earn a four- 
figure income and get all his expenses paid. He also 
gets some very interesting pceps behind the scenes. 
On two or three occasions I have travelled with a 
famous football team, I remember in particular that 
journey to Cardiff with Tottenham Hotspur at the time 
they were very much in the limelight, I believe it was 
the season they won the Cup for the second time, and 
they had a cup-tie engagement with Cardiff City, then 
a very successful team, Two or three of their best men 
were absent from the Tottenham side owing to injuries, 
and it was doubtful whether they would be able to 
escape defeat. What amuscd me very much during this 
journey was the tender solicitude the officials had for the 
welfare of the players on this critical day. There was one 
player in particular, the smallest in the game, and the 
idol of the London crowds, named “ Fanny ” Walden, 
who was subject to acute attacks of neuralgia. He was 
ill during the journey, and they made him He down on a 
seat in the saloon carriage specially reserved for the 
team. He was covered up with a rug, and the rest of 
the company spoke in whispers lest he should be dis- 
turbed. He looked a child, but when the match started 
in the presence of about 40,000 delirious Welshmen, 
who had been singing “Land of my Fathers,” this 
little fellow was the most alert personality on the field, 
and Tottenham won. Some of the best players suffer 
acutely from nerves just before a game, often they are 
incapable of tying their own bootlaces, and I remember 
a Cup Final at Stamford Bridge when a forward 
stood rooted to the spot, unable to move a muscle, 
when he had a great chance to score for his side, and the 
crowd were roaring their encouragement. 
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Amateur soccer also has its excitements,—notably 
those games in which the most famous English amateurs, 
the Corinthians, take part. They have made a poor 
showing of recent years when opposed to the professional 
teams in the F.A. Cup competition, except for two or 
three games, best of all their defeat of the Blackburn 
Rovers at the Crystal Palace. The amateurs scored an 
early goal, and hung on to this lead until the last minute, 
and then with every old Corinthian in the crowd hoarse 
with shouting “ Corinth,” and on the verge of a stroke, a 
cannon ball free kick taken by the professionals nearly 
scored, but Howard Baker the goalkeeper stopped the 
shot. The Corinthians had won a famous victory. 
Talk about the hysteria of working-class crowds at foot- 
ball matches ! You should have seen the old men jump 
on their seats, wave each other’s hats, shake each other 
by the hand, slapping each other’s backs, and dig each 
other in the ribs. Some of them must have been in a 
queer way when they got home that night. When the 
news of the Rovers’ unexpected defeat reached Black- 
burn a leading official of the club died suddenly of heart 
failure. I went to Birmingham to see the amateurs 

lay West Bromwich Albion in the next round, and 
Popeful of another triumph, but the professionals won 
easily, Cast down, and afflicted with melancholy 
thoughts, I entered a wine shop, and called for a large 
glass of port. I was sipping this sitting on a stool, and 
happened to look at my neighbour and was astonished 
to recognize H. R. McDonald, the “* Twelfth Man” of 
the London Evening News, who had changed his mind 
on discovering that there was no river in the city and 
decided to drown his sorrows in port. His wit has never 
been known to fail him, but Mac has never been quite 
the same man since that dreadful day when we lost our 
faith in amateur soccer. 

My list of acquaintances in sporting journalism also 
includes Frank Thorogood of the News Chronicle. He 
and his brother Horace, the author of those highly 
popular humorous essays under the name of “ Terry” 
in the Evening Standard, have had happy lives in Fleet. 
Street, being blessed with that equable temperament 
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which I have envied in other men all my life. I have 
wondered how another sports writer, Thomas Moult, 
manages to have that slightly bronzed complexion 
which becomes him so much all the year round, and 
my conclusion is that this poet and novelist derives it 
from his sporting journalism which keeps him in the 
open air, writing the most polished prose about football 
in the country, in the winter, and producing an equally 
elegant language about cricket in the summer months. 

One of the most interesting personalities in sporting 
journalism is Geoffrey Gilbey. A happy man is Gilbey. 
He is well off, quite apart from his handsome emoluments 
as a contributor to the Daily Express and the Sunday 
Express. One does not easily associate horseracing and 
betting on horses with the intellectual life. Gilbey is 
an idealist, a sincere believer in the Christian life, and 
he has written many articles for his papers which must 
have broneht solace and inspiration to many people 
oppressed by the slings and arrows of Fate. 

Other personalities in sporting journalism include 
J. H. Freeman, Sports Editor of the Daily Mail, and the 
best that paper has ever had, and Arthur Simmons, who 
has produced some of the brightest pages in sporting 
journalism since he became Sports Editor of the Daily 
Ezpress. A man for whom I have a great affection, 
although I did not know him very well, was J. M, Dick 
of the Evening News, one of the most picturesque 
personalities on the racecourse. I have a pleasant 
memory of him going down in the lift in Carmelite House 
one Saturday, on his way to what must have been the 
last Cup Final played at the Crystal Palace. He was 
dressed as if bound for Ascot, with a silk hat, a flower 
in his buttonhole, and ficld glasses. He was attended by 
three editorial assistants, for doing a Cup Final for an 
evening paper is a very stiff race against time. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


“Chris,” a Fleet Street phenomenon. An amazing night in London. 
“ Don’t get excited over a little water running into the Temple 
Station, it has happened before.” The Norwich floods, 


NE Saturday afternoon I walked into the big 

editorial room of the Sunday Express office, 

about an hour before the first edition went to 
press, which is very early, compared with daily news- 
papers,—somewhere about half-past six, for the Sunday 
trains, or rather the absence of them, makes distribution 
a difficult problem in the provinces. J noticed immedi- 
iately a dank, ood-looking, broad-shouldered young 
man, with curly hair, wearing glasses, and behaving like 
a domineering schoolteacher putting unruly boys in 
their place in the class-room. He was shouting orders to 
all and sundry,—to brilliant sub-editors, distinguished 
writers, and office boys. 

Nobody seemed to resent these brusque commands, 
and sometimes rebukes. The orders were obeyed swiftly 
and, in some cases, it seemed, joyously. When a great 
newspaper is about to go to press, and some crisis has 
arisen at the eleventh hour, there is no time for elaborate 
courtesies. 

This young man was known as “ Chris,”” everybody 
called him that. Nobody spoke of him as Arthur 
Christiansen. He was then in his early twenties, and 
destined for the most rapid rise Fleet Street has ever 
known. Born in Wallasey, he entered journalism nearly 
as early as I did, and was a reporter in Bootle, and 
subsequently in Liverpool, where he worked under Tom 
Innes, who, when he came to London to be Editor of 
the Sunday Express, lost no time in sending for young 
Chris. The young reporter from Bootle, at the age of 
twenty-one, suddenly found himself news editor of a 
London newspaper, a position I was destined to occupy 

921. 
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when I had almost reached double that age! Chris 
was so young for such a responsible job that I believe 
he was told at the time that he was only on trial. But 
there was never a moment’s doubt about his success. 
Very soon the problem was not how long he would hold 
the job of news editor, but how soon he would be 
promoted to a higher post. 

I was amused to hear him lecturing journalists twice 
his age, but I had not been in the office many days 
before I realized that he had the affection of his colleagues 
to a remarkable degree. It was something new to me, 
for a newspaper office is not the place for sentiment. 
I had experienced very little of it myself, but here was 
a young man capable of inspiring devotion in hard- 
boiled journalists. He would utter Joud-spoken 
reproaches, and then perhaps a little later go to the 
same man and whisper honeyed words of encouragement 
into his ear. Not only did he win affection, he created 
an atmosphere of buoyant enthusiasm. 

It was obvious that something remarkable was going 
to happen to Chris. Nobody was surprised when he 
became assistant editor. His success again was im- 
mediate and striking. What would he do when the 
really big chance came along? Flect Street was soon 
toknow.... 


In the early hours of one Sunday morning the tele- 
phone rang in Chris's flat in Victoria. He had just gone 
to bed brain weary, after fourteen hours of feverishly busy 
work with only one short break for a meal the previous 
evening. These long hours are unavoidable on a Sunday 
newspaper. ‘The night staff of a daily newspaper need 
not come to the office until between three and four 
o’clock in the afternoon, but the executives of a Sunday 
paper, because of the carly going to press, must come in 
at ten o’clock or sooner in the morning, and stick at it 
until the early hours of the next morning. As I have 
said, Chris was very tired, and looking forward to a sound 
sleep before playing a day’s golf. He got out of bed and 
lifted his telephonc recciver. 
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“Ts that Chris? ... The R.101 has crashed in 
France, total wreck, believed all the crew and passengers 
dead.” 

He yelled a few instructions into the phone and then 
jumped into some clothes. What a story! ... R.101, 
on the way to India in the night, in flames. . . . Cabinet 
Minister and other distinguished people on board. .. . 
Dead. 

“Taxil . . . Express Office, quick! R.101 has 
crashed.” 

He was still dressing in the taxi, and as it rushed into 
Fleet Street, the headlines, the pictures, the content’s 
bills, the organization details necessary before special 
editions could be run, flashed through his mind. 

In the early hours of the morning there remains in a 
London newspaper office a small emergency staff, usually 
consisting of the sub-editor in charge and another sub- 
editor, the night news editor, two or three reporters, 
a handful of printers and the publishing and circulation 
staffs. Chris had already given instructions for the 
emergency staff to be called in. This consisted of key 
men in the different departments who had gone home 
at the usual time and were now summoned to the office. 

When Chris arrived he found the little staff straining 
every source to get the news from the scene of the great 
disaster. Long-distance telephone calls had been put 
through to the Beauvais district. There were men 
there who could speak French. In addition to the usual 
staff there were one or two editorial men who had stayed 
beyond their hours of duty to play cards, but these, of 
course, had been abandoned immediately the great news 
came through. It was the fiercest imaginable race 
against time. Pictures of the airship, officers, and crew, 
the famous people on board, must be found and be ready 
to be printed in the paper, together with a description 
of the airship and biographies of some of the notabilities. 
The circulation manager was after extra motor vehicles, 
and finding out what few trains there were to distribute 
the special editions, and extra printers were rushing 
towards the office. Meanwhile Chris sat at his desk 
taking, slip by slip, the story of the end of the R.101, 
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as it came over the telephones and was written down by 
the reporters, in the form of interviews with the people 
they had spoken to in France. 

hile these reports were still coming over the tele- 
phones, and also on the tape machines from the news 
agencies, Chris wrote the vivid dramatic prose which 
was the first story to tell the dazed British public the 
appalling and ghastly climax of the career of British 
airships. Then he wrote the enormous black headlines, 
arranged the position of the pictures, and decided what 
news in the previous editions was to be thrown away to 
make room for his narrative. Upstairs the linotype 
operators were setting the story in type from the sheets 
on which Chris had written his narrative. Chris saw 
the columns of type and the giant headlines, and the 
blocks of the pictures arran, od in the page, waited for 
the first proof to be pulled. off the page, made some 
corrections and then gave the signal for the first special 
edition to be printed, and soon the building was vibrating 
as the great machines below the street-level printed the 
papers in tens of thousands. 

But this was only the beginning, as more of the ghastly 
details came over the telephone the full narrative was 
supplemented, re-written here and there, to be re-set 
in type with fresh headlines. The great machines were 
stopped in order that the old page could be taken out 
and the new page inserted, and so it went on until 
London and many parts of the country were flooded 
with the copies of the paper. 

I arrived at nine o'clock in the morning to find that 
the deed was done. There was Chris jubilant, and 
looking as fresh as if he had just arrived on Saturday 
morning. He had every reason for his elation, for he 
had been much quicker than the rival newspapers. 
On this occasion the Sunday Express was hours ahead of 
its rivals, who had received the first news about the 
same time. There were what are known in Fleet Street 
as “ inquests ” in other offices, but I do not want to go 
into details—why hurt people’s feelings? The best of 
journalists are liable to fall down badly, although it is 
inconceivable to me how any trained journalists could 
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have failed to have realized the stupendous tragedy of 
the R.101, even though it was in the early hours of 
Sunday morning, and the brain was tired, and the main 
editions had all been printed. 

It was not long before Lord Beaverbrook was through 
on the telephone with his congratulations to Chris. 

Air Ministry officials, relatives and friends of the 
victims of the disasters, who had only heard rumours, 
came through on the telephone to hear their worst fears 
confirmed. 

No matter how sad and terrible the news may be, it is 
only human that the men who work in newspaper offices 
should be exhilarated when, after much strain, their 
efforts meet with success. To call them ghouls is 
absurd, It would be impossible to do the work properly 
if the mind was a prey to emotion. It ould not do 
for a surgeon to give way to tears when performing an 
operation. He takes a pride in his work, and keeps a 
cool head, and rejoices if his efforts achieve great things. 

And now let me say something about the luck of 
Chris. The very Sunday morning the news came through 
of the R.101 disaster he was due to begin his annual 
holiday. A few more hours he would have missed 
this chance. He says himself that he has been very 
lucky, but luck is not enough to carry a man on the tide 
of success. I often wonder how some of our much- 
boomed business men, and leaders of industry, who boast 
about their endurance, and powers of concentration, 
would have met the ordeal that Chris did on that Sunday 
morning. These occasions call for the highest qualities 
of judgment, decision, and imagination, and that is why 
I believe that our statesmen, civil servants, business 
men, and even officers in His Majesty’s Forces, would 
be all the better for a few months’ experience in a 
newspaper office. 

The reader who knows nothing about newspapers may 
still be puzzled to understand why there was anything 
remarkable about the work of Chris and his staff on that 
Sunday morning. Some people seem to think that 
printing the news consists merely of putting headlines 
on reports that come into the office and setting them up 
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in type, and the mechanical staff do the rest. The 
trouble is that news, even big news, does not come into 
the office so easily as that. In the case of the R.101 
disaster, the situation would have been much simpler 
if news of the affair had reached Fleet Street on Saturday 
morning. There would have been time to send reporters 
and photographers by airplane, there would have been 
more people available in the district where the airship 
fell, the Paris newspapers would have been full of it, 
and the London evening papers would have been 
crammed with it, and also of great importance, there 
would have been a large staff of sub-editors, reporters, 
photographers, and artists. 

There is an old story often told of the foreman printer 
whose onc dread was that Mr. Gladstone should die at 
five o'clock in the morning when all the pa ers were 
printed and were being distributed. Mr, G adstone did 
die at five o'clock in the morning, but in those days 
newspapers did not have the resources they have to-day, 
Mf a statesman of the importance of Mr, Gladstone died 
to-day at five o'clock in the morning, every newspaper 
in the country would be out with special editions 
containing the individual's life story with pictures 
before breakfast time. 

The reader may say, “ Well, grant you that all this 
organization is very good, thanks partly to the wonderful 
machinery newspapers have at their command, but 
what was there wonderful about printing a story of such 
marvellous drama as the R.101.” It is true that there 
was no need to embroider the facts, nor could the story 
be exaggerated easily. Before the story could be 
printed the staff had to get the facts, telephoning to the 
north of France in the early hours of Sunday morning, 
and getting an accurate account of what had happened 
from people who could not speak English was a big task, 
To take all these different narratives and interviews 
and re-write them into onc connected, simple, yet 
dramatic story that fully realized and visualized the 
immensity of the end of the R.101, was a feat requiring 
journalistic vision of the first order. I will return to this 
subject a little later when I have finished with Chris. 
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He received a jump in his salary which would have 
staggered some of our business men, and then a rival 
Sunday newspaper asked him to become editor at a 
Cabinet Minister’s salary. Chris saw Lord Beaverbrook, 
and then regretfully declined the offer, and his salary 
soared again. Then came the stern call to duty, the 
battle of the northern editions. A desperate fight was 
going on among the northern editions of the London 
dailies with headquarters at Manchester. London 
journalists, especially successful ones who can afford to 
enjoy the amenities of London life, do not like going 
to Manchester. Many of the best journalists in Fleet 
Street had their training in the north and Manchester, 
but they do not want to go back there. Salaries are, of 
course, not so high, and the dripping skies and the grim 
industrial environment help to intensify the greyness 
of life. At least, that is what I am told by Fleet Street 
men who have worked in Manchester. I have been there, 
but I have never worked there. The odds are against 
a London journalist achieving success in Manchester if 
he has had no previous intimate experience of the north, 
Chris had not this handicap but to turn away from 
Fleet Street just when the prospect was so glittering 
must have been depressing. There was a presentation. 
He was always having presentations. If he had left to 
become editor of another Sunday paper he would have 
had a presentation, but as he did not go we gave him 
a dinner instead. We saw him off at Euston, and he 
plunged into the great circulation battle in the north 
and, despite a breakdown in health, he came through 
victorious. That, in many ways, was a greater feat than 
the R.101 story. At Manchester he created the same 
atmosphere of affection and enthusiasm. I cannot 
recall a case of any London journalist going to Man- 
chester and creating the furore that Chris did. And 
it takes something to create a furore in Manchester 
and the north. They are not easily impressed, they 
have seen so many Fleet Street men humbled. He 
returned to London to become assistant editor of the 
Daily Express, and shortly after it passed the two- 
million mark he was in the editorial saddle, at the age of 
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twenty-nine, which I believe is a record for a national 
aper. 

. T cannot recall any career in Fleet Street quite so 

meteoric. I am speaking, of course, of salaried 

employees, not news aper proprietors like Northcliffe. 

What is the secret of Chris ? 

Let me explain to the uninitiated that it is one thing 
to know how to get the news and how to write it. It is 
quite another thing to sub-edit the news when written, 
that is to say, to put arresting headlines on it, to con- 
dense it, and to make it still more attractive reading. 
I have known brilliant reporters who were hopeless as 
sub-editors, and superlatively good sub-editors who were 
utterly at sea when sent out of the office to get big 
news and to write it. One of the outstanding editors 
of the popular Press of recent years was a complete 
failure as a sub-editor. Another conspicuously successful 
editor was a nonentity outside the office, but he could 
write admirably, sub-edit ‘ectly, and edit with great 
ability. But, until I met Chris, 1 never knew a man who 
at his age, that is to say, in the twenties, could do, and 
had done, all these things. Maybe that is where the 
secret of his success lies,—this very rare combination, 
allied to the judgment, vision, and capacity for swift 
decision which a successful editor must have. 

The Sunday Express story of the R.101 was a scoop 
of the first order. But scoops can be put into different 
categories. The Sunday Express did not have the 
R.101 story all to itself, although it left precious little 
for the others. I think that a newspaper man likes best 
of all to wake up in the morning and find that his paper 
has a sensational piece of news of world-wide interest 
entirely to itself. That becomes increasingly difficult 
nowadays because the public has acquired the news 
sense. If anything happens in the presence of many 
people there are almost sure to be several persons who 
would think of instantly communicating the event to 
some newspaper. An experience the Daily Mail had 
many years ago would be impossible nowadays. About 
midnight a wild-looking man arrived at Carmelite House, 
the original home of the Daily Matl. He was com- 
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pletely exhausted, his breath came in short gasps. He 
appeared to have something on his mind of first-rate 
importance, but he was incapable of speech for some little 
time. However, it was clear that he wanted to see 
somebody on the editorial staff. At last he calmed down, 
and then he spoke. He had been at a reception at the 
India Office and had just seen an Indian student shoot 
a distinguished personage dead in the presence of the 
brilliant gathering. Hatless, he dashed out of the build- 
ing with one objective,—office of the Daily Mail. That 
great newspaper then got busy, the wonderful machine 
ereated by Lord Northcliffe sent out every reporter that 
could be got hold of. I was not in Fleet Street in those 
days, though I remember opening my Daily Mail and 
seeing the main page completely filled with every detail 
of the assassination. No other newspaper heard of the 
news until the early hours of the morning, when it was 
very difficult to pick up any facts. I believe that the 
man who brought the news was given a cheque for £100 
and offered a job on the staff. Such a scoop could not 
be achieved to-day, if a similar assassination took 
place in Whitehall every London newspaper would hear 
of it in a very short time. In addition to the reporters’ 
narratives there would be accounts signed by notable 
people present. 

Yet, although the popular newspapers have developed 
this news sense in the public, there are distinguished 
men of affairs who are sometimes amazingly lacking in 
it, In quite recent years during a great strike in Britain, 
news of a settlement was expected almost hourly, but 
the days passed, and still the negotiations had not met 
with agreement. Then, late one night, a representative 
of the employers, a well-known public man, called at the 
office of a London newspaper and said that he wanted 
to insert a full-p: advertisement in the next day’s 
issue. It was explained to him that that was quite 
impossible. The paper was going to press and the 
advertising arrangements had been settled early in the 
day. Space that was always reserved for news could not be 
filled at a moment’s notice with an advertisement, and 
they could not take out somebody else’s advertisement 
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without committing a breach of contract. In any case 
there were mechanical difficulties. The distinguished 
caller said that the cost was of no importance, the 
advertisement was a matter of vital national interest. 

“ What is it about ?”’ asked the member of the staff 
deputed to see him. 

“ We want to announce the details of the settlement 
of the strike.” 

This was the first intimation that the strike had been 
settled. When the newspaper man had recovered from 
his astonishment he said that the paper would be only 
too pleased to print such important news on their main 
news page for nothing. And so another scoop was born, 
but I am afraid no journalist could take the credit for 
that, it was just this public man’s astonishing lack of 
imagination. 

There can be no doubt that somewhere in London 
or the country every day something happens which 
would make sensational news, but the newspapers never 
hear of it. The London newspapers have representa- 
tives, usually on the staffs of local papers, in every town, 
big or small, in the Kingdom. There are also the great 
news agencies, which are similarly represented, and who 
regularly send all their reports to the larger newspapers 
in London and the country. The names of these news 
agencies have recently become very much more familiar 
to the public mind through the radio,—the Press Associa- 
tion, the Central News, the Exchange Telegraph Com- 
pany, Reuters, and the British United Press. The last 
two mentioned cover all the foreign news. The London 
newspapers have also their own private informers in 
Whitehall, and in places like the Stock Exchange, 
Lloyd’s, and in numerous public organizations which are 
centres of news. There is, of course, no limit to the 
organization of news sources, but to-day the great 
national newspapers have brought this to a pitch 
undreamt of even in the early days of Lord Northcliffe. 
Even so, it is astonishing how news can be missed by one 
paper and discovered by another, although everybody 
is on the look out forit. I can think of no better example 
than a personal experience of my own,—one amazing 
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night in London when I was acting as night news editor 
of the Daily Mail. 

The weather had been very rough, with gales and 
floods and high tides in the Thames Valley, but there 
was no real warning of the disaster that was to take place 
almost within a stone’s throw of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Late that evening news came in through the 
agencies and from local correspondents of floods, but 
there was nothing unusual about them, they had hap- 
pened before in the same areas. But shortly before mid- 
night the Thames along the Embankment was so high 
that a small quantity of water was pouring over the 
tramlines, and had penetrated the Temple Underground 
Station, This struck me as odd, I had heard never of it 
happening before, but a colleague said to me: “ Don’t 

et excited over a little water running into the Temple 
tation, it has happened before.”’ 

Nevertheless, I felt uneasy. I had recently been 
reproached for missing some news which a rival news- 
paper had obtained, and I was determined not to miss 
anything good that was going in the way of floods. 
Other people called about the water pouring over 
the tramlines, These were rather poverty-stricken 
individuals who hang about the London streets at night 
looking for accidents or fires, or anything that is likely 
to have a news value. They either go to the newspaper 
offices in person or telephone the information, giving 
their names and addresses. If, arising out of the 
information they give, a report is published in the paper 
the next morning, they call on the cashier and receive 
anything from 3s. 6d. to a guinea or more, according to 
the importance of the news they send. Still, there was 
no outstanding information about fioods, and I decided 
that it was about time we indulged in an orgy of tele- 
phone calls to the key riverside places right down to 
the estuary. 

Very soon we realized that the situation really was 
serious, that houses and streets were being flooded, 
especially in the East End. Then one of the Daily Mail 
messenger boys came to me and said that there was 
something strange about the training ship that was 
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anchored off the Embankment between Waterloo and 
Blackfriars Bridges. I sent out a reporter to investigate. 
And now I pause to relate the experience of Horace 
Sanders, then night editor of the Daily Mirror, now 
chairman of the Press Club, one of the really dis- 
tinguished personalities of Fleet Street during my 
time, and a delightful raconteur. On quiet nights 
we used to catch the 2 a.m. tram-car that left the 
Holborn end of Gray’s Inn Road, dropping me near my 
home in Belsize Park, and carrying Horace further on his 
way to Hampstead. We usually laughed all the way. 
Needless to say that night neither of us caught the 2 a.m. 
tram. 

Horace told me that he was also very uneasy about the 
floods, and he was sitting in his room when a Daily 
Mirror messenger boy came in and said: “Sir, the 
training ship has gone up into the sky.” Of course, 
Horace thought the boy was mad, but he had been long 
enough in Fleet Street to realize thet truth is not only 
stranger than fiction, but sometimes surpasses anything 
that an escaped lunatic might say. Having cross- 
examined the boy and completely failed to shake his 
story, Horace decided that if there was not a ship in the 
sky there was something unusual happening on the 
Embankment, so unusual in fact that as the man in 
charge of the paper he had better go and see for himself, 
and putting on his hat and coat he ran down Whitefriars 
Street towards the Embankment. And when he got to 
the Embankment he saw the ship in the sky. There was 
no doubt about it, The President, training ship, stood 
high above the street-level, a beautiful but alarming 
apparition. Horace saw water pouring over the stone 
well. That was enough, he ran back to the office. This 
was big news indeed, nothing like this had ever 
happened since sensational newspapers were printed in 
London. 

Probably just about the time that my friend Horace 
was craning his neck to see the training ship, I heard 
the news that water was uring into the basement of 
Carmelite House, the old amie the Daily Mail where 
the Evening News and the Sunday Dispatch are printed 
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to-day. But still there was no inkling of the great 
disaster that had come to London, 

All the six telephones in my room were now beginning 
to ring frequently, and presently they began to ring all 
together and I and my assistant had to call in outside 
help. From various places along the Thames Valley 
extraordinary stories were coming through of houses 
flooded and whole streets under water. And then, 
amid the babel of voices, I heard a woman speaking 
quite calmly. She said : 

“*T am speaking from Grosvenor Road. . . . There 
has been an explosion. . . . I believe the Embankment 
wall has gone, the water is pouring into the house and 
we have had to go upstairs.” 

She had no idea of what had really happened, but here 
at last was important information that suggested a very 
grave situation in the heart of London, the possibilities 
of which were impossible to assess. I knew that Gros- 
venor Road ran along the Embankment from Millbank 
to as far as Chelsea Bridge. I have always contended 
that a good news editor should be highly imaginative, 
among other qualities. Whatever defects I had as a 
news editor I certainly did not Jack imagination, and 
on this particular night, when I heard of water pourin, 
into this woman’s house in the Grosvenor Road, 
thought that the river might be entering the House of 
Commons as well as the Tate Gallery. Heaven only 
knew what famous parts of London might not be under 
water soon. The Daily Mail itself might never be able 
to come out. 

For the moment Grosvenor Road was obviously the 
vital spot and I sent a reporter there. Fortunately, that 
reporter was the ex-airman and poet, Paul Bewsher. 
Paul has no superior as a reporter on the streets of 
London in the early hours of the morning. I believe he 
knows the Christian name of every coffee-stall keeper 
within an area of five miles west and south-west of 
Piccadilly Circus. If anything happens between 11 p.m. 
and 5 a.m. in London streets you wil! probably find 
Paul Bewsher there looking on with all the excitement 
and wonder of a typical Cockney messenger boy, 
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asking questions of everybody concerned until he has 
drained every fact and every ounce of drama. Paul 
surpassed himself that night; within less than half an 
hour his voice came on the telephone. 

“Ys that Stannard? ... Paul speaking, old man 
-.. » what do you think ? I am speaking from a flat on 
the first floor with the telephone in my hand looking 
out of the window ; the water is rushing down the street 
like a river. . . . The fire brigade has arrived . . . the 
mounted police have arrived. Policemen are now 
running down the street banging on doors with their 
batons trying to rouse the people in the basements in 
this street, Page Street ; if they don’t get out they will 
be drowned like rats. They say there are little babies 
down in those basements.” 

Paul then dictated, scarcely pausing for breath, a 
brilliant description of the scene. But this was only his 
preliminary story. He was to come on again with much 
more dramatic news, but meanwhile there was a comic 
interlude, in fact several, as there are invariably on 
these occasions. A voice speaking from somewhere 
in South London said: ‘‘ Is that the Daily Mail? Do 
you want a report of a fire?” 

; +“ My dear man,” I shouted, “‘ we don’t want any fires 
to-night, something much bigger is happening.” 

The voice : ‘ But this ain’t no ordinary fire. There is 
a house all in flames, but the fire brigade can’t get near 
it because it’s surrounded with water. The only way 
the fireman can get to the fire is by swimming or by 
rowing.” 

I thanked him, and had a paragraph taken down, for 
even in crises like this, with news of the first magnitude, 
little items of this kind help to suggest the queer things 
that have happened. 

When Paul came on again, it must have been about 
8 a.m. or later, he said it was definite that people had 
been drowned in their beds, and then I knew that it 
meant special editions, and that we could not print too 
much of the story, and yet apart from Paul Bewsher 
there was no news, from any other source, of dead bodies, 
and that was strange, for by this time all Fleet Street 
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must surely have been aware of what had happened. 
For the next two hours the telephones never seemed 
to stop ringing, my voice was getting hoarse with 
shouting. For the hundredth time I placed the receiver 
to my ear. 

“Is that the Daily Mail? . . . The Tower of London 
speaking. We have turned out the guard, the water is 
rising in the Jewel House.” So the Crown jewels 
would soon be floating past the House of Commons. 

Oh, for some reporters! Scores of them! Although 
we, who composed the little early-morning staff, had 
been at our wit’s end to answer every telephone call, 
while the man in charge of the telephone switchboard 
was being worked to death, I contrived to get in, even at 
that hour of the morning, one or two extra hands. It 
was Saturday morning. There was the Evening News, 
our evening paper, to think of, they must be warned. 
There was our Sunday paper, the Dispatch, they must be 
told. We must have pictures. I got hold of Jimmy 
Marshall, the picture editor of the Daily Mail, a man of 
great resources. Ile lived some miles away from the 
office, I forget where, but he was in the office in half an 
hour—I cannot imagine how he did it. Not only that, 
he had a staff of photographers pulled out of their 
beds, and on the streets with their cameras and flash- 

ights. 

By 5 a.m, I thought the top of my head was coming 
off, my voice almost gone. ‘The sub-editor in charge, 
with nobody to help him to sub-edit all the mass of 
copy, was working heroically. In came Paul Bewsher, 
who looked as if he had been fished out of the Thames 
with a boat-hook. Soon he was running about the office, 
still working, and clad only in pyjamas. 

My imagination had not led me astray regarding the 
Tate Gallery, the river had poured in there, and a great 
mass of Whistler drawings were submerged. The night 
watchman was said to be missing. I should like to have 
heard the spirit of the great Victorian artist exercising 
his mordant wit on this scene. 

I think that was the most amazing night of my life. 

Hundreds of thousands of workers pouring into 
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London were able to buy copies of the Daily Mail, the 
back page of which consisted entirely of pictures of the 
great disaster. 

Did we scoop everybody ? Not quite. At least one 
rival paper, the News Chronicle, did brilliantly. One 
of our great rivals had extraordinarily bad luck. The 
editor himself, anxious that nothing should be missed, 
went on a tour in a taxi-cab with a reporter, but nobody 
told him of the dead bodies in Westminster, and no news 
about it reached the office. Such is the luck of Fleet 
Street. Another paper was enterprising enough to send 
out photographers, even before the Daily Mail camera 
men were about, but they missed the big flood pictures, 
bad luck again. If that. woman in Grosvenor Road had 
not rung me up! If that terribly overworked telephone 
operator in Northcliffe House had been unable to pick 
up her call and put it through to me, we might never 
have heard of the people drowned in their beds until it 
was too late. 

The Daily Mail directors showed their usual 
generosity by distributing cheques to the night staff. I 
think that we earned them. 

About 7 a.m. my wife woke up in our flat in Kensing- 
ton to find that I was missing, and rang up the office to 
see what hospital I was in. The voice of Paul Bewsher 
secured her that I was quite well and had just left for 

ome. 

When at last I fell asleep I heard a voice, as in a dream, 
say, “Don’t get excited over a little water running into 
Temple Station. It has happened before.” 


That was a night when our labours were richly 
rewarded, but there were other nights when a tremendous 
amount of brain power and lung power were expended 
with nothing to show for it. I remember a colleague who 
had been to the theatre with his wife, and brought her 
back to the office just to see what things were like. 
When she followed him through the door of the News 
Room, at about quarter-past eleven, she must have 
thought that the room was occupied by three dangerous 
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fugitives from Colney Hatch. Three of us were shouting 
at the telephones at the top of our voices. I was trying 
to yell into a telephone and at the same time give instruc- 
tions to a reporter and shorthand telephonists who were 
standing by. A few minutes previously somebody. had 
rung up to say that there had been a terrible collision 
on the Underground Railway, and that there were many 
killed and injured. There has never been a serious 
accident of this kind on London’s underground rail- 
ways. I believe that the system of automatic signals 
makes this impossible. But the rumour had spread, and 
we were trying to get the news while the reporters were 
on their way to the scene of the alleged disaster. Actually 
there had been a slight accident, but nobody was killed 
or injured, but it took us a good half-hour to establish 
this fact, and meanwhile other important news was 
happening and had to be attended to. 

luch time is wasted getting on the track of false 
rumours which may have been started quite innocently, 
but there is also the hoaxer,—the sadist who deliberately 
invents a horrible story and rings up a newspaper office 
to say where news is to be got. 

“* A tramear full of people has just fallen off Kingston 
Bridge into the river.” 

An excited man’s voice imparted this sensational 
information at a late hour. I remembered that the 
bridge was undergoing repairs about that time and so 
the story seemed a likely one. I rushed a reporter and 
a photographer in the office car to Kingston, and pulled 
out of bed one of the star writers of the paper, Harold 
Pemberton, who lived some miles away, and he got into 
his car and drove to the bridge. There was not a word 
of truth in the story, there had not been an accident of 
any kind. 

Newall was the name of an able Scottish journalist 
whom I liked and admired very much. I believe he was 
over the military age, and very grey and rather tired, 
when one day he jumped up from his desk in the Weekly 
Dispatch office during the War, and said: “I can’t 
stand this any longer, I am off to the Front.” He did 
distinguished service in France in the Gordon High- 
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landers, and I believe he obtained a commission. When 
he returned he eventually became editor-in-chief of the 
Atlantic editions of the Daily Mail, which were published 
on board the principal liners. These were edited and 
produced by a staff man on each ship and there was keen 
competition during the holiday season in the London 
office for the job of doing holiday duty on these liners, 
which meant a pleasant trip to New York and back. 
But the story that Newall, who died a few years ago, told 
me was concerned with pre-war days, when he was 
night editor of the Daily Mirror. The staff believed 
they had one of the greatest scoops for many years. 
This was the theft of the Crown Jewels in Dublin 
Castle. Apparently the Daily Mirror did not have the 
news all to itself, for J. B. Wilson, the news editor 
of the Daily Express, recently claimed the story as a 
scoop for his paper. There was nothing of historic or 
of great value about the jewels, but the robbery caused 
a tremendous sensation, for the castle seemed about as 
impregnable to robbers as the Tower of London. When 
he came on duty that evening Newall, of course, heard 
about this scoop. All the work in connection with it 
had been completed, the story was in type, and the 
pictures were ready. So far as he was concerned there 
was nothing more to do. Shortly before midnight the 
editor of the Daily Mail, which was an associated paper, 
asked Newall to come round and see him, and he went 
to Carmelite House, where a copy of the early edition 
of the Daily Mirror had been received. This was, of 
course, by special arrangement ; nobody else outside 
the group could have seen the paper so early, especially 
when it contained such a sensational exclusive. Special 
precautions are always taken on these occasions to 
prevent any leakage to other rival papers. The Mail, 
like other papers, had missed this robbery of the Crown 
Jewels, and Newall found himself being questioned as to 
the reliability of the information. All the inquiries had 
been completed before he came to the office, and he was 
unaware of the circumstances. Now, of course, he began 
to feel uneasy. Supposing his paper had been mis- 
informed. It had happened before in Fleet Street, and 
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the penalty sometimes was very heavy damages for libel. 
So he hurried back to his office, full of misgivings, 
determined to communicate at once with the managing 
editor, whose name was Kenealy. For some reason, 
which I did not gather from Newall, the editor was not 
on the telephone at his flat, and so hastily scribbling 
anote, he thrust it into an envelope, and sent a messenger 
boy to the flat with instructions to see Mr. Kenealy at 
all costs, and get an answer to the note. Newall was 
a highly strung and extremely conscientious man, and 
as he waited for the reply, and heard the thunder of the 
great machines downstairs printing hundreds of thou- 
sands of copies of the paper containing the story that 
would set the whole world talking, he wished he were a 
grocer or somebody like that, not likely to be weighed 

lown by such horrible responsibilitics. At last the fect 
of the messenger boy hurrying up the stairs were heard. 
Newall went out to mect him. The boy handed him an 
envelope. 

“Mr. Kenealy says,”’ gasped the boy, “‘ that he would 
like to know what all this is about, there was nothing 
inside the envelope.” 

Newall, in his hurry and anxiety, had forgotten to 
enclose the note in which he told Kenealy about the 
doubts that were expressed in Carmelite House as to the 
truth of the story. However, all ended well. The story 
was perfectly true, the Mirror got away with its scoop, 
and Newall with a few more grey hairs. 

The story of the London fioods recalls an experience 
in my early days on the Daily Mail before the War. 
Life, as I have already indicated, was exhausting in 
those days and my health was bad, and so, when I 
started on my annual holiday, part of which J proposed 
to spend in my native Norfolk, I was ill and greatly in 
need of a rest. A tremendous storm had just swept the 
country, but I had heard of nothing remarkable coming 
from the east. However, only a few minutes after I 
stepped out of Norwich Thorpe Station, I knew that 
my holiday was temporarily at an end. The storm had 
brought extraordinary floods to the city, some streets 
had become rivers, police in rowing boats were rescuing 
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people from the houses. The telephone and telegraph 
wires were all down, and soon after I arrived ali the 
bridges collapsed, and this city of over 100,000 inhabi- 
tants was entirely isolated from the outside world. It 
was impossible to get away by road or rail, there were 
no aeroplanes available and, of course, there was no 
wireless. The electric power station had broken down, 
the Eastern Daily Press was produced by candle- 
light—a considerable feat in the newspaper line. I 
called at the principal hotel, expecting to find a 
great display from Fleet Street, but only two or 
three journalists had got into the city in time. There 
was the late Harold Ashton of the Daily News, one of the 
most brilliant men in Fleet Street, destined to become 
famous as War Correspondent of the Daily Mail. The 
Manchester Guardian man had arrived, but I did not see 
anybody else from the national newspapers. 

‘e went to the General Post Office to see what could 
be done about sending our reports through to London, 
and were told there was no prospect of taking messages, 
either by telegraph or telephone, that night. If the 
story had happened to-day the London evening papers 
would have Ted full accounts with pictures within a 
few hours, thanks to the aeroplane, but there we were 
with news that would have filled exclusively the most 
conspicuous column of the papers, and unable to send 
aline. At about midnight Ashton decided that the only 
thing to do was to go to bed, and he went up to his room, 
but I was much too young and conscientious to do like- 
wise. I pictured the scene in the office. They must 
have known for some time that the cathedral city was 
completely cut off, and that their reporter and photo- 
graphers had been unable to get through. All they had 
‘was just the bare outline of the situation, which reached 
London before the last wire went down. What would my 
news editor say to me, when we met again, and I admitted 
that I was there and yet failed to let the office know ? 

Half an hour after midnight I rang up the Post Office 
again. No, it was impossible to wire or phone anywhere. 
At one o’clock I tried again. 

“* We may be able to get through to London in a few 
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minutes. If so, I will ring you immediately,” said the 
official. 

What luck, there might be still time to catch part of 
the main edition of the paper. I thought of Ashton. 
I could not let him sleep on this. I banged on his 
bedroom door. 

‘Ashton, they are getting the phone through to 
London in a few minutes,’’ I shouted. 

“ Thanks, old man, but it’s too late now.” 

‘*T am going to phone through the story in any case, 
Ashton.” 

“ All right, Stannard, thanks very much, but I shan’t 
send anything.” 

Five minutes later I was through to London and 
dictating every fact I had, then I went to bed. 

By eleven o’clock that morning the telephonic com- 
munication with London was working well, and the 
news editor came through. 

“You have done magnificently, Stannard,” he said, 
“they replated with your story and printed a special 
edition. It made a fine show. You have beaten 
everybody. Lord Northcliffe wishes to congretalate 
you, Mr. Marlowe (the editor), Mr. Caird (the night 
editor) wish to thank you.” 

Of course, I thrilled to those words. I had just heard 
that one of the bridges had been repaired, and that it 
was possible to get away from Norwich by road, but 
there was always a possibility that the bridge might 
collapse again. I told the news editor that I thought 
it advisable to get out of the city, now that I had the 
chance with more details, and come back to London. 
He ordered me to stay in the city at all costs, and not 
to leave until I heard from him. Harold Ashton realized 
that I had brought off a scoop and congratulated me, 
and again thanked me for having given him the chance 
to send through his story. I think he regretted not 
having done so, but, of course, able journalist as he was, 
he realized that he was not yet beaten, and that there 
was time for him to pull off something. He made up his 
mind quickly, there were still no trains running so he 

ired a car and made a dash for London. He got back 
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rather late in the afternoon, I believe, with a magnifi- 
cently written story. I think it filled the entire main 
page of the Daily News. Alas! there was another 
telephone breakdown that day, and I had the greatest 
difficulty in getting through with another story that 
night, although there was not much fresh to write about. 
The next morning my story looked thin compared with 
his great display. The glory of my scoop of the previous 
day naturally faded in the light of Ashton’s dazzling 
performance, although, of course, he was a day late. 
The man of many scoops had made a great recovery, his 
name appeared in large letters on top of the page, J had 
to be content with “ By our Special Correspondent.” 
News stories in those days were not signed so frequently 
as they are to-day, so Ashton stole most of my thunder. 

When I returned from my holidays the story of the 
Norwich floods was merely a memory, and time, and 
Harold Ashton, had put me back where I was, a junior 
reporter fighting for a place inthe sun. That is the worst 
of these scoops, they are so easily forgotten. 

I was destined to cross swords with Ashton again, 
although I did not know it at the time. The occasion was 
a Press reception given by the late Lord Strathcona, the 
Canadian statesman and financier, who did so much to 
tighten the ties which bind Canada to the Empire. He 
died in London in 1914, aged ninety-four. The date of 
my interview with him must have been only about a 
year previously. As all the London newspapers and 
some Canadian papers each wanted their own special 
interview, the veteran statesman received each journalist 
alone for two minutes only. This took me by surprise. 
Being inexperienced, I had not thought out many 
questions to ask him, and in any case what could one 
do in two minutes. My story the next morning was 
thin and uninspiring. Later in the day I received a note 
from the news editor: ‘‘ Lord Northcliffe wished me to 
say that he was very disappointed. Compare your story 
with the one in the Daily News. Why did you not have 
your maxims ready ?”” , 

Thad a look at the Daily News and was astonished to 
see that, in the space of the allotted two minutes, Lord 
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Strathcona had spoken some very interesting maxims 
about life in general to the extent of over half a column, 
and I wondered how on earth Ashton had done it. 
And then it dawned on me that he entered Lord Strath- 
cona’s room with his story practically written, and all 
he had to do was to read over to the somewhat deaf 
Lord Strathcona what he had written and obtain his 
approval. I had learnt another journalistic lesson, 
and I was never caught napping like that again. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


T rejoin the Daily Mail and Walter G. Fish. I become a News 
Editor in the Shoe Lane inferno, and meet Castlerosse, Strube, 
and Gubbins. 1 leave Fleet Street for the second time. 


N 1926 when I returned to the Daily Mail, for a 

stay of two years, I found my old news editor, 

W..G. Fish, in supreme control, following the retire- 
ment of Thomas Marlowe. I re-entered Carmelite House 
almost the same day that Marlowe left, a coincidence 
that was not without its humour; he had given me my 
marching orders ten years previously. Fish had risen 
from junior reporter to editor, and he looked no older 
than when I first saw him. 

He had already announced to his friends that he 
intended to retire at the age of fifty-five, so that he had 
only about three years to go. He told me that he dis- 
liked the possibility of having a stroke in the editorial 
chair one day. Faced with a difficult task in finding a 
successor to Marlowe, Lord Rothermere showed very 
shrewd judgment in appointing Fish, after considering 
the claims of others, for the new editor, to a greater 
degree than any of the men around Northeliffe, had the 
old Chief’s qualities of audacity, courage, imagination, 
fearless decision, and sure judgment. I believe that the 
paper reached its peak circulation under Fish, and 
actually touched the two million. I found him sitting 
in Northeliffe’s old room, No. 1, with G. Ward Price, 
supreme among the special correspondents, as assistant 
editor. My arrival seemed to afford them amusement,-—— 
the return to the fold of the erstwhile ewe lamb looking 
skittish compared with the pathetic object of 1912, and 
old hands greeted me in the corridors with a cordiality 
that moved me, for I had come from the rival building 
in Shoe Lane. There was something radically different 
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about the atmosphere,—the strain, tension, and extra- 
ordinary exhilaration of the days of the Chief had been 
replaced by a calm, and an apparent relaxation which 
was difficult to realize, yet the staff was just as keen, 
capable, and enthusiastic, and when a big story broke it 
was obvious that the old spirit of Northcliffe was there. 

As I have said elsewhere Fish and Ward Price were 
a formidable journalistic combine. The new editor’s 
intensely creative mind that vitalized every news page, 
every feature, was supported by his assistant’s almost 
unrivalled knowledge of world affairs and personal 
contact with world celebrities, and the men who pull 
the strings in every quarter of the globe. (As I revise 
the proofs of this chapter I look at his remarkable 
despatches from Vienna after the Dolfuss assassination, 
I see him in a photograph of the funeral, and then after 
the death of Hindenburg comes a sensational, exclusive 
oa with Hitler which all the world wanted to 
read. 

When Fish was news editor he literally hypnotized 
mnyself and other young journalists into making us 
believe that we could do almost anything, with the 
result that we dared not return to the office to report 
defeat until every conccivable possibility had becn 
explored. Even then Fish invariably thought of some- 
thing which I who had spent all day on the subject had 
overlooked. Sometimes when I, and others, had been 
struggling for hours with an idea that simply would 
not develop on the lines required, we would appcal to 
him, and in a flash the whole story would be outlincd, 
and we retired hurt and humiliated at the spectacle of 
our own incompetence. 

The outcome of all this was that I did things which 
normally I would have considered hopeless of achieve- 
ment, and obtained interviews with famous people, 
who did not want to be interviewed and who sometimes 
had not got a bright idea in their heads until I sug- 
gested some. It was not enough to get a statement 
from a great man,—that statement must be entertain- 
ingly, wittily expressed, so that the millions who read 
the paper would not be bored by platitudes. I some- 
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times wrestled for an hour until I persuaded a man 
that, because he was distinguishcd, and his opinions 
valued by the multitude, that was no reason why he 
should talk pompous puerilities. Just think how much 
more effective Ramsay MacDonald’s admittedly dreary 
speeches would be, if only he had the assistance of a 
bright young man from Fleet Street. Not that I 
approve of ghost work, but the case of the Premier is 
a desperate one, and calls for correspondingly drastic 
remedies. 

I never spared myself in those early days, and con- 
sidered that I was richly rewarded when Fish gave a 
word of encouragement. 

If any man could have made me a great journalist 
Walter G. Fish would have done it. His was the quickest 
thinking brain I ever met anywhere. 

I often wonder what these men who led such fiercely 
vital lives under Northcliffe do with themselves now in 
their opulent retirement, especially W.G.F. I felt that 
he surely must be terribly bored. I hear that when he 
is in town he comes to the office once a week, is a 
director of the Associated Newspapers, is a bit concerned 
about his golf handicap, has never been so well in his 
life, and is ‘“‘extremely happy doing nothing.” I 
believe it. I believe that most men who were in daily 
contact with Northcliffe for most of their lives would 
be extremely happy doing nothing, and in saying this 
I mean no disrespect to the great Chief. To some 
journalists who complain to me about the persistent 
attentions of their proprietors (“Lord Beaverbrook 
wants you on the phone, sir”) I say, “If only you 
could have had half an hour with Northcliffe at his 
brightest, how different the world would seem to you 
now.” 

In 1928 I became news editor of the Sunday Express, 
a position I was destined to hold for nearly five 
years. During that time the circulation rose from 
422,000 to 1,100,000, but alas! it was not a case 
of cause and effect. If it had been, Lord Beaver- 
brook would have made me a director. I found the 
Scotsman, John Gordon, formerly of the Evening News 
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and the Daily Express, in command. He was the calmest 
editor I had ever struck. Nothing disturbed his serenity 
in those early days. There was the Henry VHI of 
Fleet Street (only in his personal appearance), Viscount 
Castlerosse, then developing into the best gossip writer 
im the world. He also had a flair for news, and put me 
on to some good stories, when I understood what he 
said,—he sometimes slurred his words to the point of 
unintelligibility. Always courteous, outwardly burst- 
ing with joie de vivre, especially after lunch, Castlerosse 
brought an atmosphere of opulence, gaiety, and savoir- 
faire, even a suggestion of the grand seigneur, which 
was new to Fleet Street. The Harmsworths never dis- 
covered or invented anybody like him. I witnessed his 
frequent arrivals in the office with joy, for his sartorial 
displays were feasts in themselves. There was also 
James Douglas. I have been asked more questions 
about him than about anyone in the Express building. 
In some ways he was the antithesis of Castlerosse, 
abstemious and ethereal looking, as if he lunched on a 
lettuce, and always charming and helpful. 

Some years ago a fricnd of mine was shown into a 
room to see Lord Beaverbrook, just as another man was 
leaving. Beaverbrook said to the newcomer, “ Did you 
notice that man who left as youcame in? . . . You did 

» well, you watch him, he is going a very long way.” 
In a comparatively short time, the man indicated was 
editor of the Daily Express. He was a Canadian named 
Beverley Baxtcr, and he saw the circulation rise from 
half a million to two millions. His career was a con- 
tradiction of almost everything I had been taught 
about how to get on in journalism. For one thing, 
very rarely does a man not born in the British Isles 
succeed in Fleet Street, the odds have always becn 
very heavily against any candidate from one of the 
Dominions. The chief allegation has been that they do 
not understand the English mentality ; also they are 
alleged to be erratic, and uncertain about their facts. 
Even to-day Lord Beaverbrook does not understand 
England. Neither did Bonar Law. I do not think 
that Baxter would claim that he does. But these three 
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men have been outstanding successes in their different 
spheres. Baxter, I believe, met Lord Beaverbrook 
when in the Army during the War. Schools of jour- 
nalism please note: what journalistic experience had 
Baxter before he joined the Express? Practically 
none, but he was the author of clever novels. What 
had he been doing? He was in the piano trade. Could 
he write shorthand? No. What was the secret of 
his success ? Brains and personality plus supreme con- 
fidence in himself. It gives me a pain to think of the 
years I spent in provincial journalism, impatiently 
learning my job when I might have become an Arthur 
Beverley Baxter. He started on the Sunday Express, 
and sheer brilliance as a writer, and an infectious per- 
sonality teeming with ideas, rushed him into the 
editorial chair of the Daily Express. The only time I 
met him was one Christmas, when he was keeping a 
fatherly eye on the Sunday Express, in the absence of 
the editor, and he expressed his admiration for my 
news editing. He was still in his forties when he retired 
from Fleet Street and joined the British Film industry, 
where it is quite certain that he will create a certain 
liveliness. 

After my arrival we were joined by Cedric Belfrage, 
a nice, clean-looking young man of the under- 
graduate type, who made a striking contrast to some 
other types in the film business, both in his personal 
character as well as physique. I would like to see 
many more men of Belfrage’s stamp in Fleet Street. 
I asked him how long he thought he would be able to 
stand this life of doing little else but seeing films. He 
replied that it was not so bad as my job of news editor, 
chained to a desk all day, and worrying about ‘‘ exclu- 
sives.”’ But I knew that Cedric would not stick it, and 
I knew that I would not stick it, and he resigned and 
left Fleet Street only a few months after I did. I sought 
refuge in my small cottage in Surrey, while he started off 
on & journey round the world. I wonder if we shail 
ever meet in Fleet Street again? If I were the Express 
newspapers I would get Belfrage back at all costs. 

I also saw something of Strube, another instance of 
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genius allied to simplicity and entire absence of affec- 
tation, He was equally at home in the Savoy Grill 
Room or the little greengrocer’s shop that existed in 
Shoe Lane before they Guilt the new building, and 
there I found him one day, sitting on a sack of potatoes, 
eating an apple, and between chews in earnest con- 
versation with the proprietor. Beaverbrook once alluded 
to Strube as the only indispensable man in the Eapress 
office. Tom Webster also looked in one day with Strube. 
I remember Webster arriving at Carmelite House, quite 
unknown. Years later, I was at the Albert Hall, which 
was packed with policemen off duty for the police 
boxing championships. Suddenly a murmur rippled 
through the audience, and thousands of policemen’s 
eyes turned to the ringside. A little, fair man, with 
fair eyelashes and pink cheeks, was taking his seat,— 
Tom Webster had arrived. 

Two bright youngsters who joined us were William 
J. Brittain and Ralph McCarthy, who did so well in 
the absence of the editor that they, in company with 
myself and an extremely energetic junior named Lyon, 
dined with Lord Beaverbrook at Cherkley, an occasion 
which I have described elsewhere. Brittain and 
McCarthy were of the new type of post-war journalist 
that has come to Fleet Street, methodical, conscientious, 
inspired with abounding enthusiasm, and devoid of 
that cynicism which so often crept into the minds of 
the previous generations of journalists, and no wonder, 
considering the much harder conditions and the poorer 
pay. They were both teetotallers, an abstention which 
has striking advantages and disadvantages in Fleet 
Street, and Brittain was also a non-smoker. I got a 
great Jaugh out of this at a luncheon in their honour. 
This was organized by myself, and I was also the chair- 
man. I used to get a good deal of fun organizing 
luncheons, and dinners, and presentations. If one day 
a luncheon is organized in my honour, I hope that one of 
the guests will be the man who operated that electric 
drill during the building operations in Shoe Lane, about 
which more later. I predicted a sunny future for both 
these young men, and not long afterwards Brittain was 
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appointed editor of our great rival, the Sunday Dispatch. 
McCarthy has been appointed assistant editor of the 
Sunday Express. 

Yet another recruit of the Belfrage type was tall, 
good-looking Frank Waters, the Scottish Rugger inter- 
national, Whenever a big angry man called to see me, I 
was comforted by the presence of the Herculean figures 
of Frank Waters and Patrick Murphy, and of Arthur 
Foxwell, the sinewy and zealous circulation manager, 

In the middle of the football season Waters succeeded 
me as a commentator on sport, and his first article 
signalized the rising of a new star in sporting jour- 
nalism. For years my name had been familiar to hun- 
dreds of thousands of football fans. I used to get 
letters of thanks, abuse, scorn, anger. Women readers 
were invariably appreciative. Think of it. Every Sunday 
morning this huge public used to turn to my page and 
read under my name what Ihadtosay. Did they miss me 
when I ceased to write ? I doubt it. I question whether 
one letter reached the Sunday Express imploring the 
editor to get me back at all costs. What shameful ingrati- 
tude! Other sporting commentators take heed. . . . 

I met the official proprietor of the Daily Express, 
young Max Aitken, the elder son of Lord Beaverbrook, 
who is blessed with good health, good looks, good 
brains, and a goodly heritage. The heritage is perhaps 
a little doubtful, for the responsibilities and anxieties 
of running a gigantic Press machine are not to be 
envied. Max Aitken, Esmond Harmsworth, and John 
Berry, the three who will step into the shoes of the most 
powerful of the dictators, have not been through the 
hardening process that their self-made fathers under- 
went. Their way has been via the public schools and 
the universities, their privileges those of the scions of 
the English aristocracy. But they have been moulded 
in the great English tradition, a comforting reflection 
for those Tory critics of the popular Press. (I am 
bored with the oft-recurring controversy about our 
public schools. Every father who can ajford it sends 
his sons to them, including the dictators of Fleet Street. 
. . . Enough said.) These young men’s responsibilities 
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one day will be colossal, always assuming that some 
great revolutionary upheaval docs not curb the power 
of the big circulations. I cannot help feeling that these 
are the three most important young men in Britain. 
They have all made a good start and applied themselves 
assiduously, and with conspicuous ability, to the busi- 
ness of learning their jobs. At a remarkable dinner 
party given by the late Lord Birkenhead in Gray’s Inn, 
they distinguished themselves with speeches. “In the 
case of Max Aitken, he has worked hard in the Man- 
chester and Glasgow offices of the paper, and in 1984 
he was appointed manager of the Sunday Express, an 
interesting job for the proprietor of the Daily Express, 
and which must be without a precedent! He has 
worked in all departments—as a door-to-door canvasscr, 
as a sub-editor, and in the printing works, where he 
used to fetch refreshments for his fellow-workers, 

Two interesting personalities in the Sunday Express 
office when I first knew it were James Wentworth Day, 
a Cambridge University man, and a type new to me, 
for I had never heard of a Flect Street journalist who 
spent most of his week-ends shooting, and who was an 
authoritative writer on the sports of old England,— 
shooting, hunting, and fishing, and yet was up to all 
the ways of the new journalism. A writer of immaculate 
prose was Anthony Praga, and like Jimmy Day a very 
good companion. 

And now I come to the news editor who was myself, 
and whose unbecoming scruples and timidity were to 
prove an embarrassing handicap at times. Gubbins 
worked in the same office every day as I did, and we both 
hated it. He once wrote a story, against my wishes, 
about my champion Blue Persian cat, Sally Satintoes, 
who had given birth to twins, an event which aroused 
considerable interest in the world of cat breeders. Not 
only that, but he plagiarized, and wrote about another 
cat called Sally, a common cat, that, like millions of 
other cats, leads a life that is secret and exposed to 
infection by various dangerous germs, whereas the 
private lives of my cats would bear any investigation. 

Myself and other members of the staff, all with their 
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peculiar whims and prejudices, John Gordon handled 
with supreme tact and nature. I never knew 
anybody who found it so to say no to any request 
for a personal favour. He once went so far as to declare 
at a farewell dinner given to a colleague who was leaving 
us, that he owed his job to me, and then went on to 
explain that when I was previously with the paper and 
acting as news editor, he was acting editor, I helped 
to bring off a scoop that put the hall-mark on his 
editorship. This was on the Saturday when a thief 
drove off with the mail van containing the postal 
packages of the Hatton Garden diamond merchants. 
This was another case of Gordon’s generosity ; for I had 
very little to do with it. What happened was this. At 
the time when the other executives were out to dinner 
in the evening, our crime reporter, Fred Underwood, 
telephoned the news and told me the most likely places 
to get the information, and I sent out every available 
man on the story, as any ignorant journalist would have 
done in similar circumstances. 

During those years which witnessed the most rapid 
development of the two papers, their staffs were 
subjected to a nerve strain which was at times almost 
unbearable, caused by the work on the new building 
which was going up side by side with the old. Part of 
the old premises were to be joined to the new, and this 
necessitated various structural alterations, and the 
Sunday Express editorial staff seemed to bear the brunt 
of these. In five years my quarters were moved ten 
times. On two of these occasions I had a room to 
myself. One of these was about half the size of a prison 
cell on the top floor of the old building. It was on the 
very edge of a great precipice, looking down upon the 
excavations for the new building. It looked precarious, 
but it was at least as safe as any job I have ever held in 
Fleet Street. It was in this little cubicle that I received 
all manner of visitors, in my efforts to obtain news of a 
highly sensational nature that would not leak out until 
the following Sunday. It was there that I was visited 
by a tall, good-loo! young American. This was 
Hearst, son and heir of the great newspaper magnate, 
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who proceeded to ask me many questions about certain 
technical processes associated with the production of 
the paper about which I know nothing. I am afraid I 
must have made a very poor impression upon this live 
young man, who often drives about the streets of New 
‘York in a car that is fitted with a movie-camera, so that 
he should not miss any good news pictures in the course 
of his travels. From below my cell, and from either 
side of it, came a concatenation of deafening noises 
made by the British workmen in the skilful execution 
of their various duties, which were to culminate in 
the erection of the great glass-fronted building in 
Fleet Street. More than once I felt like ending it 
all by opening my little window and diving into the 
heart of those excavations, below which ran the old 
Fleet river. But oh! that electric drill. The hell 
sereech of it seared my ear drums, pulverized my 
nerves, and, when I was trying to talk into the telephone, 
inspired homicidal ideas of a revolting nature. That 
drill followed me wherever I went in Shoe Lane. It 
penetrated inte each one of my ten refuges. Of course, 
from time to time it was stopped, otherwise the paper 
would never have got out. The management could not 
be blamed for this. It was impracticable to go else- 
where while the new building was going up, for moving 
the huge mechanical equipment of a modern newspaper 
from one site to another is like shifting the engines and 
guns and armour of a great battleship, and refitting 
them on another ship. Actually the work of erecting 
the new Eapress building, and at the same time publish- 
ing without a break the Express newspapers, was a 
miracle of achievement. The Daily Mail was not faced 
with so difficult a problem when it moved from Carmelite 
House to ‘Northelitfe House, for the new building was on a 
site more than 100 yards away, and the comparative 
peace of Carmelite House was undisturbed. The 
production of a modern newspaper in normal conditions 
is nerve-racking enough, but when I think of the inferno 
that prevailed in Shoe Lane during those years, and 
remember that the circulation of the Sunday Express 
during the same period was nearly trebled, I feel that 
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the members of the editorial staff, at any rate, should 
have been given life pensions. I, for one, am convinced 
that I narrowly escaped entering a mental home, and 
that I shall never completely shake off the effects 
of that electric drill. 

I had my bad times, and my good times. Perhaps my 
best time was during the trial of Charles Hatry, whose 
financial crash and long sentence heralded the great 
world depression and the even bigger crashes of Ivar 
Kreuger, the Swedish swindler, who could not even 
sell matches honestly, and Serge Stavisky, whose 
financial escapades nearly started another French 
Revolution. At our daily conference we discussed the 
chances of obtaining Hatry’s autobiography after his 
conviction. I said that I thought I could get it. I shall 
never forget the look of astonishment on the face of 
Christiansen, the assistant editor, now the editor of 
the Daily Express, when I returned within half an hour 
with the story. At that time it was rumoured that one 
Sunday newspaper had offered as much as £10,000 for it, 
We printed two pages on that Sunday, but could not 
continue with it owing to legal difficulties. 

The name of Kreuger reminds me that when Patrick 
Murphy, the giant Irishman of the Evening News, 
joined us, I suggested that his first job should be to go 
to Stockholm and get the whole story of Kreuger’s 
amazing life. Pat went by aeroplane to Stockholm and 
returned in the same way, typing his story in the air. 
It made a splash on our front page, and was a fine story, 
and a good start for Pat on his new paper. His generous 
heart was full of gratitude to me. I hope that he has 
got over the blow of my departure by now. 

A young author described me in his book as “ the wild 
and woolly News Editor of the Sunday Express.” Not 
being a litigious person, I was not offended. In fact, 
the phrase would not have been inapt if it had been 
applied to me one Saturday afternoon when news 
reached me that the Bank of England was broke, 
temporarily at any rate, for the official announcement 
was made that the Bank had had to borrow £50,000,000 
from France. This struck me as a highly alarming piece 
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of news. It turned out to be extremely sensational, 
and heralded one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
financial crises in the history of our country. I did 
much talking in the office that day trying to convince 
people. One colleague assured me that there was 
nothing in it; France, many years ago, lent us 
£8,000,000, etc. I was reminded of the colleague who, 
on the night the great floods brought death and 
destruction to London, told me not to get excited over 
a little water trickling into the Temple Station. And 
now all the gold had trickled away from the Bank of 
England. S. W. Alexander, the City editor, agreed with 
me, but one of the leading financial authorities in the 
country, when approached confidentially, refused to 
believe the news. O! these experts! In war-time and 
in peace-time, they can be very amazing. Some of my 
colleagues thought I had got a highly exaggerated 
idea of what had happened to the Bank, but the truth 
so often exceeds the wildest imaginings of the imbecile 
mind, that a good news editor should be ready to believe 
that anything is possible. Fleet Street was afraid of the 
story. 

4 Sunday journalism the opportunities for scoops are 
necessarily much fewer than in daily journalism. All 
the week I was searching for news that all the evening 
papers and all the daily papers, with their large and 
highly trained staffs, might have missed. The paper 
had an exceptional staff. Men who were working with 
me then, are now largely running the Daily Express, 
Christiansen, the editor, Bradburn, the night editor, 
Simmons, the sports editor, Needham, the advertise- 
ment manager, were all Sunday Express workers in 
my time. Occasionally we did bring something off, 
but it was a wearying life being asked on Wednesday 
what red-hot news I had got for the next Sunday’s 
paper. And when it was suggested that it might be 
possible to get in advance the news that would other- 
wise appear in the daily and evening papers a week hence, 
I began to feel that perhaps I lagged behind the times a 
bit, and that I ought to make way for a younger and more 
vigorous mind with greater powers of second sight than 
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I had, and so in July, 1988, I said good-bye to Fleet 
Street for the second time. One day, when I was very 
tired, I asked John Gordon if there was any chance of 
my getting the sack. He said there was not. I wanted 
to get out of Fleet Street, so I resigned and forfeited a 
four-figure salary. The editor agreed to let me go ina 
week, and not only that, he gave me a three-figure 
cheque, although there was no sort of obligation to do 
so. I felt a bit ashamed of clearing out like this in the 
middle of the holiday season, when some of the staff were 
away. However, I could not have gone on, and I was 
comforted by the reflection that if the firm had been in 
urgent need of my services, they would have offered me a 
larger salary as an inducement to stay ! 

TI realized that although I had made one come-back, 
a second one would be extremely difficult. I do not 
think any boxer has made two. When I returned to 
Fleet Street in 1926, after an absence of seven years, 
J found it much altered and was hopelessly at sea in 
many things. I discovered also that T was expected to 
begin at the bottom again, although, of course, I had 
friends who helped me. 

The question which is sometimes asked in Fleet Street, 
who is the best journalist not tied to a desk in an office, 
can be easily answered—G. Ward Price. 

Equally easy do I find the answer to the query, what. 
was the best news story since the War, and who wrote 
it ? The answer is the story of the Eclipse of the Sun by 
James Jones of the London Evening News. I have 
never met Jones, but a colleague of his told me that 
Jones happened to be on the south coast when he was 
sent to Yorkshire to see this wonderful early morning 
spectacle, the most awesome in the lifetime of all who 
experienced it. Jones travelled all night and tele- 
phoned the story to London before breakfast the next 
morning. It filled most of the front page and gripped 
me more than any news story I have ever read. I 
gasped at the thought that this was the hasty work of a 
reporter on an evening paper pressed for time. It wasa 
piece of beautiful inspired writing. Here was a soul 
transfigured by the majestic unfolding of a divine 
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revelation, and compelled to translate into magic words 
the ecstasy of the thoughts that uplifted him. And they 
were written by a man who was also a verbatim short- 
hand writer of exceptional speed and skill ! 

Hall Caine was so touched by the narrative that 
he wrote to the paper about it. I doubt whether any 
novelist could have reached the standard Jones set that 
day, given twice the time the reporter had. If I were 
a spiritualist or a mystic, I would probably suggest 
that the soul of Jones was under some occult influence 
that day. I prefer to put it on record as a magnificent 
piece of journalism. All the other stories were trivial 
by comparison. Jones has done much admirable work, 
most of it anonymous, notably his sketches of the 
London police courts—easily the best published. 

Looking back, and also trying to look forward, it seems 
to me that the odds against the successful debut of a 
new Northcliffe, or a new Beaverbrook, are much heavier 
to-day, but the prospects for the individual journalist 
making a nice fortune, without even becoming a 
proprietor, are really bright compared with what they 
were when I first came to Fleet Street. Edgar Wallace 
had to leave Fleet Street in order to accumulate a fortune 
as a writer, and spent it, but H. V. Morton has made a 
fortune by his work in Fleet Street. When I first knew 
him he was a dark, good-looking, young sub-editor on 
the Daily Mail. I often heard it remarked in the Daily 
Mail office, in 1912-14, that when a man left that 
paper his career was finished. Actually, in the case of 
H. V. Morton, and of others, their careers were only just 
beginning. The articles he began to write in the Daily 
Express entitled ‘In search of England,’’ and subse- 
quently those about Scotland, eventually brought rich 
rewards, which would have seemed fantastic even to 
Northeliffe’s bright young men, for when published in 
book form the articles were an even greater success than 
they were in the newspaper. No one would grudge 
Morton his success, for in addition to being one of the 
most likeable of men, he has worked very hard. He 
writes the best kind of best-sellers from the point of view 
of monetary reward, for the sales of a popular novel, 
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no matter how huge, are usually short-lived, whereas it 
is obvious that the big demand for Morton’s books 
which has been going on for years will continue, probably 
for some time to come, because they are the most 
popular books about the British Isles that have been 
produced. One author friend of mine has drawn £400 
a year, for the last thirty years or so, for a certain little 
book, that has been in use as a standard work in schools 
and universities in Britain and America. But who buys 
If Winter Comes to-day? This was the greatest best- 
seller of the post-War period in Britain by a British 
author, It quickly made a large fortune for its author, 
A. S. M. Hutchinson, another man of Fleet Street, at 
one time editor of the Daily Graphic. 

During the height of the He Winter Comes epidemic, a 
friend of mine visited the offices of the lucky publishers 
of the book. When he entered he noticed that there was 
an unusual quiet about the place, and he started talking 
to another caller, a friend whom he had not seen for 
many years, There was a boisterous reunion punctuated 
with much laughter; suddenly a member of the office 
staff approached and said: ‘“* Would you mind not 
talking quite so loudly.” My friend was again struck by 
the silence in the building, and inquired if anything was 
the matter. The member of the staff whispered: ‘‘ Mr, 
A. S. M. Hutchinson is in the office.” 

One reason why the prospects for a new Northcliffe 
are not so good to-day is to be found in the existence of 
powerful newspaper groups with enormous financial 
reserves. There was nothing like this when young 
Alfred Harmsworth appeared on the scene with 
practically nothing in his pocket. Beaverbrook, as 
i have already pointed out, had at least a million pounds 
behind him, and he had a predecessor who lost about 
three-quarters of a million before he quit the game. 
A few years ago some journalists were licking their lips 
in anticipation of a well-known multi-millionaire entering 
the lists, but he apparently thought better of it, and 
preferred to lose some of his money elsewhere. I can 
assure any millionaire that he would be heartily weleomed 
in Fleet Street to-day, and I would undertake to get 
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together a very good staff, but the difficulty would be to 
discover a first-class editor who could be tempted away 
from his present job. 

After twenty-two years of various journalistic 
activities and some negligible essays in authorship 
what is the experience I am most proud of ? 

I take most satisfaction in the fact that I have never 
betrayed a confidence, that I have never given away, 
no matter how great the pressure put upon me, anyone 
who has secretly, and in good faith, given me informa- 
tion for the newspapers I have worked for. To be 
faithless to such a trust I regard as the cardinal sin of 
journalism. The few cases of this kind that I know of 
personally were to be deeply deplored. The really bad 
offenders have never prospered. 

In one case where great pressure was applied success- 
fully by Scotland Yard on behalf of Downing Street, 
the consequences were embarrassing for the authorities, 
for it turned out that a Cabinet Minister himself was 
innocently responsible for the leakage. My advice to 
any public man, in fact to anybody who is in a dilemma 
as to how to treat a newspaper man who is hot on the 
scent of a piece of news that it may seem unwise to 
publish, is to take the journalist fully into his confidence, 
explain his difficulties, and put the journalist on his 
honour not to divulge anything. I have known instances 
where a journalist has been misjudged because the 
information has appeared despite the pledge he gave. 
The explanation was that the information reached the 
office from another source, and having been confirmed, 
was printed on the editor's responsibility. The tempta- 
tion to break faith when a sensational scoop is involved 
is, of course, very great in the case of a young journalist, 
but despite all that has been said about the methods of 
the Popular Press, there is no profession in which the 
standards of integrity are higher than in the profession 
of journalism as practised in Great Britain. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
Conclusion. 


Y childhood was spent in a large old house 

which my bourgeois family had owned, and 

lived in, for several generations. This house 
stood at the corner of a street in the heart of one of the 
most ancient cities in England. It was a short narrow 
street, but there were at least six public-houses on the 
other side of it, and when these houses closed at night 
the street was filled sometimes with a mob half mad with 
the fumes of alcohol. Men fought each other. There 
were also sanguinary contests between females. 

The years passed, and gradually things got better. 
People began to spend less time in the public-houses, 
and more time at the pictures. Fewer policemen were 
carried to the hospitals, there were not so many cases in 
the local police court against parents who had battere< 
their little children. The working-classes dressed better. 
and washed more often. The young men of the cit. 
looked cleaner and healthier, and were much bettcr 
behaved and so one day they crossed the scas to be blown 
to pieces, or to be mutilated by high explosives, or to le 
poisoned by the fumes of gas, while at home some of their 
women folk and little children were terrorized, and some 
of them killed by the action of enemy aircraft. 

Was this progress ? 

I, too, had my moments of humiliation, terror, and 
horror, 

Three old friends came unscathed through the fires of 
Armageddon, only deliberately to take their own lives 
because they could not stand the grim realities of peacc 
time; it was not unemployment, nor penury, that drove 
them out of this world. 
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Nevertheless, I am an optimist, and an idealist after 
twenty-two years in Fleet Street! 

‘When peace came I thought that nothing could ever 
matter much again, that no news story could ever excite 
me like the news that was announced at eleven o’clock 
on the morning of November 11, 1918, but since then 
things have happened that have stirred me as pro- 
foundly, and plunged me into greater depths of despair, 
than anything that happened during the War. 

“ Thrill” is a word TP uislike very much, and I use it 
for want of a better. Perhaps the two thrills I enjoyed 
the most were : 


(1) The joy of my mother when she saw my first signed 
article in the Daily Mail. 

(2) Seeing my six-foot brother, Donald, marching 
through Fleet Street behind the Guards Bands, 
with the magnificent Sportsman's Battalion, 
shortly before they left for France early in the War. 


Friends of mine tell me that I have never really 
“lived.” What do they mean? I am reminded of 
a short story by the late Stacy Aumonier. It was 
about a simple-minded young soldier from a rural 
district of England. Before he left for the front he 
entrusted his pet dog to some neighbours, He had 
always been very poor, and what food he had had was 
very plain and meagre. He faced death many times, 
was blown into the air, was nearly buried alive, was 
gassed, but all that he could say in his letters home was, 
“The grub is wonderful.” He saw the War on many 
fronts, but never once lost his nerve, nor did he show 
much emotion. When at last he arrived home in his 
native village, terribly excited at the prospect of meeting 
his dumb friend again, it was only to find that the dog 
had died. He broke down and sobbed for the first time 
since August, 1914. 


EPILOGUE 


ABOUT A STRANGE EXPERIENCE THAT BEFEL THE 
AUTHOR AFTER HE HAD FINISHED HIS BOOK 


OT many days after he thought that he had 

finished this book, our author was in the con- 

sulting room of a highly distinguished specialist 
in Harley Street, and was undoubtedly in sore need of 
medical advice, but in order to try to disarm the cynical 
reader it should be stated that the writing of this book 
had nothing to do with Russell Stannard’s plight. 

This Harley Street specialist was a most enlightened 
man. He gave his patient no prescriptions or injections, 
nor did he suggest that he should support our struggling 
shipping industry by going for a cruise, or by going to 
the assistance of our brave allies, the bankrupt hotel 
keepers of the French Riviera. All he did was to hand 
him a card on which was scribbled the name and address 
of someone. 

“He is the only man who can help you,” he said. 

A few minutes later when in a taxi cab on his way to 
Waterloo station our author looked at the card and read: 


Meredith Starr, 
East Challacombe, 
Combe Martin, Devonshire. 


The name and address conveyed nothing. All that he 
remembered about Combe Martin was a seaside village 
on the north Devon coast which had a remarkably long 
main street, and that he had read in a guide book that 
Marie Corelli had made the village “ notorious” in a 
novel, and that she introduced inte the book a well- 
known local character. When this worthy died, it was 
proposed, according to the guide book, that a memorial 
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tablet should be placed in the ancient church, and Marie 
Corelli, when invited to contribute to the cost, said that 
she would be delighted to pay all of it, provided that the 
name on the memorial was not the deceased’s real name, 
put the one she gave him in the novel. This was appar- 
ently too much for the authorities of Combe Martin, and 
there was nothing more doing so far as Marie Corelli was 
concerned. 

There was no question that Harley Street was bent 
on hitching Stannard’s 9 h.p. to this Meredith Starr, and 
so the next day the bonnet of the car was turned towards 
the West, and with him in the car was his wife, and her 
faithful companion who hailed from the district of 
Interlaken. 

They were on the Great West Road, doing a safe and 
steady 80 m.p.h., when they met a large yellow car, 
chauffeur driven, and sitting beside the river someone 
who greatly resembled ‘Sydney Horler for Excitement.” 

If it was Horler, they guessed what the new thrill was,— 
for yet another new book from the prolific dictaphone at 
Bournemouth had been announced, and Horler was 
doubtless on his way this beautiful summer mornin; 
to either Paternoster Row, where one of his rateful 
publishers labour, or higher up Ludgate Hill to Warwick 
Square where once upon a time the arrival of Mr. A. S. M. 
Hutchinson of Zf Winter Comes used to cause a great 
silence. 

I doubt whether Horler (if it were he} recognized the 
oceupants of that rather shabby, sunshine saloon, that 
came out of Coventry looking so polished and modern 
in 1928, for the hazards of the Great West Road in 1934 
were too numerous to permit of any social amenitics, 
but I am certain of this,—that if the famous novelist had 
known of the trouble that possessed the souls that flashed 
by him at that instant, his kind heart would have been 
deeply distressed. 

Onward and westward to Combe Martin. The journey 
was broken at a little Somerset town, at an inn, where the 
beds were such as no self-respecting continental hostelry 
of the most humble class would demean itself to offer its 
guests. But there was an admirable young waiter, in 
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immaculate tuxedo, who served, at half an hour’s notice, 
an excellent four-course dinner, with such skill and 
unobtrusive enthusiasm, that it was difficult to believe 
that his nationality was English. Possibly he had been 
a pupil of one of the training centres for unemployed 
Jads, which turn out such first-class material, it is said, 
that the demand from even the luxury West End hotels 
is greater than the supply. 

The 1928 sunshine saloon had done very well so far, 
thanks to two new inner tubes acquired at a garage on 
Salisbury Plain, the old tubes that had done long service 
having collapsed at the sight of the forbidding immut- 
ability of Stonehenge. The old car faced the hills and 
hairpm bends of Devonshire with a fearless equanimity 
which strengthened the owner's resolve not to part 
with her yet awhile, despite the temptations of fluid 
fyeheels, pre-selected gears, and alleged cruising speeds 
of 60 m.p.h., and late in the afternoon, the fugitives 
(for that was what they felt like) found themselves 
gliding downwards through the green, blue, and gold 
jandscape into the hollow where lie the market gardens, 
and nondescript hotels, boarding houses, and furnished 
apartments of Combe Martin. The descent could have 
been made for miles without the aid of the engine, but 
there were no free wheel devices for cheap cars in 1928. 

The car was parked in the spacious ground set apart 
for this purpose at the ‘“‘ Pack of Cards ” inn, so named, 
it is recorded, because the original owner built it after 
winning a small fortune at the gaming table. There was 
no information as to whether the game was baccarat, 
whist, or snap, for these were long before the days of 
auction bridge. . . . The building was constructed so 
that it bore some slight resemblance to a pack of cards 
when arranged by the less sophisticated children of 
pre-Armageddon days. They, including the young 
Stannard, used to get some fun out of it. But the man 
who built the “t Pack of Cards ” lived to be disillusioned 
for he had as many windows as there were cards in a pack, 
and then came the window tax. To-day can be seen the 
bricked-up spaces. 
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East Challacombe had sounded like the name of a 
place, rather than that of a house, and there was no trace 
of it on the map. Enquiries of some road-makers a few 
miles out of Combe Martin had suggested a remote 
farmhouse, but nobody had heard of Meredith Starr. 
Definite information was obtainable in the village. 
There was a lane which had been traversed by motor 
vehicles of small size, and this led to West Challacombe, 
and then there was a cart track over some fields to the 
destination. Time taken walking—about fifteen to 
twenty minutes. Knowing what these rural estimates 
of speed were like, Stannard doubled that calculation 
and proved to be right, for it was a fairly steep ascent all 
the way. 

It was decided to leave most of the luggage on the 
back of the car at the “ Pack of Cards ” after consuming 
a Devonshire tea which did not include clotted cream. 
It was Saturday evening and all the cream in the village 
had been sold. And this was only the last week in May. 

With a little hand luggage (how he loathed carrying 
luggage of any kind) Stannard began the first real stage 
of his pilgrimage accompanied by fis fatigued, but faith- 
ful, female friends (De Quincey once explained that it was 
quite by accident he perpetrated an alliteration contain- 
ing eight separate f’s in less than half a sentence), 

Close acquaintance with the narrow winding lance 
that leads to West Challacombe confirmed the belief that 

1. It would not have been fair to ask the 1928 9 h.p. 
to attempt the journey, not that she would not have 
done it, but the possibility of meeting another car half 
way, or a farmer's cart suggested too much strain on 
the skill of the two licensed drivers when in reverse gear. 
The inner tubes would probably have all survived for 
the large loose stones had no sharp edges and there were 
no flints. There was a vast amount of large stone, 
suitable for crazy paving, and rock gardens and build- 
ing houses, to be picked up in this district very cheaply, 
or even for the asking. 1934 9 h.p. from the same 
Coventry factory passed the party when they were rest- 
ing by a gate, but they consoled themselves with the 
thought that but for the 1928 model, which restored 
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prosperity to the firm at a critical time, there would have 
been no successor six years later. 

2. It would have been better not to have brought any 
luggage. Little did Stannard realize that at the end of 
a few weeks he would be volunteering to carry people's 
luggage up hill and down dale, preferably down dale. 

The first thing that struck their eyes at West Challa- 
combe was a notice in admirably clear writing, bold and 
distinct, on a gate: ‘“‘ Beware of the Bull.” The gate was 
stoutly constructed, and securely fastened, and the bull 
was immediately visible, but although Stannard was 
Norfolk born, and had acted as a staff writer on agri- 
culture for both a provincial daily and a great London 
daily, he could not have determined the breed of the 
beast. Further interest evaporated when it was realized 
that the way to East Challacombe was not through this 
field, and soon they had climbed to a second house only 
to jearn from the kindly lady there that there was another 
field and a lane still ahead. 

These pilgrims discovered afterwards that if they 
had only taken the trouble to inform this Meredith Starr 
that they were coming, there would have been an escort 
waiting at the village, and the farmer’s cart in attend- 
ance for their belongings. 

The lane to East Challacombe was short and green 
and shady, and in this early summer day of the year of 
the Great Drought two streams of clear spring water 
were trickling from the high bank on the north side 
across the lane, and spilling into a pond on the south 
side of a field where ducks were sun bathing. Nearer 
the house there was a crowd of khaki ducks also enjoying 
this wonderful prodigality of water in an otherwise dry 
world. Here there was apparently no scarcity of any- 
thing, man, beast, and bird were cloyed with fat living. 
But Stannard was to starve in the midst of plenty. 


A lady informed the callers that Meredith Starr was 
at supper and would join them shortly. Supper at 6 p.m. 
sounded strange, considering that even in county cricket 
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stumps are not drawn until 6.30, while in London the 
cocktail hour has hardly begun its elastic career. If 
supper was at six, then what time was afternoon tea, 
or did these people call supper what is known as high 
tea among not quite the best people in the north country ? 
Stannard remembered a heavy lunch at a hotel in Hull, 
followed by an invitation to tea at five at the country 
house of a Yorkshireman, at which were served grilled 
chops and steaks, and hot scones and cakes. He gathered 
on that occasion that a substantial supper was served at 
nine. But who could be hungry at six? 

Speculation was cut short by the appearance at the 
front door of the farmhouse of Meredith Starr, who 
descended to the lawn to greet the visitors, who had been 
accommodated with deck-chairs. He was a slim, mus- 
cular, middle-aged man, with features strikingly like the 
“ Droeshout original” of Shakespeare at Stratford-on- 
Avon, the least hirsute portrait of the poet. 

Mention of the Harley Street specialist was a sufficient 
introduction, otherwise this casual dropping in without 
notice would not have been welcomed, and the sugges- 
tion that the three callers should stay for the night, 
possibly for many nights, would not have been enter- 
tained. 

An hour later Stannard, rarely without an appetite, 
was devouring a boiled egg, buttered brown bread, and 
hot tea, with an enthustasm which he subsequently 
learned clearly indicated a man who simply did not know 
how to take his food properly, was, in fact, in the habit 
of bolting his meals, and putting an absurd and un- 
necessary strain on his digestive organs. 

First impressions were somewhat mixed. There were 
no servants, and Stannard made his own bed and tidied 
his own room, helped to clear the table after meals, and 
volunteered to assist in the washing-up. 
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Conversation during meal-times, unless directed to 
serious matters, was discouraged by the host, in fact, idle 
gossip at any time was not popular, and that was a blow 
to the Stannards, who thought they excelled in small 
talk. One young woman was promenading up and down 
the garden path practising awareness, and wearing a 
look of ecstasy. 

What strange sect was this? 

The food was vegetarian but admirable. The cook 
was Mrs. Meredith Starr, charming, with golden hair, 
and the happiest expression Stannard had ever seen on a 
woman’s face. She was helped by an equally charming 
sister, Huge bowls of delicious salads, cooked vegetables, 
all gathered from the garden, and other dishes, appeared 
at every meal. There were new dishes every day, and no 
repetitions in any one week. Apparently it was all ex- 
tempore, for Mrs. Starr was never caught studying any 
of the volumes in the large kitchen library of ancient and 
modern cookery books. 

Now that every daily paper prints a menu of some 
sort in every issue, and the B.B.C. broadcasts cookery 
hints, and the ranks of the food faddists are overcrowded, 
it is inevitable that some of the East Challacombe menus 
should be printed here, although they will not indicate 
the variety, charm, sanity, and succulence of this diet. 

Breakfast—Botled egg and wholemeal bread and 
butter (fresh or nut). Home-made marmalade, or jam, 
or honey. Oranges and apples. Stewed fruit with 
cereals, Tea, Instant Postum, coffee. 

Lunch —Peas and new potatoes, cabbage, spinach, 
done in various appetising ways. Cheese fritters, 
savoury omeletie, macaront au gratin. Nut roast or 
curry. Home-made cake. Fresh fruit. Almonds and 
raisins. 

Supper —Various soups. Lettuce salad, or tomato 
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and potato salad, with hard-boiled eggs and dressing. 
Nut patties or an egg dish. Fresh raspberries, logan- 
berries, or fruit in season, with cream. Jellies or stewed 
fruits with cereals. Brown bread and butter, or biscuits, 
and cottage or cheddar cheese. 

The Starrs had a remarkable collection of herbs sent 
them from all parts of the world, used to impart a 
delicious flavour to the food. 

Stannard, who was familiar with the cuisine of some 
London and Continental luxury hotels and restaurants, 
and had explored London vegetarian resorts, and even 
regarded himself a gourmet, although interested in 
vitamins and their exploits in the alimentary canal, was 
impressed by the fare at this farmhouse, and, in fact, 
enjoyed it. 

Any impression that this was a happy hunting ground 
for food faddists, or for cranks concerned with psycho- 
analysis in its many undesirable manifestations, or for 
some fuer sect searching for a new “ ism,” was quickly 
dispelled. 

Stannard began to find himself falling under the spell 
of the atmosphere of what seemed an enchanted spot. 
He had been accustomed to absorbing the contents of all 
the London dailies before ten o'clock in the morning 
and ail the evening papers before dinner-time. Now, all 
he had was the tardy and uncertain arrival of one news- 
paper ; this new world apparently took little heed what 
was going on outside it. There was no wireless, and no 
inclination to wander far enough away from the house to 
strike contact with the villagers. The other guests of 
different social grades and incomes were also all making 
their own beds, and voluntarily assisting in the running 
of the house. It soon became obvious that menials would 
never do here, they would strike a jarring note. 

But how was it that all these people were so happy to 
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co-operate and make the running of the place an har- 
monious, even joyous, function ? The reasons were soon 
to become obvious, but meanwhile Stannard was to have 
a sharp encounter with his host. The battle had 
begun. 

Within a few hours of his arrival the man from Fleet 
Street had told all his troubles, concealing nothing, 
although there were some things hard to disclose. 

A medical examination had shown that there was 
nothing wrong : he could eat well, sleep well, and play 
hard singles at tennis, but there was darkness and despair 
tn his soul. Starr said that there would be no difficulty 
about getting rid of the fears that beset him, but he 
must submit himself to a mental, physical, and spiritual 
discipline, for he was weak and flabby, and nothing 
could be done unless the body, mind, and soul were 
purified and strengthened. 

mazement and incredulity greeted this verdict. 
Hang it all, one could only judge by comparison ; many 
of the men he knew in Fleet Street had achieved less 
material success than Stannard, and were by no means 
as abstemious in regard to drink, food, and tobacco, As 
for his private life, it had been for the most part blame- 
less and conventional. 

Starr replied : “ You are only in your forties, yet 
you have a double chin, a puffy, coarse face, a decided 
paunch, and you are considerably more than two stone 
over weight. Despite your jolly manner, and light- 
hearted talk, you have at times the expression of a 
beaten man, a failure, a man afraid of life, and in 
terror of the future. You have obviously neglected 
fully to develop the exceptional gifts you undoubtedly 
possess ; you are a mental slacker, soft and easily 
impressed. You are typical of hundreds of men of your 
age and class, and if, as you say, you compare favour- 
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ably with your fellows, then it does not say much for 
them. It is pathetic.” 

This judgment sounded harsh to one who, for health 
reasons, and also because he had ideals, had abstained 
Srom the flesh-pots so much as to invite the criticism, 
even the derision, of his friends. In vain did he point 
out that his paunch, and his double chin, were as the 
Chilterns compared with the Himalayas to be seen in 
Fleet Street, especially since there had been a minimum 
salary of nine guineas per week, and gossip writers had 
been recruited from Mayfair. What would Meredith 
say about Castlerosse ! 

However, Stannard was prepared to try everything 
once, and some things two or three times, and he began by 
voluntarily cutting out some of the food and drink 
supplies allowed in the general diet. Meals were reduced 
to the following : 

Breakfast.—A glass of orange juice and milk, mixed, 
half and half, or some fresh fruit ; sometimes a warm 


Lunch—A simple but tasty vegetable stew, or a 
savoury dish, spaghetti, or rice, or cheese, followed by a 
sweet, or stewed fruit with cereal flakes. 

Tea.—An orange or an apple. 

Supper.—Salad with or without cream, cheese or 
scrambled eggs, followed by stewed fruit and cereals and 
ground nuts. 

No bread, alcohol, or other stimulant. 

This was the menu specially arranged for Stannard’s 
own particular troubles—Meredith fixed up a diet to suit 
the individual requirements of each guest. For instance, 
there was one girl who could not take green salads at all, 
although she was very fit physically. 

The body having been attended to, Meredith now 
devoted much thought and advice to the mind and the 
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soul. Thousands of books, some of them fresh from the 
printer, lined the walls of the sitting-room, and also the 
walls of some of the bedrooms. From these were selected 
biographies of St. Francis of Assisi, Evelyn Underhil?’s 
remarkable Practical Mysticism, and other volumes for 
spiritual sustenance. 

There were also mental exercises, of a kind difficult 
to describe in detail. Briefly, they amounted to this : 

Three hours daily, one hour before lunch, one before 
that six o'clock supper, and one hour shortly before 
retiring were devoted to complete relaxation. The guest 
sat in his room or reposed on his bed with eyes closed and 
directed his thoughts as suggested. For half an hour he 
thought, in a certain way, of personalities who had been 
inclined to exercise a domination over him. Then for 
half an hour he gave his mind to positive spiritual 
exercises, such as dwelling on the thought of God and 
goodwill to all beings. 

Two or three times a day he walked alone in the 
grounds of the farm, practising a special form of aware- 
ness, trying to think only of the movements of his body, 
so as to get entirely away from himself, and to eradicate 
the curse of incessant introspection. 

“You are bringing back rhythm into your life by 
balancing the mental and practical factors,” said 
Meredith. “‘ You will discover spiritual values that you 
have never understood before, reaching out to a higher 
consciousness to new possibilities of growth. It is an ex- 
perience which is a commonplace to all great leaders and 
creative workers... . It is necessary to change people’s 
thoughts by introducing new ways of thinking, even more 
necessary than physical exercises, and diet, and it is in 
their own practical interest that they should do this.” 

There were physical exercises, not the succession of 
boring jerks with the arms and legs, which nobody ever 
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did regularly for long, but movemenis designed to 
strengthen and protect the most vital part of the body— 
the abdomen ; there were also exercises for the spine. 

It was pointed out that the mental exercises were to 
assist in overcoming fear and anxiety ; to obtain relaxa- 
tion from conscious and unconscious tension ; to secure 
adaptation to environment, and to banish complexes, 
repressions, inhibitions and other limitations. 

The physical exercises helped to tone up the system, 
correct faulty carriage, strengthen the circulation, and 
to overcome particular defects. The exercises varied with 
the individual ; details would only make boring reading. 
There was one method of relaxing every muscle in the 
body, which was said to be invaluable, where there was 
tension due to anxiety, and was a cure for insomnia and 
for most nervous troubles. This is how Meredith put it : 

‘<A state of rest is produced which, although one is 
awake, resembles the relaxation of sleep. The rhythms 
of nature are soon restored.” 

Purely optional manual work was suggested, and there 
was soon much enthusiasm about doing jobs in the garden, 
in the woodyard, and in the fowl runs. In all these tasks 
Meredith demonstrated the right way of doing things, 
how to use an axe, a chopper, a hammer, about which the 
town-bred novice, and even the rural-reared, sometimes 
show the ignorance and stupidity of a half-wit. Pres- 
ently the task in hand was the sole preoccupation, ensur- 
ing a large saving in mental energy, and a gain in 
effictency which many people do not attempt to achieve. 

Said Meredith : 

‘“‘ The average man squanders more mental energy 
than he consumes... . There is no such thing as standing 
still—every moment we deteriorate or improve. Most 
people waste their spare time ; rightly used it would be 
an enormous asset,” 
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Apart from Evelyn Underhill’s book Stannard read a 
novel which prepared him for a good deal of the spiritual 
side of the work, 'The Garden of Vision by L. Adams 
Beck (E. Barrington), the woman writer who died some 
years ago. Some people think that her House of Fulfil- 
ment is better still. 

A new-comer to the house asked Stannard one day 
what he, a hard-boiled Fleet Street news editor, 
thought of the ideas and ideals of our host. Having 
denied that he ever got beyond the usual four minutes 
boiling allowed the breakfast-table egg, our author 
admitted that he had been impressed, despite the fact 
that he had met all kinds of health and psychology 
experts, sage! and bad, and had become sceptical con- 
cerning the bulk of their teachings. Already, he said, 
Meredith had cured him of one great obsession, and 
there was a mental and physical exhilaration, experi- 
oe after only a short stay at the house, which was new 
to him. 

Some people who come to East Challacombe undertake 
a strict fast, and again on the principle of trying every- 
thing once, he jumped at the suggestion. The very light 
diet had prepared him for the experience which, he was 
assured, would be immensely beneficial in his case. 
During the first few days, and indeed during the entire 
fast, there was no hunger, no desire for food, for the 
tongue became so coated with the poisons that were 
leaving the system, that the palate had no chance. 
The imagination sometimes played with the thoughts of 
wonderful dishes consumed in the past and promised 
marvellous foods in the future, but as for any immediate 
desire for something to eat, the mere idea was nauseating. 
People deprived of food for a few days think that they 
are dying of starvation, when they are only suffering 
from terror. 
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Shackleton told Stannard that during one of his 
Antarctic expeditions, when he and the rest of the party 
had been on very short rations, and were returning ex- 
hausted to the ship, they could think and talk of little 
else but food and what they were going to eat when they 
got back to their base. The explorer had known what tt 
was to suffer from slow starvation, but his experience 
taught him how it is possible to exist for a long time on 
little or no food, even when the body is exposed to 
terrible climatic and other hardships. Sick people sud- 
denly deprived of their usual food by some accident such 
as shipwreck, have been restored to good health. It has 
been recorded that two of the crew of an English ship 
sunk by German submarines during the war, were very ill 
when they were removed to an open boat, but more than 
three weeks’ exposure and a diet mainly composed of 
water and biscuits cured them. The others in the boat 
also came through the ordeal very well. Previous ex- 
periences had convinced the man responsible for the 
rations in the boats that it was better not to store tinned 
meat, but to have instead extra supplies of water and 
biscuit. 

Slow starvation over a long period because of a bad 
diet is the real enemy. Surely it would be much better for 
film stars to have occasional fasts for slimming purposes 
than to exist on the absurd so-called Hollywood diets. 

During the fast now under discussion the drowsiness 
and inordinate appetite for sleep at all times left this 
guest. At night he slept for two or three hours only, 
and he enjoyed a mental vigour, and clarity and sen- 
sitiveness to which he had never previously attained, and 
there were indications of a certain creative liveliness, 
fresh ideas coming up to the surface, the signs of fertile 
inspiration which all writers welcome so eagerly, but 
cannot, alas! always control. 
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There was a helpful passage in The Garden of 
Vision : 

“ At all hours, at all moments keep your minds fixed 
on strength, and use every means to produce it. 

‘* Keep your concentration one and indivisible ; and 
your mind will then be ready to dart or pounce with all 
its force, and with no hesitation wherever you choose to 
use it ; remember always that this power will aid you 
surely beyond death as in other mental states. 

“What king has an empire like Shakespeare's? 
What civilization is not based on dream?” 


It is to be regretted that the career of St. Francis of 
Assisi was familiar to our author only through an 
article in an encyclopedia, which was what one would 
expect of an ignorant journalist. But now he read 
through three volumes and derived great comfort and 
spiritual strength, and soon other complexes began to 
show signs of great distress. He was assured that they 
were on the point of expiring, and that they would 
hinder him no more, although the obsequies would 
probably cause some discontent for a few days. Appar- 
ently the corpses of the complexes, afier having been 
removed from the subconscious, have to pass through 
the conscious before being cremated. 

In his less inspired moments Stannard wondered 
what his Fleet Street friends would think of him now. 
Had he gone Gandhi, or was this just another stunt ? 
. .. Well, when the fast was over, after having ex- 
perienced little or no discomfort, and the orange juice 
and milk and vegetable stews allowed during the first 
two or three days after breaking the fast were followed 
by more substantial meals, and he enjoyed the taste of 
good food and drink as never before, Stannard began 
to count his losses and gains : 
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Losses: One paunch, one double chin, two and a 
half stone of fat. 

Certain fears, complexes and obsessions. Mental and 
physical lassitude, and distaste for all physical exertion 
unless expended in sport. 

The desire for various stimulating drinks such as tea 
and coffee, that have little or no food value, and for 
certain dishes such as bacon and eggs, white bread and 
butter, pastries, and nearly all butcher’s meats, that 
merely helped to accumulate poisons and useless fats in 
his system however beneficial they might be in other 
people's. 

Gains: The sensation of walking on air, and a 
freedom, and lightness of the limbs and body that made 
all movement an exhilaration and a joy. (To actually 
feel one’s ribs sticking out is an experience not to be 
missed.) A new zest for living, and an eager and fearless 
encounter with all difficulties. 

A mental concentration that never flags, an entire 
absence of fatigue in all brain work, and a growing 
os aaa in the ability successfully to accomplish any 
task. 

Getting into touch at will with spiritual values hitherto 
ignored or unapproachable, and a consequent exaltation 
pees: purifying and strengthening mind, body and 


Tie belief that one is always progressing, perhaps the 
most important gain of all in the case of this particular 
individual, who for years had been oppressed by the 
feeling that he had shot his bolt. 

There was fun to be got out of the first visit to the 
village after some weeks’ absence—the reflection tn a shop 
window of a slim, athletic figure with an incipient 
moustache bearing some resemblance to Ronald Colman 
instead of to Wallace Beery, and the startling record of 
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the weighing scales signalling 10 stone 141b. instead of 
12 stone 12 lb. 

Should a man get any satisfaction or pride out of such 
a transformation? Why not? It was a triumph over 
the weak flesh and the slothful spirit. But in the case 
of a woman the sensation must be extraordinary. 

During those weeks at East Challacombe the guests 
included two young women, one rich, the other poor, 
both unhealthily fat and mentally sick. They departed 
slim, beautiful, and with a personal charm which was 
not apparent when they arrived. One of them was going 
straight to a large dinner party of friends and relatives, 
and should have had the time of her life observing the 
efforts to conceal the feelings of astonishment her 
appearance must have created. 

It was interesting to learn that a trouble common to 
many of the younger guests at this farmhouse arises out 
of the domineering influence of the parent, or parents, or 
of all the other members of the family. Even to-day, 
when parental control is not what it used to be, there are 
fathers and mothers whose main objective in life seems 
to be to develop an inferiority complex in their offspring. 

There have been some hurried departures from East 
Challacombe, guests suffering from such inflated egos 
that this small house could not hold them. The only 
thing to do with these pompous personalities who will 
not play the game, the type who sometimes flourish on 
town councils and welfare bodies, and have even been 
seen at Westminster and in places where literati fore- 
gather, is to show them the door. 

At different times there have stayed at this house a 
world-famous inventor, an L.C.C. woman school- 
teacher, a distinguished captain in the Royal Navy, a 
mother and daughter who hunt with the hounds, a pro- 
Sessional gardener, the author of a much-discussed novel 
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and his wife, a London waitress, a well-known woman in 
London society, a London editor, an income-tax official 
from an industrial centre who has paid several visits, 
and who has made such progress, material and spiritual, 
that other income-tax officials, struck by the meta- 
morphosis, have descended upon East Challacombe, not 
to squeeze taxes out of poor Meredith but to learn how to 
become better and nobler income-tax officials. 

And the cost? 

Board and lodging was about the same as at a cheap 
seaside hotel, or rather less than one visit to Harley 
Street, plus a small entrance fee. The host is a poor man 
who has turned down conditional offers of large sums of 
money, and refuses to make his work into a commercial 
proposition because he realizes that his ideals would 
suffer, and the treatment cease to have much of its 
powers. He wisely scorns all labels. 

Here is work that is going to have an important in- 
fluence on the future of many men and women whose 
activities count for something in the life of the nation. 
Properly encouraged, it might develop into an immense 
asset of incalculable value. 


Immediately he returned to London Russell Stannard 
called on his Harley Street friend. 

“ Amazing ...a miracle. You are a new man, mag- 
nificently fit and fearless, ten years younger... . It is 
difficult to Beliooe that you are the same individual who 
came into this room only a few weeks ago...” 

Some people in Fleet Street expressed ‘themselves 
similarly. Others did not. But, of course, there are wide 
divergencies of opinion in Fleet Street about almost 
everything, as there are in Harley Street. ... 
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Front Everywhere 


wring the greater period of the second decade of this century the 
whole of Europe was a front. When war trenches had ovaced 
to be, countries proceeded to dig moral and even material trenches 
against war and manned them in panic. 

Thus “Front Everyn bere” is the title which Mr. Jeffries has given 
to bis enthralling book dealing with seven years of this momentous 
detade. 

It is a record of unceasing movensent as Special Corvespondest 9 
the “Duily Mail” through the War and after, on all maser of frots + 
battle-frouts, revolution-fronts, plot-fronts, alarm-fronis. Ulustraled, 185. 

iy 
jJ. M. N. JEFFRIES 
"The famous Special Correspondent 




















From the Stocks to the Stars 


fere is not only the life of our greatest comedian, but also a chapter 
in the story of the English stage. It contains episodes which go 
back to the day when tie first Lupino came to Engliad to be put 
into the stocks as a rogue and vagabond, to the latest triumph of Stanley's 
daughter Ida, who, at the age of sixtecn, was hailed by the world as a 
star of the screen—a worthy descend.ut of “The Royal Fazsily of Grease 
Paint”, as the Lupiuos have b Tlustrated, 185. 
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Across the World with a Camera 


Yvavellers aud wostd-be travellers alike will enjoy this unconven- 

tional and beautifully illustrated record of a quite unpremeditated 

world four. Ulustrated, 215. 
kr 


E, O, HOPPE 


With the Dictators of Fleet Street 


fore 15 a book about Fleet Street, pre-War, during the War, and post- 
War, by a journalist who for the last twenty-two years has worked 
in Carmelite House, Northcliffe House, and the “Ezcpress’” offices 
in Shoe Lane with the exception of a fen years with George Newnes 
in Southampton Street. Ulustrated, 185. 
by 
RUSSELL STANNARD 
Formerly News Editor, Sunday Express 


| Reminiscences of Fifty Years 


Assuciated with many branches of activity during the last fifty 
“year's, Sir Max has compiled a quite unique volume q, reminiscences, 
full of amusing anecdotes and experiences. ustrated, 185, 

y 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON 


— wee @ 
Memoirs of a Racing Journalist 
there are no chances about this delightful and “racy” book—it is 
safe monty, and a favourite that really will win, “Hotspur” 
needs no introduction: be has written a unique volume of memoirs, 
presenting a veritable gallery of Turf celebrities. Ulustrated, 125. Gd. 














a 
SIDNEY GALTREY (‘Hotspur’) 


‘With a Foreword by the Rr, Hon, rue Ear: oF DERBY, K.G., G.C.2,, G.C.V.0,, C2, 
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Monologue 
Sewell Stokes’ last book of biographical sketches was found by Hugh 
Walpole to be “witty, impertinent, vigorous, and true’—and this 
criticism aptly describes the present volume, which is an account of the 
author’ s experiences during the last twenty-five years, —_ Iilustrated, 185, 
4 


by 
SEWELL STOKES 
Author of Hear the Lions Roar 

or oe. as sis, 

na Strange Street 
fow be became the most controversial editorial figure in Fleet Street, 
how be fared as junior partner in the famous combination of “Max 
and Bax”, bow he carried the “Daily Express” to two millions 
a day and then resigned—Beverley Baxter tells it all in this thrilling 


story of his own life, Ilustrated, 185, 
7 of cf An Autobiography ‘ 


5 
BEVERLEY BAXTER 
Twenty-Nine Years Hard Labour 


“Twenty-Nine Years Hard Labour” is the record of a working 
life extending from the year 1904 to the present day, It embodies 
the experiences of the author as an editor, a novelist, a free-lance 

Journalist and a traveller, Illustrated, 185. 


y 
F. E. BAILY 


Savage of Scotland Yard 
x-Superintendent Percy Savage, of the Criminal Investigation 
Department, New Scotland Yard, bas written a most vivid and 
entertaining record of bis thirty-four years’ service in the Metro- 

politan Police Force. Ilastrated, 16s. 
An Autobiography 
y 


EX-SUPERINTENDENT PERCY SAVAGE 
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Across the World with a Camera 


vavellers and would-be travellers alike will enjoy this nnconven- 

Honal and beautifully illustrated record of a quite unpremeditated 

world tour. Tlustrated, 215. 
by 


E. O. HOPPE 


With the Dictators of Fleet Street 


Hee is a book about Fleet Street, pre-War, during the War, and post- 
War, by a journalist who for the last twenty-two years bas worked 
in Carmelite House, Northcliffe Howse, and the “Express?” offices 

in Shoe Lane with the exception of a few years with George Newnes 

ia Southampton Street, Ulustraied, 185, 

by 
RUSSELL STANNARD 


Formerly News Editor, Swiday Express 





@ weve rete 
Reminiscences of Fifty Years 
ssociated with many branches of activity during the last fifty 
wears, Sir Max has compiled a quite unique volume of reniniscences, 
pul of amusing anecdotes and experiences. Ilustrated, 185, 
by 
SIR MAX PEMBERTON 





Memoirs of a Racing Journalist 


here are no chances about this delightful and “racy?” book—it is 
safe money, and a favourite that really will win, “Hotspur” 
needs no introduction : be has written a unique volume of memoirs, 
presenting a veritable gallery of Turf celebrities.  Ulustrated, 125, 6d. 
" 
SIDNEY GALTREY (“Hotspur”) 


‘With a Foreword by the Rr, How. rue Ear of Danny, X.G., G.C.2,, 6.6.V.0,, 6.3. 
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Sevell Stoker last book of biographical sketches was found by Hugh 
Walpole to be “witty, impertinent, vigorous, and true” —and this 
criticism aptly describes the present volume, which is an account of the 
author's experiences during the last twenty-five years. Illustrated, 185, 
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a day and then resigned—Beverley Baxter tells it all in this thrilling 


story of his own life. Illustrated, 185, 
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Twenty-Nine Years Hard Labour 
“"Twenty-Nine Years Hard Labour” is the record of a working 
life extending from the year 1904 to the present day. It embodies 
the experiences of the author as an editor, a novelist, a free-lance 
Journalist and a traveller. Illustrated, 185, 
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Savage of Scotland Yard 


x-Superintendent Percy Savage, of the Criminal Investigation 

‘Department, New Scotland Yard, bas writien a most vivid and 

entertaining record of bis thirty-four years’ service in the Metro- 

politan Police Force. Illustrated, 165, 
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Authorbiography 


“This exhilarating book is dedicated to “All who have ink in their 
veins and whose hearts beat the faster because of it”, but it will be 
read by the widest public. For it is the story of a bay with the itch 

to write who, in face of stern opposition and without an atom of influence, 
fought his way into Fleet Street and into the ranks of rising novelists 
before he was thirty. Hlustrated, 185. 
y 
CECIL HUNT 
Fiction Editor Daily Mail, Evening News 


@Q 


Unforgiving Minutes 
fere is a book with a thrill on every page, a book in which the 


‘author has made a study of the behaviour of famous big-game bunters 
under the stress of the “unforgiving minute’. Illustrated, 12s. 6d. 


* 
RAWDON MALET 


Secrets of Siberia 


uch bas been written about Red Russia, but littl is known 
‘about Soviet Siberia, that vast hinterland which stretches from 
the Urals to the Pacific and from the Arctic to China. In this 
book M. Pierre Dominique, already well known as a writer on Russia, 
throws a flood of light on the Soviet Government’ s prodigious but prodigal 
efforts to industrialize Siberia along American lines and at the same 
time “‘collectivige” the peasantry in order to feed the working population 
of the new towns. Ilustrated, 10s. 6d. 


“9 
PIERRE DOMINIQUE 
Translated from the French by Waare B. Waits 
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Queen Anne 


ne of the most brilliant critics of our day, gifted not only with 

rare critical acumen but also with a witty and pungent pen, Mr. 

Strans’s excursion into a fascinating period of our history is an 
event of importance. 

Mr. Straus in this book is more concerned with the romance and 
drama of Anne's reign than be is with its historic importance through 
the years. He has written a brilliant and entertaining study likely to 
be widely read and as widely discussed. Tlastrated, 185. 


RALPH STRAUS 


The Rose of London 


In Major Guy Paget’s new book, a faded picture is restored to brilliant 
life. The illegible detail is made clear, the long-dead characters 
once more live and peck with the charm that their contemporaries 
knew. Jane Shore, the King’s mistress ; Hastings, the great minister 
of Edward IV; Edward himself, all too human in bis foibles and 
daxxling in bis manhood ; the haughty and tactless Richard ; the wicked 
Cateshy ; the once beautiful and still overpowering Rose of Raby ; all 
are bere, alive as they never have been since last they walked the earth in 
person. Their story is strange, romantic and splendid, Illustrated, 185. 


y 
GUY PAGET 


Catherine de Medici 


ir. Francis Watson, a young writer who is already accepted 
as an authority on the French Renaissance, wears bis learning 
lightly and gives in this polished biography the fascination of a 
well-planned novel of action and romance. IUlustrated, 183, 


FRANCIS WATSON 
Author of Lawgbter for Plito, Trine! 
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Edward VII at Marienbad 


rere is a book of quite remarkable interest which relates to the 
‘private life of King Edward WII during his frequent sojourns 
at the world-famous Austrian resort Marienbad. At the same 
time, sidclights on all the notable English and foreign personages who 
stayed there with the King in those times. Lloyd George, Sir Rufus 
Isaacs, Colonel Lockwood, Sir Gilbert Parker, Sir Ivor Herbert, Lord 
Huldane, Sir Herbert Beerbobu Tree, Admiral Sir Jobn Fisher, Sir 
Edvard Grey, Sir Ernest Cassel and the greatest Enropean politicians 
aid Rings woo met regularly each season at Marienbad. Ulustrated, 185. 


by 
SIGMUND MUNZ 


The Murder of the Romanoffs 


‘be completion of Russia’s Five-Year Plan and the measure of success 
which went with it have rather had the effect of drawing a veil 
aver the Revolution and the fall of the Romanoffs. But here is a 
book which, though devoid of cheap sensation, is a true and authoritative 
account of the “fantastic medieval drama’, as Kerensky terms the 
Revolution. The author of the Introduction was the first Minister of 
Justice of the Provisional Government, and in this capacity bad to direct 
the work of a commission which investigated the Rasputin affair. He 
is therefore well qualified to speak on the subject. —_ Ilustrated, 185. 
by 
CAPTAIN PAUL BULYGIN 
Formerly in command of the Personal Guard of the Dowager Empress 
Tntroduction by Sir Bernanp Paaes 
Foreword by A. F. Kraznsxy 
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Of With His Head 

"The story of Some of the Famous and Infamous Persons in History who have Lost 
their Heads at the Hands of Headsmen 
we the abolition of the guillotine and of the executioner and bis 
axe, the art of decapitation has suffered an inevitable decline, from 
which, despite events in Europe to-day, it is hardly likely to recover. 
This book is a fascinating one, for not only does Mr. Bryan recount 
graphically and brilliantly the story of some of the famous and infamous 
persons in history who lost their heads at the hands of headsmen, but 
be gives the vivid, gruesome history of the amazing Sanson family whose 
meubers were the hereditary headsmen of France from abont 250 years 
ago until after the revolution. ' Ulustrated, 185. 
y 
GEOFFREY BRYAN 





Countermine 
‘The story of the Political Sectet Service of the English Crown from 1300 to 1900 
fere is a book of extraordinary iaterest and fascination describing 
the development of the Secret Service through six hundred years 
of history. ‘ Tilustvated, 185. 
iy 


M. G. RICHINGS 


Café Royal Days 
“Café Royal Days” is a true story of a fer: moments from the lives 
of many people, past and present. 
The famous Café Royal was the hub of social night life in London 
Jor several decades, and through its portals have passed the most famous 
men and women of the past sixty years or more, Kings, princes, 
politicians, courtesans, artists and ail the thousands of types which go 
to make up the life of a metropolis pass across the stage, and their secrets, 
loves, bates, successes and failures are told in a fascinating manner. 
Illustrated, 185, 


y 
CAPTAIN D. NICOLS PIGACHE 
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Through Atlantic Clouds 


'n this book is the undying story of those pioneers of aviation who have 
forged the links in the nearly conrpleted chain of aerial communication 
between England and America; of their preparations and their 
d fies; of the tense and dramatic incidents of the actual flights. 
Humour, thrilling adventure and drama all have their places in this 
baok, Tlustrated, 125. 6d. 








yb 
CLIFFORD COLLINSON, F.R.G.s., asp F. McDERMOTT, 
F.R.G.S. 


Thoughts of a Schoolmaster 


Th is a book about secondary schools, the schools in which thousands 
of the chisdven of this country are taught, by an author of unique 
and varied experience. It describes the couditions of the teachers? 

ocenpation, the work they do, the changes that have taken place, the charges 

that are needed. The different types and grades of schools, all doing 
similar work, are briefly reviewed, and parents are advised how and when 
to choose from the bewildering variety open to their choice, Gs. 











H. S. SHELTON 


The Brighter Side of Public Speaking 


"[vis is a new type of book on the subject of speaking which will 
appeal to a wide public. The author, who has had twenty-five 
years experience in lecturing and has trained thousands of men 

and women to become effective talkers, gives advice on all forms of speech- 

making. The volume is therefore indispensible to those who speak or 
wish to do so. 45. 6d. 
y 
J. F. FINN 
Author of Effective After-Dinner Speaking, The Ontdoor Meeting, etc. 
With a Foreword by The Rr. Hos. Sia Kixcsiey Woov, w.P. 
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Colour Books 


‘onvinced that “books beautiful” will regain the immense popularity they 
eajoyed until the last few difficult years, we have particular pleasure in givis 
these brief details of what we believe to be an exceptionally briili 
Each of these books is beautifully produced and lavishly illustrated in colour 
and black-and-white by famous artists. ‘combine unique interest of content 
with a brilliance of production which together render them ideal “Gift” books. 
They ace designed not for ephemeral intercst, but as books to which one can tura 
again and again aod which will be as acceptable in the future as in the present. 





The River Thames 


“Wonderful London To-Day” was one of the most enthralling 
books ever written about London, and all those who enjoyed 
the glamour of its pages will welcome this new volume with its 

many beautiful illustrations by Frank Mason. Rising in the Cotswold 

Hills and flowing to the North Sea, the Thames wanders through 210 

miles g England and touches every phase of our national life. Mr. 

Jones deals in his book with the romance of this great river, and the story 

which he tells is one with its appeal to every type of reader. 215. net. 


y 
JAMES A. JONES 
Author of Wonderful London To-Day 
Illustrated in colour and in black-and-white by Faanx H. MASON, 1. 


A Book of Old Ballads 


lected and introduced by BEVERLEY NICHOLS and illustrated 
with 16 coloured plates and numerous black-and-white illustrations by 
H. M. BROCK, R.I. 


95. 6d., 155. (according to binding), and 100 copies signed by the artist, 
ats. 64, 
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The Modern Rake’s Progress 


ow, of the “Evening Standard”, has been called the greatest 

‘cartoonist in the world, And if you ask any editor or author, 

“Who is England’s cleverest woman writer?” the auswer will be 
undoubtedly, “Rebecca West.” These two, then, are the best in their 
respective fields. And now they have collaborated in an exceptionally 
interesting and original book. 

Low, the Hogarth of to-day, bas painted the pictures—double-page, 
full-colour panoramas of life as we are seeing it in England now. Every 
phase of contemporary activity is bis subject matter—night-clubs, the 
theatre, Fleet Street-—and the personalities of each are exposed by his 
subtle, satirical pen and brush. Rebecca West describes each picture 
in ber inimitable style, and because of this we have an idea that the col- 
Saboration of these two brilliant satirists will be the talk of the town. 

85, 6d. net. De Luxe Edition, 155. 


Demy Quarto size, with 12 three-coloured plates and prinizd sbregbont 
in tro colours, 


LOW & REBECCA WEST 


History of Tom Jones 


his magnificent classic, which has been entirely re-set in Garamond 
type, gives scope to Mr. Stott’s brilliant originality and techiique. 
In two handsome volumes, boxed, 155. the set. 

De Luxe Edition, 308, the set. 


y 
HENRY FIELDING 
With illustrations in culour and in black-and-white by W. R. 8. Store 
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Hunting Sketches 
» 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


15s., 215. and 305, 





With an Introduction by Jass Borne, .r.tt,, and drawings by Rosear Baut 





Hounds 


rr. T. Ivester Lloyd is very well known amongst the bunting 
“public, not only as a leading sporting artist, but as a breeder 
of hounds of great experience. In this book he deals with every 
known type of howd, devoting to each a characteristic illustration im 
colour. His knowledgeable text is further illustrated by numerous 
black-and-white drawings. 155. met. 
De Luxe Edition, 255. 
by 


T. IVESTER LLOYD 
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The Country Wife 


be recent revival of this wittiest of plays has proved a magnificent 
sucess, and Mr, Spurrier’s decorations to this edition of it are 
brilliant. W5cherley was the moralist of bis generation ; making 
immorality appear ridiculous, and a thorongh misantbrope, be seldom 

allowed his characters to retain any decency. 
A special Limited Edition, 315, 6d. net. 

ay 
WILLIAM WYCHERLEY 
Decorated in colour and io black-and-white by SrevaN SpURRIER, Rt. 
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Fun Fair 


there can b: wo one mafeansiliar with the brilliest simplicity and the wit of 
Fougasse’s inimitable drawings. His last book “E, &» O. E.” 












is a classic of its kind, and there will be many who will place this new 
volume, with its many coloured and black-and-white illustrations, amongst 
their treasures as a constant tonic of mirth. 9s. 6d. net. 
De Luxe Edition, 215, net. 
Collected Drawings 
ty 
FOUGASSE 


Considered Trifles 


Uniform wich A Book of Drawings 
‘brough many years H. MM. Bateman bas been acknowledged as the 
mest OUEStii wrourous artist of this generation we have in 
any conutry. His cartoons are superb rapa ip of their art, 

and this collection of his many drawings is likely to be eagerly sought, 

65. net. 
De Luxe Edition, 125. 6d. 

A Book of Collected Drawings 

by 
H. M. BATEMAN 


Absurdities 


he “inventive” caricatures of Mr. Heath Robinson (whose name 
has addcd a nen adicctive to the language) are treasured wherever 
they are seen, collection of the most outstanding of bis 
work is calculated to absorb the attention and to provoke the amusement 

of everybody and of any age. There should be a copy in every house, 
65, net. 
De Luxe Edition, 125, 6d. 

A Book of Collected Drawings 








y 
W. HEATH ROBINSON 
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